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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



Let the Reader study what well-known and learned American Theo- 
logians have to say about thefuiure life. • 

The Orthadox View is here demonstrated. 

It will be a relief to turn aside from the discordant and mutually 

destructive writings of Canon Farrar, E. White, R. W. Dale, Andrew 

Jukes, J. Baldwin Brown, and others, to these words, not less eloquent or 

able, but more in harmony with the cultured belief of the Christian Era ; 

and more in accordance with a naturfd and correct interpretation ot 

Holy Scripture. 

A. G. M. 



TES WORDS OF JESUS AS TO MAITS FUTURE DESTINY, 
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IN Lnke xiii. 28-28, it is recorded : '* Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be 
saved ? And he said tinto them. Strive to enter in at the strait gate ; for many, I say 
nnto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able. When once the master of the house 
is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at 
the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us ; and he shall answer and say unto yon, I know you 
not whence ye are : then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten and drunk in thy presence, 
and thou hast taught in our streets. But he shall say, I tell you I know you not whence 
ye are ; depart from me all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom 
of God, and you yourselves thrust out.*' 

Matlliew vii. 21-28 : " Not every one that saith unio me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. Many will 
say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name 
done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you : depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity." 

Matthew xxl 11-14 : ** And when the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment : and he said unto him, Friend, how camest thou 
in hither not having a wedding garment? and he was speechless. Then said the king 
to the servants. Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness; 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of tetfth. For many are called but few are chosen.** 

Luke xiv. 16-24 : ** Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, and 
bade many : and sent his servant at supper time to say to them that were bidden, Gome ; for all 
things are now ready. 

" And they all with one consent began to make excuse. The first said unto him, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it ; I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to prove them ; I pray thee have me 
excused. And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot come. 

" So that servant came, and showed his lord theee things. Then the master of the house 
being angry, said to his servant, Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring 
in hither the poor, and the maimed, and the halt and the blind. And the servant said, Lord, 
it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. And the lord said unto the 
servant, Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house 
may be filled. For I say unto you. That none of those men which were bidden shail taste 
of my supper." 

John iii. 86: ''He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him." 

John viii. 21 : <*Then said Jesus again unto them, I go my way, and ye shall seek me, 
and shall die in your sins : whither I go, ye cannot come.*' 

Matthew viii. 18, 14 : " Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat : because strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.*' 

Markxvi. 16: *' He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved: but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.'* 

Matthew xxiii. 38 : *' Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the dam- 
nation of hell ? " . 
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2 Tlie Words of Jesus as to Man's Future Destiny, 

Matthew x. 28 : *' And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul ; but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.*' 

Matthew xiv. 21 : " The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of him ; but woo to 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed : Good were it for that man if he had never 
been bom." 

Matthew xiii. 86-42 : '* Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into the house : and his 
disciples came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable of the tares in the field. He | 
answered and said unto them, 

'* He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man : the field is the world : the good seed are 
the children of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of the wicked one ; the enemy that ' 
sowed them is the devil ; the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the angels. 
As therefore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire : so shall it be at the end of this 
world. The Son of man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; 
there shaU be wailing and gnashing of teeth.*' 

Matthew xxv. 41-46 : '' Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart firom 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for I was a hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. I was a stranger and ye 
took me not in : naked, and ye clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 

<< Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? 

" Then shall he answer them saying. Verily, I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment : but the righteous into life eternal.** 

Luke xvi. 19-26 : " There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day. And there was a certain beggar named 
Lazarus, which was laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man's table : moreover the dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to 
pass that the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abraham*s bosom : the rich man 
also died, and was buried : and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, have 
mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my 
tongue ; for I am tormented in this flame. 

'*.But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, 
and likewise Lazarus evil things : but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. Ajid 
besides all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed : so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot ; neither can they pass to us, that would corns firom thence.** 

Mark ix. 48-49 : *' And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into 
life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that shall never be quenched : 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut it 
off : it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into 
the fire that shall never be quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it but : it is better for 
thee to enter into the Kingdom of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire. Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.*' 
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THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 



INTEODUCTORY. 



A Sketch of the Histobt of tbb Dogtbine. 
Bt Pbof. Geobge p. Fibhbb. 



RECENT eoclesiastical events in New 
• England have called up for public discus- 
sion the GhriHtian doctrine of punishment in the 
future life. The earnest and dispassionate con- 
sideration of any of the momentous themes of 
religion cannot fail to be of wholesome tendency. 
In the present ferment of theological opinion in 
all Protestant countries, no traditional belief can 
escape the ordeal of renewed and searching 
inquiry. Whatever in the temper of the times 
may be deserving of censure, there is a vast 
and increasing number of persons who do 
really seek the truth with an open mind. 
The two essays immediately following, deal 
with the doctrine referred to, they are written 
independently of one another, with no pole- 
mic{& intent, and each of them by a theological 
scholar competent to handle the questions in- 
volved, in the light to be drawn from the im- 
proved philology of our day. The present 
writer willingly introduces these learned dis- 
cussions by preliminazy remarks, chiefly his- 
torical. 

In the ancient period — ^the patristic period — 
embracing the first six centuries, the doctrine 
of endless punishment was the prevalent 
opinion.* The idea of the ultimate restora- 
tion of all was entertained by a few eminent 
church teachers, and the notion of an eventual 
annihilation of the wicked was occasionally 
broached. Certain writers are often errone- 
ously cited as favouring the last mentioned 
view. The Fathers not unfrequently argue 
against the belief that the soul is self-exist^t, 

* A word xnay here be said upon Jewish opinion on 
this subject. The Pharisees in the time of Chnst taught 
the doctrine of endless punishment, as we learn from 
Josephus, B. J. ii. 8, 14, Ani, xvni. 1, 3. In both 
passages Josephus uses the term ^lof. See, also, Gfroier, 
Dot Jahrhundert d. HeiU, ii. 289, where the Babbinical 
teaching is given. Endless punishment, though the 
common, was not the uniyersal, belief of the Jews. 
See the reference to the Talmud, in Schfirer, N. T* 
ZeiigmhUhU, p. 697. 



and in opposition to such a theory they affirm 
that the soul, like every other creature of Qod, 
is upheld by divine power, and will continue to 
exist as long as He shall choose to maintain it 
in being. Eemarks of this kind have been 
construed as indicating that the souls of the 
wicked will one day cease to be. So Justin 
Martyr {Dial. e. Tryph.^ c. 5) is often interpre* 
ted ; and, at the first blush, this seems to be 
the natural understanding of his words. But 
the context of the very passage appears to 
exclude this construction, which elsewhere 
would seem to be expressly contradicted {Dial, 
c, Tryph.f c. 180. ApoL i. 28). Irenaeus is 
misinterpreted in a similar way» In one place 
{Adv. Haer,, Lib. ii. 84), a casual reader would 
suppose him to affirm that the existence of 
wicked souls is terminable. Here again a close 
scrutiny of the context shows that a distinction 
is made between bare existence, and " life " in 
the higher sense, with which '* length of days " 
is made synonymous. This distinction is drawn 
out in other passages (Lib. v. 4, § 8 ; 7. § 1 ; 
27, § 2). ** Separation from God," he says, 
*' is death," or the loss of that <' hfe and light," 
that true joy, which depends on communion 
with Ood. That Irenaeus held to the doctrine 
of annihilation has also been deduced from a 
remark made in one of the so-called Pfaffian 
fragments relative to the ultimate destruc- 
tion of evil. The author of this fragment 
evidently had in mind Col. i. 20, 22; and 
what he meant to say precisely, as far as 
the destiny of the wicked is concerned, is not 
fully clear. But the document itself is of more 
than doubtful genuineness, so that no inference 
respecting the tenets of Irenaeus can be built 
upon it. There are passages in which Irenaeus 
can hardly be otherwise interpreted than as 
teaching endless conscious punishment (e. g. 
Lib. iv. 28, § 1 ; c. 39, § 4 ; cf. Lib. iii. 28, 
§ 8 ; iv. 28, § 1). At least every other inter- 
pretation seems artificial. 
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Amobius (near the beginning of the fourth 
century), the African rhetorician, advocated 
the opinion that the soul gains immortality by 
perseverance in goodness, and that con- 
sequently the wicked absolutely go out of being. 
But he had too many idiosyncracies of opinion 
to be of any weight as an autiiority for ascer- 
taining the beliefs of his contemporaries. 
Amobius was in no sense a representative of 
orthodoxy. 

The Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, are 
the chief dissentients from the ordinary 
doctrine, in the first three centuries. Clement 
explicitly affirms his belief that all will finally 
be restored to holiness. Origen maintains this 
opinion, and contributed more than any other 
theologian to give it whatever degree of cur- 
rency it obtained in the ancient church. With 
Origen it was an esoteric doctrine, a doctrine 
which belonged to the believer in the mature 
stage of Christian character and of discernment, 
but one which would be abused and be prolific 
of harm, if it were proclaimed to all. 

It is important to observe the connection of 
this belief of Origen with other parts of his 
system. He held that the will does not lose 
its mutable quality, or issue in that permanence 
of character, which is an essential idea in the 
Augustinian anthropology. Original sin he 
explained on the supposition of a preexistence 
of souls, a doctrine derived from Platonism, 
and of a moral fall prior to birth ; and though 
he believed in universal restoration, which 
would comprehend in its wide sweep fallen 
angels, and even Satan, he thought that there 
might be a series of falls and recoveries in the 
aeons to come. Punishment, it is also impor- 
tant to remark, he held to be disciplinary in its 
aim, the reform of the offender being the prime 
end in view in the infliction of it. 
^ At this point we may interpose two observa- 
tions. The first is tiiat the question of the 
design of punishment in the future life is 
intimately connected with the problem of its 
duration. Is punishment ordained chiefly for 
the recovery of the transgressor? Or is it 
retrospective, strictly retributive, a recompense, 
a reaction of offended justice and of the violated 
moral order ? It is true that restoration does 
not follow, with logical necessity, from the first 
view, stated above, of the office of punishment 
in the divine economy ; for it may be held that 
the resistance of free-will will defeat the pro- 
vision of grace, and prevent chastisement from 
bringing forth its appropriate fruits, since they 
do not ensue with any fatalistic certainty. 
Still, universal restoration is more likely to be 



adopted in connection with this idea of the 
reformatory function of penalty. Nor does the 
doctrine of the retributive, or vindicatory, 
design of punishment necessarily exclude re- 
storation ; since it is conceivable that repentance 
should take place under the operation of penal- 
ties not ordained for the sake of this result. 
Still, a doctrine of restoration is much more 
likely to be rejected by those who so interpret 
the significance of punishment. It is possible, 
to be sure, to combine the two views of punish- 
ment, and to consider it, in its direct or primary 
design, retroactive, but with a subordinate aim 
which looks to a beneficent effect upon the 
character of the sufferer. We do not here 
discuss the question, but simply point out its 
cardinal importance. In not a few modem 
discussions of the Atonement, it has surprised 
us to find no preliminary consideration of the 
design of punishment under the divine govern- 
ment. 

The second observation suggested by the 
foregoing statement of Origen's creed is 
that the question relates to the effect of re- 
demption. What are to be its consequences ? 
What the extent of its actual operation ? There 
is a Universalism — a Universalismus vulgaris — 
which make little or nothing of the fact of 
sin, and founds itself either on a denial of ill- 
desert, or a belief in man's power to extricate 
himself from the control of evil, to shake off 
the principle of selfishness and ungodliness. 
Christianity is the redemption of the world by 
Jesus Christ. Its fundamental postulate is the 
fact of sin and of condemnation. Deliverance 
is provided which is available to all. Now it 
is conceivable that all should sooner or later 
lay hold of this help and be saved. If the 
Bible had so declared, there would have been 
involved in this declaration no denial or attenu- 
ation of the essential elements of the Gospel. 
It would have been simply the revelation of a 
fact by which the truths of the Incarnation and 
Expiation of Christ, and of the work of the 
Spirit, are nowise affected. We are not aware 
that John Foster denied any fundamental part 
of the Gospel method of redemption. He 
probably accepted cordially the Apostles' and 
the Nicene creeds. He was an evangelical 
Universalist. Universalism in every form may 
be an error, and a very mischievous error ; or 
it may not be. But all sorts of Universalism 
are not to be confounded together.* 

* A stadent at Cambridge laid before Robert Hall hia 
perplexities on the subject of etemal punishment. Hall, 
after stating, in his forcible manner, his reasons for 
accepting the doctrine, thus oonoludes : ** I would only 
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When we pass into the second section of the 
patristic period (from the beginning of the 
fourth to the end of the sixth century), we find 
that although the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment still prevails, there is more dissent from 
it. Gregory of Nyssa, one of the most eminent 
if not the most eminent, of the ancient Oreek 
theologians, expresses himself distinctly on 
the side of universal restoration.* Less de- 
finitely, Gregory of Nazianzus takes the same 
view. In the latter part of the fourth century, 
the two great representatives of the Antioch 
school of theology, Diodore of Tarsus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia were restorationists. 
In their theology, the Incarnation was not only 
for the deliverance of man from sin, but its 
design and effect were to elevate mankind to a 
higher stage of being than that on which he 
stood, or which was possible to him, as a 
descendant of Adam. Beyond its negative 
effect, the work of Christ, the second Adam, 
conferred a positive good by lifting up the race 
to a higher destination. And this work 
Theodore and his followers maintained would 
eventually take effect on all. Theodore argues 
that Christ never would have said '' until thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing,'* if it had 
not been possible for this to be done ; nor would 
He have said that one should be beaten with 
many stripes and another with few, if there 
was to be no end to the infliction when men 
had suffered a punishment commensurate with 
their sin.! This argument, it will be perceived, 
presupposes that a limited punishment isUl 
that justice requires, and that, when this has 
been endured, ^e debt is paid. 

No doubt this opinion of the Antiochian 
teachers, which was consonant w^th that of 
Origen, though adopted by them independently, 
had many adherents in the fifth century. But 
the antagonism to Origen*s philosophy and 
theology, which was excited under the lead of 
Jerome and others, caused this opinion, 

add that in my humble opinion the doctrine of the eternal 
duration of futnre miaory, metaphysically considered, 
18 not an essential article of faith, nor is the belief of it 
ever propoaed as a term of salvation ; that, if we really 
flee from the wrath to come, by truly repenting of our 
sins, and lading hold uf the mercy of Ghxi through 
Christ by a kvely faith, our saJvation is perfectly secure, 
whichever hypothesis we embrace on this most mysterious 
subject. The evidence accompanying the popular inter* 
pretation is by no means to be compared to that which 
establishes our common Christianity, and therefore the 
fiite of the Christian religion is not to be considered as 
implicated in the belief or disbelief of the popular 
doctrine."— Hall's JForkt, y. 527. 

* Orut, Cmt,r 8f 35 ; also in the treatise d0 unima, 

t Auiman, Bibl, Orient,, T. iii., p. 323. 



together with other peculiarities of the theology 
of the great Alexandrian, to be at length gener- 
ally rejected and proscribed as heretical. Au- 
gustine strenuously defended the doctrine of 
endless punishment, although in his time, and. 
within ^e circle of his influence, there were 
" tender-hearted Christians," as he styles them, 
besides others whom he classifies differently, 
who declined to accept it.* From the close of 
the fifth century, the doctrine that those con- 
demned at the last judgment endure endless 
pain became an imdispnted article in the creed 
of the Church. 

Yet this article of belief was practically 
modified in a most important degree by the rise 
and establishment of the doctrine of Purgatory. 
The Church from the beginning had believed 
in an intermediate state. The fathers of the 
first centuries held that Christ, after His death, 
descended into Hades. There He prosecuted 
His work in opposition to Satan. Sometimes 
it was said that he was victorious there in some 
undefined conflict with the Devil. This ancient 
idea is expressed thus in ^* the Institution of a 
Christian Man,'^ which was issued in the early 
days of the English Reformation, in the reign 
of Henry VIII : " Our Saviour Jesus Christ 
at his entry into hell first conquered and op- 
pressed both the devil and hell, and also death 
itself."! Without tracing the different modifi- 
cations of this idea — half-earnest, and half- 
mythical or symbolic — as it is brought forward 
in the patristic writers, this, at least, was a 
clear and accepted tenet, based, as was sup- 
posed on 1 Peter iv. 6 — 7, and Eph. iv. 7 — 11, 
that in the interval between his cmoifixion and 
resurrection, Jesus preached to a portion of the 
inhabitants of Hades, or the Underworld, the 
abode of departed souls. There he delivered 
the pious dead of the Old Testament, whom he 
transported to Paradise. This tenet is also set 
forth in immediate connection with the passage 
which we have cited from " tlie Institution of a 
Christian Man :^' ** Afterward He spoiled hell, 
and delivered and brought with Him from thence 
all the souls of those righteous and good men 
which from the fall of Adam died in the fear of 
God, and in the faith and belief of this our 
Saviour, which was then to come.'* Clement 
of Alexandria, in harmony with his general 
system, thought that the virtuous heathen 
shared in the benefit of Christ's preaching in 
Hades. Paradise, to which the saints of the 
old covenant were conveyed, was not generally 

» De Civit. Dti, Lib. xzi. 17—21. Cf. Eneheirid, c. 112. 
t Quoted in Blunt*s Diot. of Doetr, and Stat, TAeoL, 
p. 416. 
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consi^23^ ^y ^® Fathers to be a subdivision of 
Hades, but it was held to be an abode of happi- 
ness, with respect to the precise location of 
which opinion was not uniform. Origen placed 
it in an apartment of heaven — the third heaven. 
More and more the feeling spread, especially 
after Origen's time, that Hades, the Under- 
world, was a gloomy, undesirable region, where 
there could be nothing but suffering, and where 
Satan held sway.* Yet it was agreed that the 
righteous and the wicked do not eater at death 
into the fall fruition of reward or the full 
measure of suffering. They wait for this until 
the resurrection and the last judgment. Some 
of the Fathers had taught — among them, 
Clement of Alexandria, and later, Lactantius, 
Ambrose, and Jerome — ^that in the fire of the 
last day, which consumes the world, the re- 
maining dross of sin will be burnt away from 
the souls of the redeemed. The same idea, 
it appears, is found here and there in the 
Babbinical teaching, and even, as some think, 
prior to the time of Christ, f Clement of Alex- 
andria, as might be expected, pronounced this 
purifying fire to be of ethefial or spiritual 
nature. It was reserved for Augustine, how- 
ever, to lay the foundation of the doctrine of 
Purgatory, by suggesting that Christians not 
fully cleansed at death from the pollution of 
sin are purified in the intermediate state, 
through the agency of purgatorial fire. His 

* Hadts is the rendering, in the Septuagint, of Sheol, 
the Underworld, the abode of departed souls without 
reference to difitinctions of character or lot. In the New 
Testament Badet occurs only in Matt. zi. 23 (and its 
parallel, Luke x. 15), Matt. xvi. 18, Luke xvi. 23, Acts ii. 
27f 31, Hev. i. 18, vi. 8 xx. 13, 14 : since in 1 Cor. xv. 
55 and Bev. iii. 7, the correct reading omits the word • 
In Acts ii. 27, 31, the term appears obviously to retain 
its old significance. In the book of Bevelationit retains 
its intimate association with " death." In Matt, xi, 23, 
Luke X. 15, the general idea of destruction comports 
with the old conception of Hades. The same is tme of 
Matt. xvi. 18 : '* The gates of Hades shall not j^revail 
against it." In Luke xvi. 23, Dives is in Hadep, in tor- 
ment ; Lazarus, ** afar off,*' separated from him by a 
chasm or an abyss, in the bosom of Abraham. Comparing 
this passage with Acts ii. 27% 31, and with Luke xxiii. 
43, we are led to believe that the Evangelist conceived 
of the place denoted by " the bosom of Abraham " as in 
Paradise, and Paradise as included within Hades. The 
heavenly Paradise of which Paul speaks (2 Cor. xii. 4) 
is differently placed. The perplexity of Augustine in 
deteimining the sense of the statement in the Apostles' 
Creed — " He descended into hell," is partly connected 
with his inability to think of Hades as comprehending 
" Paradise " with it. His frank confession of the diffi- 
culties that beset his mind on this subject, and espcci- 
ally on the preaching to the spirits in prisou (1 Pet. iii. 
19), is made at length in one of his Epistles (clxiv. ad 
Evodium). 
t Gfrerer, Las Jahr, d* JJeih, ii. p. 81, 



conjecture was converted by those who came 
after him into a fixed article of belief. Under 
the auspices of Gregory I. it established itself 
in the theology of the Western Church. It 
connected itself with the doctrine of penance 
and indulgences, which was rounded out by 
Alexander of Hales, in the thirteenth century, 
by the introduction of the notion of a treasury 
of supererogatory merits. The Eastern Church 
has never admitted the Latin doctrine of a 
fiery purgatory. Yet Eastern orthodoxy allows 
that pains of remorse may exist in the minds 
of the redeemed after death, and that prayers 
and offerings in their behalf are beneficial. 

Thus the Church, throughout the middle 
ages, or for a thousand years, held to a reforma- 
tory punishment, of a limited duration, for the 
mass of those who were under its tutelage. All 
were baptized. None were excluded from the 
sacraments but the contumacious and incorri- 
gible. Hell was reserved for those dying un- 
absolved, in mortal sin. There was hope for' 
the final salvation of all not obstinate in their 
rebellion against the Church and the law of 
God. From this hope, however, the heathen 
and the infidel were of course cut off. The 
Divina Commedia of Dante, in its three parts, 
gives to the reader a fair conception of the 
theology of Aquinas, whom the poet calls his 
master. Only over the gate of one of the 
regions which the poet explored was written 
the inscription : 

" Losoiate ognl speranza, vol ch' entrate." 

The Beformers attacked the whole doctrine 
1 of Purgatory. This they did on scriptural 
grounds, and from the connection in which 
that doctrine stood with the theory of Indul- 
gences, and with the claim of the Church and 
the Pope to a partial control over the lot of 
those who are enduring Purgatorial fire. It 
was with an assault upon the medisBval con- 
ception of Indulgences and the correlated 
tenets, that Luther began his movement. 
The Augsburg Confession TArt. ix.) makes 
baptism essential to salvation, and teaches 
that even unbaptized children are lost. Some 
of the Calvinistic Confessions (as the Confessio 
Belgica^ Art. xxxiv), appear to afiBbrm the same 
tenet, though others (as Conf, Scot. ii. A.D. 
1580^ repudiate it. Calvin denies that all un- 
baptized persons are adjudged to eternal 
death, and uses language consonant with the 
view wliich so many of the old Protestant 
theologians embraced, that not the privation^ 
but the contempt, of the sacraments brings 
perdition (Inst. iv. xvi. 26). Many of the 
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Oalvinistie Oonfessions (as those of the West- 
minster Assembly) affirm thftt '* elect *' infants 
are saved, and say nothing, except by 
implication, respecting those who are not elect. 
Angostine had taught the final condemnation 
of non-elect infants, and had retreated from 
his earlier view that their punishment in the 
future life is purely negative. He thought, 
however, that their damnation is of the mildest 
sort (*• levissima," ConU Jul. v. 4. Of. Ep. 
clxxxvi. 29). The schoolmen were generally 
disposed to embrace Augustine's prior and 
more menufnl opinion, so that when a dis- 
tinguished ecolesiastio in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Gregory of Bimini, revived the later idea 
of Augustine, he was designated by the 
approbrious title of tortor infantwn. The 
schoolmen placed infants in one of the outer 
zones of hell — ^the limhva in/antium — ^where 
they are deprived of bliss. Augustine had a 
greater influence than any other patristic 
writer in shaping the doctrines of the Eeform- 
ers on these topics. Zwingle, who brought 
away from the old Church more of the tone of 
the Renaissance than any other of the Protes- 
tant champions, held that not only infants, 
but the virtuous heathen, also, are partakers 
of salvation. These ideas were associated 
with his peculiar tenet respecting original sin, 
and with other opinions, which, as is well 
known, led Luther to feel that there was in 
him a certain Bationalistic vein : " Ihr habt 
einen anderen Geist, denn WirJ* 

The Protestant tiieologians carried their oppo- 
sition to Purgatory so far as to obhterate the 
whole doctrine of the intermediate state. The 
Westminster Oonfession (c. xxxii.) declares 
that '* the souls of the righteous," at death, 
'* are received into the highest heavens,'* and 
'* the souls of the wicked are cast into hell; " 
and adds : <' Besides these two places for souls 
separated from their bodies, the Scripture 
acknowledgeth none." In Luther's Bible, 
both Shoal and Hades (even in Acts ii. 81), as 
well as Gekenna, were rendered Hohls; in 
King James's version, *' HelL" That doctrine 
was revived, in a form to exclude the notion 
of Purgatory, in particular by certain Anglican 
divines, as Lightfoot, Burnet, and Pearson, 
and by Campbell in his *' Dissertations on the 
Pour Gospels." 

We have now to glance at those modifications 
of doctrinal opinion on this subject, which 
have arisen in more modem times among 
evangelical theologians who do not accept 
hterally the confessions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 



We begin with the Lutheran theologians 
who are loosely designated as of the 
Schleiermacherian school — that school to 
which the revival of a believing and scientific 
theology, in opposition to the old-fashioned 
Bationalism, is chiefly due. 

The point to which theologians of this class 
not unfrequently refer, is the prophetic and 
fragmentary character of ^e Eschatological 
teaching of the New Testament. Just as the 
predictions of the Messianic age must of 
necessity be presented in pictures, and be only 
partially apprehensible to the Church of the 
Old Testament, so an analogous predictive 
element enters into the description of the Last 
Things, which forms a part of the New 
Testament Bevelation. It is only glimpses 
that are afforded us of an order of things 
outside of all present experience. Hence the 
impossibility of that precision of dogmatic 
statement which is practicable in other parts 
of the Christian system. This consideration 
may, to be sure, be used to eviscerate of their 
proper meaning express declarations of the 
Saviour and his Apostles, or to attenuate the 
force of the moral truth revealed in them. 
But such is not the design of the theologians 
to whom we now refer. They bring forward 
this suggestion by way of wholesome caution 
against an over-Uteral interpretation, or a 
presumptuous claim to know more than it was 
the intention of Heaven to reveal. 

The principal deviation from the traditional 
tenets on the subject before us, which is found 
among the German evangelical theologians, is 
in the idea of an opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel, to be granted, beyond the bounds of 
this life, and prior to the last judgment, to 
those who have not heard of Christ, here, or 
have imperfectly apprehended His Gospel. 
The behef is frequently expressed that multi- 
tudes who depart from the world without a 
true knowledge of the way of life, will be en- 
hghtened and renewed during this intermediate 
period. It is maintained that eternal punish- 
ment is threatened in the Scriptures to those 
who have been made acquainted with the 
Gospel, but have refased to avail themselves 
of its offers, and that a sound exegesis does 
not warrant the assumption that anything but 
the conscious rejection of the light and help 
which the Gospel affords, will be attended with 
final condemnation. It is true, also, that tbe 
problem of the ultimate restoration of all is 
discussed ; but an affirmative solution is seldom 
unequivocally expressed. Many, on the other 
hand, would decide this question in the negative. 
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It should be stated, also, that this class of 
theologians, however much they may qualify 
the old formulas and conceptions of Inspiration, 
stand firmly upon the Protestant principle that 
the Bible, fairly interpreted, with a comparison 
of Scripture with Scripture, is the Bule of 
Faith. 

Schleiermacher {ChristL Qlaube^ ii. 508 seq.) 
opposes the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
puiily on exegetical grounds : he interprets 
1 Cor. XY. 25, 26, as teaching the opposite. 
Be finds psychological difficulties in the sup- 
position of an imending self-reproach through 
an activity of conscience which yet is attended 
with no moral improvement. The capacity to 
conceive of the blessedness of the redeemed, 
which is the necessary condition of this anguish, 
involves a remaining capacity to share in the 
good thus imagined. It is impossible, he 
argues, to suppose that the saints in heaven 
can be happy if their fellow-men, for whom, 
even though their sufferings are deserved, they 
must feel compassion and sympathy, are in a 
state of misery from which there is no hope of 
deliverance. The sorrow of the good would be 
increased by the consciousness tiiat their own 
salvation was secured by help accorded, in the 
course of the divine government, to them, 
which the lost had not enjoyed. " Therefore 
we should not hold to such a notion [as to the 
destiny of men], without decisive testimonies 
that Jesus has foreseen it, such as we by no 
means possess.'* 

Neander, in his Planting and Training of the 
Churchy (Bobinson's ed., p. 488 seq.) takes up 
this question of Bestoration. He admits the 
possibility of an increasing illumination of the 
Apostle Paul's mind in respect to the prospects 
of the kingdom, analogous to that progressive en- 
lightenment which Peter experienced on the ques- 
tion of the privileges of the Gentiles. In the later 
Pauline epistles there is an advance beyond 
the earlier. " We discern in Paul a progressive 
knowledge of eschatology generally, as it grew 
up under the enlightening and guiding in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, when we compare 
his Epistles to the Thessalonians with his 
later* epistles, the lifting-up of believers to an 
ever-enduring fellowship witii the Lord(l Thess. 
iv. 17), with the later developed doctrine of the 
earth as the seat of the perfected kingdom of 
God ; and 2 Thess. i. 7, 9, with a doctzine of a 
final restitution announced at a later period." 
This doctrine Neander is inclined to find in 
1 Oor. XV. 27, 28, in connection with Phil. ii. 
10, 11, and Goloss. i. 20. He also touches on 
this topic in his posthumoi|§ work on the 



Epistles to the Corinthians (Corintherbrirfe, p. 
246 seq.), in his comment on 1 Corinthians 
XV. 22 : '* For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." After notic- 
ing the different interpretations given to the 
passage, he says: "After all, the simplest 
construction would be to take the second '* all" 
as equally universal with the first. In that 
case there would be contained in these words 
the doctrine of a universal restoration." He 
then proceeds to answer objections to this 
interpretation from declarations found else- 
where in the New Testament, and by Paul 
himself, which are thought to be of a contrary 
tenor ; and concludes thus : '' therefore the 
possibility of such a construction of the passage 
as we have pointed out, must be maintained." 
Biit in a note written later (in 1848), he says : 
''Paul had in mind only the believers, and 
ignores those who are lost." That is, he 
returns to the restricted interpretation of the 
second " all." In connection with the passage 
previously quoted from the earlier work, is this 
note *' The doctrine of such a universal restitu- 
tion would not stand in contradiction to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, as the latter 
appears in the Gospels ; for although those 
who are hardened in wickedness, left to the 
consequences of their conduct, their merited 
fate, have to expect endless unh'appiness, yet a 
hidden purpose of the divine compassion is not 
necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, 
through the wisdom of God revealing itself in 
the discipline of free agents, they will be led 
to a free appropriation of redemption." (Bobin- 
son's ed., p. 487.) 

This last thought appears to be involved in 
the rather obscure discussion by Nitzsch, one 
of the most eminent of the modem Lutheran 
theologians and ecclesiastics (^System d, christL 
Lehre. p. 416 seq.) ** The Scripture teaches an 
eternal damnation of individual men, because 
it is in hypothesi necessary. The non-coercive, 
non-magical, non-mechanical nature of Grace 
leaves room for final resistance to its influence ; 
perseverance in the resistance of unbelief is 
possible : consequently there must be defuturo^ 
and on this supposition, if there is to be a final 
judgment, eternal damnation." But whether 
this hypothesis will become thesis, or actuality, 
is another question. Nitzsch argues against 
the Annihilation doctrine. The Saviour (in 
Matt. X. 28, Luke xii, 4, 5), does not oppose to 
the fear of being killed by men, the fear of 
being killed by God ; He does not oppose to 
the fear of bodily death, the fear of death 
absolutely. Not to kill (AiroKxtwai), but **to 
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destroy the sonl,'* (airoXc<rat ^x^i^)> " to cast 
into hell'' (c/tjSaAciv etc rrp^ yccwav), is what 
God is represented, in contrast with men, as 
able to do. It is supposable that eternal 
damnation is a mere hypothesis and nniversal 
restoration the fact ; or that there is an abso- 
lute annihilation ; or that the wicked soul is 
reduced to a ruin — bereft of every good as well 
as evil activity. In either case it is conceivable 
that the same apostle who had preached eternal 
damnation, yet in his final Eschatology 
(autserste EscJiatologie), in 1 Cor. xv., passes 
above and beyond this antithesis. 

Juhus Miiller discusses the question before 
us with his wonted abihty, in his unpublished 
Lectures, and in his treatise on the Doctrine 
of Sin (Lehre v, d, Sunde, ii. 698 seq.). In 
this work (vol. i. 884 seq.), Miiller insists upon 
the distinction between chastisement and 
penalty, the former being distinguished by 
having for its design the amendment of him 
on whom it is inflicted, and being thus the 
product of paternal mercy. The idea of 
punishment, on the contrary, is set forth in 
such passages as 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, ii. 12, 
Hebrews x. 29, 80 ; and most clearly in 1 Cor. 
xi. 82, where chastisement and penalty are 
brought into juxtaposition, and explicitly con- 
trasted with one another. Punishment, more- 
over, is set forth as related to guilt, rather than 
to sin as a principle to be overcome. Miiller 
maintains that no universal restoration can 
possibly take place prior to the judgment, since 
in that case there could be no separation and 
no judgment at all. Hence he concludes that 
restoration cannot be taught in 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
nor in Bom. v. 18,19, since these passages 
would place it, if they referred to it at all, in 
this intermediate period. He confutes the 
argument for universal restoration which is 
founded on the aim, or proper tendency, of the 
Gospel and of the divine system of recovery ; 
since the results are made contingent on the 
free act of the creature. Nor does he regard 
as conclusive the grounds which are drawn 
from Christian feeling, which revolts at an 
unsubdued antagonism to the divine will to be 
perpetuated for ever. He admits the weight 
of this objection, but does not consider it 
decisive. The infliction of punishment, where 
the disobedient creature passively and involun- 
tarily acknowledges the absolute supremacy 
and majesty of the divine law, secures from 
discordance the harmony of the divine order. 
Nor, again, can resloi ation be infallibly deduced 
from ^e divine love, since though justice is a 
branch of love, yet in love justice and holiness 



are essential elements. Love, from its very 
nature, must react against its opposite, and 
assume the form of holy indignation. Nor 
can inhumanity be charged on the Creator, if 
a being endued with free-^ill, through his own 
sin brings on himself endless ruin. The 
possibility of endless punishment must then be 
conceded. Sin has a tendency to perpetuate 
itself; character tends to permanence — evil 
character, as well as good. What the actual 
results will be can be learned only from 
Bevelation. Miiller holds that the divine love 
will never abandon men until they have be- 
come hardened against its influences and eflbrts. 
His conclusion is that the text ^Matt. xii 81. 
82) : *'A11 manner of sin and blasphemy'* — 
thj.t is, every sin, even blasphemy — '' shall be 
forgiven unto men ; but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto 
men "^ *^* neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come " — is to be taken as a distinct 
declaration that all sins, except one, will be 
forgiven either before or after the consumma- 
tion of the Bedeemer's kingdom ; that is, in 
the present, or the future, aeon. 

The theory of an eventual extinction of the 
wicked has few adherents among the eminent 
German theologians. Bothe is its principal 
advocate ; and in his system it is connected 
with his peculiar view of the relation of spirit 
to matter, and of the development and immor- 
tality of the soul as contingent on its own holy 
action. 

Bothe's elaborate discussion of the topic of 
Future Punishment is found in his posthumous 
Dogmatik (pp. 182—169, 291—886). The most 
of the Saviour's utterances on this subject, he 
asserts, relate to what is to occur prior to the 
last judgment. At the first glance, Jesus 
appears to teach the endless punishment .of all 
who enter Gehenna. This, however, is not the 
fact. The word aianioa (auovios), which occurs 
in Matt xxv, 41, 46, is used in the Scriptures 
in a more lax sense. It signifies, not an in- 
definitely long time, but the longest time 
which can belong to an object, in accordance 
with its nature. There are many examples of 
this restricted meaning: e.g. Exod. xxi, 6, 
Deut. XV. 17. In Jude (ver. 6, cf. 2 Pet. ii 4), 
a stronger term (diSios), is applied to a term- 
inable period. As to the opinion of the Jews, 
in the time of Christ, respecting the duration 
of future punishment, they were not agreed on 
this point ; and if they had been, this does not 
authorize us to conclude that He followed the 
popular view. Eternal life and eternal death 
are spoken of together ; but if the *' eternal '* 
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denotes the longest time which the conception, 
or nature, of an object admits of, that fact 
presents no difficulty. Of the wicked it is only 
said, in Matt. xxv. 41, 46, that ''during the 
continuance of their stay in Gehenna, their pain 
will not cease, without any determination of 
the question whether that stay will, or will not, 
be endless " (p. 138). If Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark 
UY. 21 (cf. Luke xxii. 22) refer to Judas, these 
expressions are justified on the supposition 
that Judas was eventually to cease to exist. 
The statements of Jesus in Matt. v. 26, xii. 82 
(cf. Mark iii. 29) oblige us to restrict the sense 
of aionios. The few passages in His teaching, 
which do not refer to the intermediate state — 
for to this Bothe appUes all those cited above, 
even Matt. xxv. 41, 46, indicate that *the un- 
pardoned will gradually be deprived of sense 
and being: e.g. Matt. x. 28, Luke xii. 6. 
This opinion was not, Bothe affirms, unknown 
to the Jews : it is expressed in the apocryphal 
4th book of Ezra. The terms by which the 
apostles denote perdition (6 oXcdpos auSvots, 17 
diroiXcia, S tfavaros, rf fjiOopd) most naturally 
signify annihilation of soul, as well as of body ; 
especially as Paul (Tit. i. 2, Bom. xvi. 25, 
Eph. iii. 9) uses aixndos (oWios) in the 
looser sense of the term. Bev. xiv. 11, xx. 10, 
must be understood in the light of Bev. xx. 14 
and xvii. 8. The idea of annihilation is in- 
volved in John vL 89, 40, 44, 54, Matt. x. 28, 
80, John iii. 15, 16, x. 28, Luke xvii. 89, ix. 
24, 25, Matt. vii. 18, PhiL i. 28, iii. 19, Oal. 
vi. 8, 1 John iii. 15 (cf. Bev. xx. 4, 5), and 1 
John V. 16, 17, Heb. x. 39, vi. 8, x. 27, 2 Pet. 
ii. 1, 8, ii. 12, 19, Jude, 10, 12, 19 ; cf. 20, 21, 
etc. Bothe (p. 152) presents a concise state- 
ment of the objections which have been brought 
on grounds of reason and Christian feeling, to 
the doctrine of endless punishment, and sub- 
jects them to criticism. On the supposition of 
a final impenitence in the oondenmed, eternal 
punishment is fully suited to their guilt. The 
possibility of final impenitence cannot be 
denied. The end of God, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, may be baffled by his own 
perversity ; though not the comprehensive end 
Df God in creation. Beformation is not the 
sole — it is not the proper and immediate — 
design of punishment. This has its end in 
itself. Punishment need not and ought not to 
cease for the reason that the recovery of the 
transgressor is no longer to be hoped for. The 
pain of the lost may not consist in such re- 
proaches of conscience as might involve an 
actual or possible repentance, but rather in the 
incessant experience of the absolute fruitless- 



ness of their rebellion against God, of the 
hostile relation of the whole created universe 
to them on account of this rebellion, and of 
the rage and hatred against God and all his 
creation, which perpetually blaze up anew 
within their souls. But other objections to 
the doctrine of endless suffering Bothe con« 
siders valid. The necessary disturbance ol 
the happiness of the redeemed, and the divine 
plan of the world, with which the endless con- 
tinuance of sin is held to be incongruous, are 
among these objections. No conceivable 
reason can be given why the hopelessly wicked 
should be kept in being : the notion that their 
endless suffering is required as a warning is 
groundless. Final impenitence, on the suppo- 
sition that the pains of hell are never to cease, 
would be psychologically inexpUcable. Yet in 
this life, and in the interval prior to the judg- 
ment, all the means of grace will have been 
exhausted upon such as at that time remain 
impenitent. The only satisfactory solution of 
the problem is found in the supposition of a 
gradual wearing out and extinction of their 
being. This will be the lot of those who 
persist to the last day in their resistance to the 
Spirit — of those who are guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin. Bothe lays great stress on the 
results to be expected from the grace of God, 
beyond the bounds of this life, in the inter- 
mediate state. Among the passages on which 
he founds this expectation, are inducted, of 
course, 1 Peter iii. 19, 20, iv. 6. 

With the foregoing notice of the opinions of 
celebrated German theologians, we may con- 
nect a brief description of the views of a 
distinguished Danish theologian of the evan- 
gelical type, Martensen, as they are expressed 
in his Dogmatik (pp. 584-544). «' Shall the 
development of the world end in a Dualism ? " 
Is there an eternal damnation, or a final 
restoration of idl moral beings ? The Ohuroh 
has never been willing to accept this last 
hypothesis, both on grounds of Scripture, and 
firom the feeling that the Christian idea of 
redemption would lose something of itsprofoond 
earnestness. On the contrary, however, the 
doctrine of restoration, which has appeared 
and reappeared at different times in the 
Church, is not without support in the Scrip- 
tures, and has sprung up, not always from a 
lack of earnestness, but from a feeling of 
humanity, founded in the very nature of 
Christianity. Here then is an Antinomy — a 
seeming contradiction. 

This Antinomy is found in the Scriptures. 
There are passages ^hioh, taken in their fall 
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weight — **nachihremganzen Gewicht genommen^* 
— ^most expressly assert eternal damnation. 
There is "the unquenchable fire," " the worm 
that never dieth," the '* sin unto death," the 
sin that *' shall not be forgiven." On the 
other hand, there are 1 Cor. xv. 26-28, Eph. 
i. 10, 1 Cor. XV. 22 {ct Matt. xix. 26), from 
which, unless the force of these expressions is 
curtailed, the notion of a universal restoration 
cannot be eliminated. That God's Word cannot 
contradict itself and that this antinomy must 
admit of some solution, is conceded. But no 
solution is given. May it not be, asks the 
author, that the solution is wisely withheld 
from us as long as we are in this stage of our 
being? 

But the same antinomy, Martensen proceeds 
to say, emerges in our own reasonings on the 
subject. From the point of view, which, to be 
sure for Christian reflection, is the highest — 
that of the teleology of divine love, we are led 
to the doctrine of restoration. The end of 
God in creation, does not look, as the Pantheist 
assumes, at the kingdom in general, but at the 
well-being of each individual. The idea that 
the end is reached in the manifestation of 
punitive justice, does not satisfy the mind ; if 
there is a will which eternally withstands God, 
there is a barrier which the divine love never 
overcomes. The power of love reaches its 
end, not when beings bow the knee by com- 
pulsion — ^which would only be a revelation of 
might — ^but when all bow the knee to Christ 
wiUi willing consent. On the contrary, the 
anthropological, psychological, and ethical 
considerations, the &cts of life, lead us to the 
doctrine of eternal condemnation. Man is 
free ; he is not compelled to repent ; salvation 
is not a process of nature ; the hardening of 
the heart is possible. The time must come 
when the possibility of conversion is gone; 
when *' it is too late." In conversion, not 
only the abstract power is needful, but also 
the order of things, the environing circum- 
stances, in which trial and probation have 
their place. For the condemned, there is no 
future ; there is only the retrospect of a lost 
opportunity, a wasted life. There is an inward 
demand in the soul of the lost for the realiza- 
tion of that which is abstractly possible, while 
all the conditions of that realization are 
wanting. This is "the worm that never 
dieth." Shakespeare has helped us to imagine 
that desperate condition, in such a conception 
as that of Lady Macbeth, wandering about in 
her sleep, seeking in vain to wash the 
ineffaceable stain of blood from her hand, 



Here is no true, no fruitful contrition; no 
change of will. 

The theological idea leads us to restoration. 
Hence this doctrine was found mostly in the 
Greek Church ; the anthropological idea tends 
to the opposite doctrine, which accordingly 
was defended by Augustine, and has had 
fewer to dissent from it in the Western 
Church. 

The theory of Annihilation does not solve 
the antinomy. This theory is not supported 
by the Scriptures: it leaves the fatherly love 
of God bafQed in its aim and end. The idea 
that those guilty of the unpardonable sin 
serve out their time of punislunent, and are 
then deUvered, besides the exegetical difficulties 
which lie against it, gives no rational explana- 
tion of the way in which conversion, in such 
cases, is to be secured. For it is not only a 
right knowledge of sin that is required, but 
the beginning of a new life. 

The antinomy must, therefore, be left 
standing. There is a will of God, and in this 
sense, a design that all should be saved : there 
is a possibility that such will be the actual 
fact, but the opposite is also possible (p. 548). 

In the annals of EngUsh theology, a noted 
representative of the Annihilation doctrine is 
John Locke. In his ** Reasonableness of 
Christianity," he shows himself a literalist in 
his interpretation of the word " death." He 
understands that Adam was threatened with 
the literal destruction of soul and body ; that he 
and his race are saved from this penalty by 
the work of Christ, and put upon a new pro- 
bation, imder " the law of faith ;" that those 
who fail to fulfil the conditions on which 
" life " is offered in the Gospel will undergo 
the penalty of annihilation, and will for ever 
cease to be. 

Of the modem English advocates of the 
doctrine of the extinction of souls, the most 
prominent is Archbishop Whately. In his 
work on " The Future State " (Lect. viii.) 
he sets forth his opinions. The words trans- 
lated " destruction," and the word *' death," 
as these terms are appUed in the Scrip- 
tures to the lot of the finally impenitent, he 
takes in the most literal meaning. He also 
maintains the opinion, which was occasionaUy 
broached in the middle ages, but was counted 
heretical, that the souls of men are in an un- 
conscious state during the interval between 
death and the general resurrection. 

In recent times the doctrine of universal 
restoration has been espoused by a number 
of theologians, of conspicuous ability, in 
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England. John Foster is one of the most 
noted of these. His position is that the end- 
less punishment of men for the sins of this 
life would he inconsistent with the equity of the 
divine administration. He assumes that their 
nature, at the start, is so *' fatally corrupt," 
and their circumstances so unfavourable, that 
there is no hope for them, save in an operation 
of grace ah extra, which is arbitrary and dis- 
criminative on the part of the Sovereign 
Agent, and independent of the will of man. 
To the objection that punishment is endless, 
because there is an endless continuance in 
sinning, he answers that it is the doom of the 
condemned which " necessitates a continuance 
of the criminality," for this is a doom to sin 
as well as to suffer. '* Virtually, therefore, the 
eternal punishment is the punishment of the 
sins of time." As to the teaching of Scripture, 
Foster remarks, that the terms " everlasting," 
"eternal," ** forever,'* original or translated, 
are often employed in the Bible, as well as 
other writings, under great and various 
limitations of import. But " how could the 
doctrine have been more plainly and positively 
asserted, than it is in the Scripture language ? " 
To this Foster answers, that tr^ are able to 
express it so as to leave no possibility of a 
misunderstanding of our language ; and this was 
equally possible to the Biblical writers. The 
terms they use are designed to magnify, to 
aggravate, rather than to define the evil 
threatened. The great difference of degrees of 
future pimishment, so plainly stated in the 
Scriptures, is said to be an argument of some 
weight against its perpetuity. If a limited 
measure of punishment is consistent with 
equity, then a limited duration may be ; the 
argument from the alleged infinite evil of sin, 
in one case as much as the other, is set aside. "^ 

Another English theologian, whose writings 
on this subject have excited much attention, 
is the late Bev. F. D. Maurice. His opinions 
are presented in his Commentary on John's 
Gospel, his "Theological Essays*' — the last 
Essay in the volume — and in his " Letter to 
Dr. Jelf.** In this last publication, Mr. 
Maurice denies that he is a Universalist. 
Whether suffering will be without end in the 
future life, is a point on which he professes 
himself unable to affirm or deny. His posi- 
tion is that of nescience. Nothing, as he 
thinks, is revealed with regard to the duration 
of punishment. The word aionios (ouWios) 
signifies eternal, and is thought by him to 
have no reference to time. It is applied in 

P Life and CorrespondenQe of John Foster, iL 232 seq. 



the New Testament to God and to things extra- 
temporal. It denotes not duration, but a 
state of quality. *' Eternal " death (or 
punishment) is the opposite of " eternal life," 
as this is defined by the Apostle John. It is 
the condition of a soul bereft of the fellowship 
of God ; but on the question how long this 
state will continue, the word ** eternal ** sheds 
no light. '* Life eternal ** is the knowledge of 
God, and the quality termed " eternal *' is, 
in its entirety, in that life now, in the case of 
every one who is possessed of it. 

With respect to the English Episcopal 
Church, since the publication of the Essays and 
Reviews, the civil courts have decided that the 
Articles do not inculcate the doctrine of endless 
punishment. In the revision of the Articles 
under Elizabeth, when the forty-two were 
reduced to thirty-nine, the forty-second Article, 
in which eternal punishment had been directly 
asserted, was among those left out. This was 
not because the revisers of the Articles dis- 
believed the doctrine, — a doctrine which would 
seem to be implied in Art. xvn (Of Predestina- 
tion and Election) — but it was omitted for 
other reasons. Inasmuch, however, as this 
tenet had once been inserted in the Creed, and 
had been afterwards deliberately omitted, the 
judicial decision was that clergymen who sub- 
scribe -to the Articles are not bound to believe 
and teach it. How extensively it has been 
abandoned in the Anglican Church, at the 
present day, it is impossible to judge. A 
vehement discourse in opposition to it by Canon 
Farrar has lately been put in print. He 
describes himself as having no clear and de- 
cisive opinion on the question of the duration 
of future punishment. He cannot accept the 
Bomish doctrine of purgatory, or the ** spread- 
ing belief in conditional immortality,** or the 
certain belief that all will finally be saved. Yet 
the final sentences of the sermon appear to be 
an expression of this last mentioned belief. 
Dr. Farrar holds that aionios (auoi^ios) means 
** age-long,*' not " everlasting,** and in this sense 
is used in the Bible ; that it means, secondly, 
something extra temporal; but that it does 
not contain the <' fiction of an endless time.*' 
He holds that '< Gehenna,'* as used by Christ, 
indicates, not final and hopeless, but purifying 
and corrective punishment, an " intermediate, 
a metaphorical and a terminable retribution." 

Among the Non-conformists in England, in 
the evangelical bodies, there are many ministers 
who no longer believe in the doctrine of 
endless punishment. A competent witness, 
Bev, Pr. Allon, in a biographical sketch of 
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Bev. T. Binney, prefixed to a yolume of his 
Sermons (London, 1875), says of him, that 
" he refused the hard and terrible conclusions 
of Calvinistic predestination." Dr. Allon 
adds: — 

<'He was one of the earliest of his generation to 
maintain the broad nniversal pnipose of the divine 
Father's love, and of the salration which is proffered 
through Ghrut. And, it may be added here, for the 
same reasons he rejected the dogma of eternal punish- 
ment ; which seems passing through the same stages of 
instinctive shrinking from it, traditional affirmation, 
subtle disintegration, and religious abandonment. 
While Mr. Binney shzank from propounding any alter- 
native theory of the destiny of the wiokeid, he dis- 
tinctly refused to believe in eternal torments. He felt 
that conclusions from which, not in their sinful and 
alienated but in their host and holiest feelings, good 
men instinctively recoiled oould not be possible to the 
holy and loving God. He felt too that it was not 
possible, as with some, mysteries which are simply things 
unknown, to bow in' silence before these conclusions. 
They involve a necessary appeal to moral judgment and 
feeling, and it in this appeal, repugnance, and not 
sympathetic conviction is produced, there must be reason 
to doubt their correctness. 

" His own conclusion, avowed in many conversations 
on the subject, was * It cannot be, that which our best 
feelings shrink from, cannot be possible to God. 
In some way or other. He will solve the dark 
problem of evU in harmony with his righteousness 
and love.* And here he was contented to rest. Mr. 
Binney propounded no counter theory of univer- 
salism, or of repentance beyond the grave; to both 
he saw, both in the statements of Scripture and in 
the moial philosophy of things, insuperable objections. 
He thought that the exegesis of Scriptural representa- 
tions, needed a thorough re-examination ; and that a 
reasonable and reverent interpretation of the strong 
language of Scripture was possible which would not 
necessitate the dogma of eternal suffering.*' 

A few ministers of distinction among the 
English Congregationalists, but only a few, 
favour the annihilation doctrine. 

In the recently pubUshed letters of Thomas 
Erskine, of Linlathen, the author of the noted 
work on the " Internal Evidence " of Bevela- 
tion, the doctrine of universal restoration is 
professed and supported. The main founda- 
tion of this belief is made to be the fatherly 
character of God as revealed in the Bible. A 
father can never cease from the endeavour to 
make his child righteous. The Father of the 
spirits of all flesh will not throw off His care 
for the souls of His children when they leave 
this world ; the supposition that He will grow, 
out of false conceptions of his justice and 
righteousness, which are not separable from 
His love. No human being, it is held by 
Mr. Erskine^can be beyond the reach of God's 
grace and the sanctifying power of His Spirit 
(vol. ii. p. 243). The love of God will attain 
to its end and aim. This he supposes to be 



definitely taught by the Apostle Paul in the 
6th and 11th chapters of the Epistle to the 
Romans (p. 289). By these full and explicit 
declarations of the Apostle, the language in 
Matt xzv. must be interpreted. ''Etemitv 
has nothing to do with duration.'* I think 
eternal means essential in opposition to pheno- 
menal. So eternal life is God's own life ; it is 
essential life; and eternal punishment is the 
misery belonging to the nature of sin, and not 
coming from outward causes " (p. 285). '* I 
do not believe that alaiFios, the Greek word 
rendered ' eternal ' and ' everlasting ' by our 
translators, really has that meaning. I believe 
that it refers to man's essential or spiritual 
state, and not to time, either finite or infinite. 
Eternal life is living in the love of God: 
eternal death is living in self ; so that a man 
may be in eternal life or in eternal death for 
ten minutes, as he changes from one state to 
another " (p. 240). 

One of the earliest American works in 
defence of the theory of Bestoration was " The 
salvation of all men examined," by Dr. 
Charles Chauncey, which was printed in 
London in 1784. Dr. Chauncey advocates this 
theoxy, but he maintains that, if it be rejected, 
the altemative doctrine which next to this is 
best supported, is that of Annihilation. The 
" unpardonable sin " is a sin of which the full 
penalty is exacted ; but this penalty is not 
everlasting. The reply to Chaimcey by Dr. 
Jonathan Edwards is marked by extraordinary 
logical acumen, and by no small degree of 
acuteness in the exegetical part of the dis- 
cussion. One prominent topic in his book 
is the true nature or end of punishment in the 
Divine government. Edwards argues that 
the penalty of sin in the future life is not 
disciplinary, but vindicative in its intent. If it 
be of the nature of chastisement, why is it 
called a " curse " ? Dr. Chauncey had as- 
serted that future punishment is graduated 
according to the varying deserts of offenders. 
Dr. Edwards charges his opponent with a 
confusion of ideas. If all the condemned are 
punished according to the degree of their guilt, 
what distinction is there between him who 
suffers for the unpardonable sin, and trans- 
gressors generally ? 

Since the rise of the Universalist denomina- 
tion in this country, numerous works have 
appeared on the subject before us; but it is 
impossible, in this place, to refer to them 
individually. 

We subjoin to the foregoing sketch one or 
two suggestions, which may afford material 
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for refleotion to those who are interested in 
tracing a theological system to its roots, and 
in observing the transformations which it may 
undergo in the lapse of time. 

Strict Calvinism was a symmetrical and 
coherent system. It was constructed from the 
theological point of view. The starting point 
was God and His eternal purpose. The end 
was made to be the muiifestation of His love 
and £Ss justice, conceived of as co-ordinate. 
The salvation of some, and the condemnation 
of others, are the means to this end. The 
motive of redemption is love to the elect, for 
whom all the arrangements of Providence and 
grace are ordered. The cap-stone was placed 
upon the system by the supra-lapsarians, who 
followed Calvin's strong language in the 
** Institutes " (but not elsewhere, especially 
not in his Commentaries), and made the fall 
and sin of mankind, like creation itself, the 
object of an efficient decree — means to the one 
supreme End ; for if mercy and righteousness 
are to be exerted in the salvation and con- 
demnation of sinners, a world of sinners must 
first exist. 

There was rebellion against this system. 
Not to speak of the different theology of 
the Lutherans — ^in the French Calvinistic 
school of Saumur, wherever Arminianism pre- 
vailed, in the modified Calvinism of the New 
England churches, it was asserted that in "the 
intention of love,'* Christ died for all, that 
€k)d's love extends over all, in the sense that 
He desires them to be saved, yearns toward 
them, and offers them help. 

This mode of thought has more affinity to 
the Greek anthropology than has rigid Cal- 
vinism, or its Augustinian prototype. The 
t^ological point of view is less prominent ; 
it stands in the background. The universal 



love and pity of Gk)d, the broad design of the 
atonement, are the central points. 

The more rigid Calvinism often protested 
against this modification of the system : it con- 
sidered the whole theodicy imperiled by it^ it 
saw in it a drift and tendency towards other 
innovations subversive of the system. 

For if this universal, yearning love is at the 
basis of redemption, will it not be suggested 
that this love will not fail of its end ? WiU the 
heart of God be disappointed of its object ? Will 
the Almighty be baffled by the creaturely 
will? If Christ died for all, will He be 
" satisfied " with anything short of the recovery 
of all? 

As a matter of historical fact, belief in Be- 
storation and kindred doctrines are seen to 
spring up, in different quarters, in the wake of 
the mitigated form of theology to which we have 
referred. 

Not that such beliefs are logically required. 
All a prieri reasoning must be subject to the 
correction of experience. There is a terrible 
reign of sin, though all sin is contrary to the 
will of God : there is a development of sinful 
character, a hardening of the heart, a persis- 
tent resistance, — ^'hoio often would i • • • • 
but ye would not ;" *' woe unto thee, Chorazin, 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida;" there is a stem, 
tragic side to nature and to human life. We 
stand within a sphere where results are not 
worked out by dint of power, but where free- 
dom, under moral law, with all the peril, as 
well as possibility of good, which freedom in- 
volves, is an essential attribute of our being. 
No speculations on the problem of the theodicy 
can have the certainty that belongs to the law 
which is verified by conscience and experience : 
''^Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap." 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST RESPECTING THE DURATION OF 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 



Bt James M. Whiton, Fh.D. 



THE sayings of Christ oonoerning future 
punishment constitute a prominent feature 
of His teadiing. No *' son of thunder '* among 
His apostles has so emphasized the gloomy 
fiact, or exhibited it in such imagery of suffering, 
as He whom.' we love, as the Good Shepherd. 
Since, then, this is not one of those subjects 
on which the Master contented himself with a 
pregnant hint or maxim, and left the duty of 
expanded statement to His apostles, the doctrine 
of the New Testament concerning future 
punishment can be adequately determined, in 
every cardinal point, from the sayings of Christ 
Himself. 

We can best come at the facts, in any inquiry 
as to what Christ taught upon this subject, by 
proposing these Uuree questions : 

I. Did Christ teach that future punishment 
ends in purification and restoration ? 

n. Did He teach that it ends in extinction 
pf being ? 

III. Did he teach that it is endless ? 

One important consideration should be 
allowed to attend these inquiries from the 
start. 

It is certainly an allowable supposition that 
Christ may have really committed Himself to 
no one of the positions indicated by the ques- 
tions proposed. Plainly, there is a quadruple, 
instead of a triple alternative. Perhaps the 
recognition of this hitherto iU-recognized fact 
may help towards a true result, if it is not 
past hope that men can investigate this subject 
without the fatal bias of a wish to come to one 
result rather than another. Undoubtedly, men 
have often examined this subject as partizans, 
through aversion to the positive alt^ative of 
Ujuversalism or of Calvimsm. Perhaps the 
recognition of a negative alternative as possible 
may lessen the temptation to strain evidence 
unduly. Such a recognition may be even of 
still farther help ; for among the prepossessions 



that subtly prejudice a fair conclusion may be 
the one that is most common, viz. : that Christ 
has endorsed one or another of the three posi- 
tions proposed above ; whereas, indeed, He may 
have endorsed no one of them. 

Let us now review the evidence to be drawn 
from Christ's teaching in support of each of 
the three views above propounded, bearing in 
mind, meanwhile, the possibility of the fourth 
alternative, viz : that He has conmdtted Himself 
to no one of them. 

I. Let us make the supposition that the 
current belief in Christ's time respecting future 
punishment was, that it would end in purifica^ 
tion and restoration. What then do we think of 
Christ's prevailing tone as compared with the 
assumed belief of His hearers? Does any 
modem restorationist preacher adopt such a 
tone, use such lured metaphors, jar sensitive 
nerves with such sppeals to fear and images 
of pain ? Even the stem Hebrew prophets 
gild the edge of their stormy visions of retribu- 
tion with comforting promises of mercy after 
wrath. But the loving Bedeemer reUeves His 
pictures of the wrath of God by not one ray of 
light. There is no more cheerful word for the 
punished than, " Depart, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire." Consequentty the doctrine of a 
restoration, so Ieut as it is founded on specific 
words, is founded on some words of the aposties 
(e.g. Col. L 19, 20) rather than on words of 
Clmst. So far as Christ's teachings are con- 
cerned, restorationism is drawn more from " the 
cardinal principles of Christianity"* than 
from any word of the Founder. 

Christ certiunly setUed many things rather 
by general principles than by particumr regu- 
lations. For instance. He did not pronounce 
distinctly on the question of slavery. But He 

* See QderUrl^ Jfmmel^f ihe Am. Vmtarian A$aoe,f 
Iip,4S,49, YoL i, 1854. A rcrrised reprint of a Deolam- 
tionof Opinion. 
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laid down two prinoiples that overfebrew 
slavery ; the brotherhood of all His disciples, 
and the " golden rule." Did He then lay down 
any principle which involves restorationism as 
inevitably as the golden rule, and the brother- 
hood of Christians, involved the aboUtion of 
slavery ? All that can be cited here is in the 
trilogy of parables given in the fifteenth chapter 
of Lidce, depicting the tireless divine seeking 
and saving of the lost. This is said to involve 
restorationism, because Ood will be in every 
world and period unchangeably the same as 
here. But however that may be, another 
question must be answered. Will the loss be 
in every world and period correspondingly the 
same as here — as susceptible, as salvable? 
Restoration involves the consent of two parties. 
It depends on certain conditions of existence 
and of moral freedom, of which enough is not 
' known to justify extending to all future dura- 
tion the analogy of restoration in the present 
world. 

Doubtless, the object of these three parables 
— the most hopeful words for the lost that 
Christ ever spake — was to contrast with the 
censorious spirit of Phariseeism the feelings of 
God toward the lost. Is it not assuming too 
much to claim that they were intended to 
reveal the ultimate issue of every individual 
sinner's experience ? For, despite that reite- 
rated " untU he find it,*' " tiU she find it," not 
every lost sheep, not every lost silver piece, is 
found ; — ^not every publican and sinner came 
to Christ. Some things that are '* possible 
with God " are ^* impossible with men." What 
if that which Christ declared true in this world 
regarding men's disposition toward a condi- 
tional salvation (and it must be borne in mind 
that salvation must always be conditional) be 
true in the future — ** Ye will not come unto Me, 
that ye might have life?" Manifestly these 
parables do not logically guarantee a universal 
restoration. The most that can be claimed 
from them is that they are not inconsistent 
with that hope. The advocate of universal 
restoration is inextricably burdened with the 
fact that the most hopeful and compassionate 
of all the teachers of our religion — the Founder 
Himself — ^has nowhere clearly authorized that 
hope. 

The slight basis that any sayings of Christ 
afford for the doctrine of restoration beyond 
the grave appears from a glance at a few texts 
that have been taken that way, e.g. (Matt. v. 
26) "till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing." 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the leading teacher 
of the Eastern Church in the fifth century, 



made this comment : " Never would He have 
said, ' till thou hast paid ' were it not possible 
for us, paying the penalty for our faults, to be 
freed from them." President Bartlett, follow- 
ing Meyer, regards the " till thou hast paid " 
as a sentence to endless imprisonment, the 
condition of release being beyond fulfilment. 
Each view is mistaken, as the text has no re- 
ference at all to the punishments of eternity. 
Otherwise, who is the " adversary ?" Clement 
thought he was the devil, Augustine thought he 
was God. 

So (Matt. xvii. 84) « till he should pay aU 
that was due," has been pressed opposite ways 
with equal futility. Here, however, a third 
alternative is possible. Considering the hopeless 
vastness of the sum due, it is not unreasonable 
to conjecture that the prisoner may have died 
imder the protracted inflictions of ** the tor- 
mentors," and so have become available for the 
arguments of those who believe that future 
punishment ends in extinction. But all this 
word-play is beside the object of the parable, 
which was to enforce a plain and common moral 
lesson. 

More sensible is the use that has been made 
of Matt. xii. 82, " it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world neither in the world to 
come." Augustine made this comment : " It 
would not be truly said of some that they are 
forgiven neither in this age (sectdo) nor in the 
future, were there not some who,tnough not in 
this, are forgiven in the future." The most 
that can be claimed upon this is a restoration 
from which some are excepted. The true import 
of this passage depends upon the meaning of 
atmv (" world "), to be referred to presently. 

The idea of a restoration, however, partial 
though it be. is not easy to reconcile with that 
apparent stamp of finality which characterizes 
all that Christ has said of the state of those 
who depart out of this world unsaved. Such 
expressions as these: "they shall gather out 
of His kingdom idl things that ofiTend, and them 
which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a 
[the] furnace of fire " (Matt. xiii. 41, 42)— 
** The fire is not quenched " (Mark ix. 46) — 
expressions plainly predicable of all the un- 
saved, lay upon the believer in any restoration 
a burden of proof, the relief of which must be 
sought from ethical and philosophical con- 
siderations of doubtful certainty, rather than 
from any plain word that came from the fie- 
deemer*s lips. 

One of the apparently most conclusive indi- 
cations of an interminable future woe is this 
aspect of finality in what Christ has said af 
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fatnre panishments ; <' If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins : whither I go, 
ye cannot come" (John viii. 24). Those who 
failed to go in with the bridegroom, found the 
door shut, and no reply to their entreaties but, 
" Depart, I know you not " (Matt. xxv. 12). 
He who neglected the wedding garment was 
cast, bound, *' into outer darkness " (Matt. xxii. 
13). Whatever exception one may offer to the 
traditional application of these figures to the 
future life, rather than to the kingdom of Christ 
in this world, Christ plainly warns us, that a 
man may '* lose himself, or be cast away " 
(Luke ix. 25). 

And yet the further question must be admitted 
in regard to this manifest stamp of finality. How 
much of a finaUty is it in fact ? Is it an abso- 
lute finality, never to be reopened, or a relative" 
finality, with some further issue ? Is it a 
finalily for infinite duration, or a finahty for a 
period left indefinite ? Could the supposition 
be entertained, that Christ may be speaking of 
some terminable period of woe, rather than of 
woe that never comes to a period, then this 
stamp of finality would still be reconcilable 
with an hope of an ultimate restoration. 
Whether this important supposition be admis- 
sible, will appear presently, when we come to 
the exact significance of the fundamental words 
employed. Even then, as far as anything that 
Christ has said, the idea of a final restoration 
must remain an imauthorized, however uncon- 
tradicted, hope. 

U. We have next to ask : Did Christ teach 
that iuture punishment ends in extinction of 
being? This view may seem to harmonize 
better with Christ's phraseology than the re- 
storation doctrine ; e.g. such texts as these : 
"The tares are children of the wicked one. 

. • • As therefore the tares are gathered 
and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end 
of this world " (Matt xiii. 88, 40),—" Pear 
Him who is able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell " — ^need no pressing in order to yield 
the doctrine of an extinction as immediate as 
that of straw in fire. Texts of this sort, how- 
ever, and the metaphorical terms, *'worm," 
*' fire," *' death," will seem, especially to those 
who look beyond the first obvious meaning that 
sounds reasonable, equally accordant with pro- 
longed existence in suffering. The life {Ztarj) 
of the saved is not mere being, but also weU- 
being. Consequently, the death of the Idst 
would seem to be not mere extinction — the 
antithesis of being, — but also moral and spiritual 
ruin — the antithesis of well-being. So it appears 
from Matt xxv. 46, where the antithesis of 



** life eternal** is " everlasting punishment " 
(icoAacri?). 

If one were weighing the meaning of the 
fundamental words with simply his English 
Bible before him, the phrase " everlasting 
punishment '' might seem decisive against the 
possibility of the future extinction of tlie 
lost. Punishment,* it may be said, cannot be 
the cessation of punishment. The objection 
is vahd against the idea that the lost lose 
their existence at death ; not valid against the 
idea of a punishment everlasting until it 
destroys existence sometime in futurity. 

Or, using for " everlasting " the synonym 
"eternal," it might be urged, that eternal 
punishment is punishment endZ«M, extinction 
is punishment ende^i. But this is begging the 
question outright by an unwarrantable defin- 
ition. We speak scrip turally of " eternal 
punishment," as will be shown presently, only 
when we drop the idea of duration, and mean 
simply the punishment taking place in eternity. 
That this is no new-fangled use of the word, 
our EngHsh Bibles attest in the phrase, 
'< eternal judgment" (Heb. vi. 2), which 
Bobinson's Lexicon refers to '* the judgment of 
the last day," and which means simply the 
judgment taking place in eternity. 

We shall presently examine the original 
word. But whether it be in English or in 
Greek, that our Bibles tell us of an " ever- 
lasting fire" (Matt, xviii. 8^, this question 
opens at the outset : Does tne Bible aim to 
speak with metaphysical precision ? May not 
a fire that lasts either indefinitely long, or else 
until its material be consumed, be fitly termed 
"everlasting?" 

It is to be noticed, however, that the doctrine 
of extinction under future punishment, so far 
as it is drawn from the language of Christ, 
depends wholly on the preference which is 
given by the interpreter to the literal or the 
figurative signification of the words ; that is, 
it rests on a subjective rather than an objective 
ground — a remark that is, of course, double* 
edged. So far as it is drawn from other 
sources, it depends, like the doctrine of a 
restoration, on ethical and philosophical 
considerations, more or less rehable, but 
beyond the scope of this Article. It certainly 
is nowhere taught in plain terms, unless the 
question be begged by asserting that certain 
terms are to be literidly, rather than meta- 
phorically, taken. This being so, the claim to 
Christ's authority in behalf of the doctrine 
that future pimishment ends in extinction, is, 
at most, a dubious claim. 
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m. The third alternative is now presented : 
Did Christ teach that futiire punishment is 
endless ? Our English Bibles seem to answer 
in the afi&rmative, e.g. (Mark ix. 48, 45) " the 
fire that never shall be quenched.*' Without 
entering into the question whether this is a 
correct version of the original, a reader 
ignorant of any tongue but Ids moUier-English 
might still atfk whether this is to be taken as 
a scientifically precise assertion of endless 
suffering. The Bible tells us that, in the 
deluge, '' all the high hills that were under 
the whole heaven were covered *' (Oen. vii. 19) ; 
but we do not believe that the Alps or the 
Andes were submerged. Tha reference is 
merely to the then inhabited part of the world. 
Moreover, the English reader finds in Isaiah 
Ixvi. 24, the original of the prophecy in Mark, 
referring plainly to a fire that sometime is 
quenched, though lasting long. It is tolerably 
clear to him on such evidence, that the " never 
shall be quenched" may perhaps be fairly 
interpreted by a defining clause, '< till the 
sinner be consumed." When, however, we 
refer to the original, we find the ^' never" to 
be a contribution of our translators: the 
original is simply *' unquenched,'' or "un- 
quenchable '* {iarP€<rm), a predicate that may 
readily be applied to a fire that is not endless. 

Our English Bibles supply us with what 
seems at first a clearer proof-text, in Mark iii. 
29, ** hath never forgiveness." Clear it seems, 
however, only as opposed to the hope of 
restoration. It can be used in behalf of the 
doctrine of extinction as readily as in proof of 
endless suffering. We shaU presently find, 
however, that the phrase here translated 
« never " is repeatedly used in reference to a 
limited period. 

The original of Mark iii. 29, exactly rendered, 
reads, ** hath not forgiveness for the aeon" 
The last three words were regarded by our 
translators as equivalent to the phrase "for 
eternity." This, however, is by no means 
their invariable signification. Compare those 
texts in the Epistle to the Hebrews in which 
Christ is spoken of as a priest for the aeon 
("forever"). Professor Moses Stuart thus 
remarks on Heb. v. 6 : " ' For the aeon ' is to 
be taken in a qualified sense here, as often 
elsewhere, e.g., compare Luke i. 88 with 
1 Cor. XV. 24—28. The priesthood of Christ 
will doubtless continue no longer than His 
mediatorial reign, for when His reign as 
mediator ceases, His whole work, both as 
Mediator and as Priest, will have been accom- 
plished." (Comment, Heb. p. 340). 



I So when Christ promised His disciples : "I 
will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, ihat He may abide with 
jouforthe aeon ^" forever "), even the Spirit of 
Truth " (John xiv. 16), He used ul a limited 
sense the same phrase which in Mark iii. 29 
has been taken to mean " for eternity.^' The 
mission of the Comforter is limited to the 
period, or aeon, during which the Lord has 
withdrawn His visible presence. As 6W, 
the Holy Ohost will be with the disciples 
''world without end" (Uterally, "to all the 
generations of the aeon of the aeons," Eph. iii. 
21), but, as Comforter^ He is " sent»" speci- 
fically, only " for the aeon," or period, during 
which the disciples would otherwise be left 
" comfortless " (John xiv. 18). 

Dr. Bobinson's remark, in his New Testament 
Lexicon, that cis tw aU^va (for the aeon) 
"fdways impUes duration without end,*' is 
manifestly incorrect. The f&ct is, at least in 
the language of the Bible, that ueon^ in its 
strict and proper interpretation, always refers 
to a period, . Accordingly it is frequently used 
in the plural, as no word would be that 
properly signified infinite duration. For 
instance, we cannot speak of etendtieSf but 
the Bible freely speaks of aeons. When it is 
extended to cover duration that never comes 
to a period, it is by inference, not by its proper 
force. What we shaU now dboover in regard 
to the use of the word aeon will be of con- 
sequence also for the meaning of the epithet 
{Leonian that has sprung from it, and is 
translated in our Bibles by " everlasting," and 
" eternal." 

Aeon has a history which decides its meaning. 
It is time that the disputes about this word, 
and its derivative aeonian, should be settled by 
a recurrence to its origin. Its use in the New 
Testament results from its use in the Old 
Testament. The Septuagint version of the 
0. T. into Greek (designated by the numeral 
LXX.) was the popular Bible in Christ's time. 
The LXX. regularly used aeon (which in 
classic Greek variously denotes a life-time, a 
period or age, duration, indefinite, and eternity) 
as the representative of the Hebrew 'olam 
{ch}3r), signifying a tcortd-period or cyele. In 
the Old Testament, all past duration was 
regarded as comprehended in a succession of 
■olams or cycles, called aeons in the LXX. So 
all future duration was viewed in an indefinite 
succession of *olams or aeons. Everlasting 
duration was expressed with precision by the 
plural of *olam; e.g. *'Thy kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom ; " literally, " a kingdom 
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of all 'olanu ; " LXX. " of all the aeons " (Pb. 
cxlv. 18). The same was expressed more 
vaguely by *olam in the singular ; e.g. " I live 
forever,'* literally, "for 'olam ;" LXX. "for the 
aean.** Here *olam gets the signification of 
eternity by inference from its context, the 
subject being God. Where the context does 
not supply such an inference, *olam strictly 
signifies no more than an indefinite period, 
past or foture, unmeasured, perhaps, but not 
necessarily immeasurable ; e.g., "the dead of 
'olam;'* LXX. "the dead of aeon;" as we 
say, "the dead of yore;** Eng. vers, "those 
that have been long dead " (Ps. cxliii. 8). Bo 
"the earth abideth for 'olam;** LXX. "for 
the aeon ; " Eng. vers. " forever " ^Eccl. i. 14). 
Such then was the mould in which the New 
Testament phraseology respecting past and 
future duration was oast. To ignore the 

Peculiar Hebraistic coloring which the New 
'estament word aeon derives from its previous 
use in the LXX. as a synonym of the Old 
Testament *olam (world-period, or cycle^ is to 
miss the right starting point of any scnolarly 
discussion of the terms applied in the New 
Testament to future duration. (See Lange*8 
Oomm. on Eeclesiastes, i. 8. p. 47). 

Two points now require special considera- 
tion. 

1. Past duration and future duration are 
regarded in the Old Testament as comprised 
in a succession of *olam8 or aeons. 

2. Future- duration, permanent, but indefinite, 
is expressed by the phrase for *olam, or unto 
^olam (LXX. for the aeon). The permanency 
of the duration thus indefinitely denoted is 
defined in each case by the context, or in 
other words, by the nature of the subject to 
which permanency is ascribed; e.g. (Exod. 
xxi. 6\ a servant who refuses freedom ** shall 
serve nis master for *olam '* (the aeon). Again, 
God says (Deut. xxxii. 40), " I live for *olam " 
^the aeon). The same indefiniteness appears 
m the phrase "from *olam** which refers to 
past duration ; e.g. Genesis vi. 4, speaks of 
** mighty men which were from ^oXam *' (Eng. 
vers. " of old "). Again, Psakn xciii. 2, says 
of God, " Thou art from *olom *' (Eng. vers, 
"from everlasting"). The idea of endless 
duration is not to be found in either phrase, — for 
or unto *olam, referring to the future, or from 
'olanif referring to the past. The LXX. and 
the New Testament un^ormly give, as equi- 
valents for these phrases, unto the aeon, and 
from aeon, respectively. In every instance 
the context settles the extent of duration which 
is denoted by the elastic and indefinite phrase. 



If now, with these two points in mind, we 
scrutinize the New Testament phraseology, we 
detect a noticeable peculiarity in the language 
used by Christ as compared with the language 
used by others. 

The New Testament imitates the Old Testa- 
ment in its view of duration past and future 
as comprehended in an indefinite succession 
of world-periods (eteons) ; e.g. Luke i. 88, *' He 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for the 
aeons ; '* 1 Cor. ii. 7, " which God ordained 
before the aeons ; " 1 Cor. x. 11, " the ends of 
the aeons;*' Eph. iL 7, "in the aeons to 
come ;*' 1 Tim. i. 17, "the'Eing of the aeons.*' 
But the language of Ohrist ECimself presents a 
marked exception to this. Christ never speaks 
of the AEONS» but only of the abon. He some- 
times applies this designation to the present 
world ; e.g. (Mark iv. 19), " the cares of the 
aeon " (Eng. vers. " of this world) : *' Matt, 
xxviii. 20, " the end of the aeon " (Eng. vers. 
" of the world.*') So also to the future world, 
which He calls " the coming aeon " (Luke 
zviii. 30), or " that aeon " (Luke n. 85), and 
which He contrasts with the present, " neither 
in this aeon, nor in that which is to be" 
(Matt. xii. 82). But His invariable phrase 
with apparent reference to a permanent future 
is the €ft9 roy atSwa — eis ton atona (for the aeon)^ 
which has just been discussed. Once He uses 
it in contrasting the transient relation of a 
servant with the permanent relation of a son 
^John viii. 85), and once in pronouncing an 
urevocable cuxse upon the fig-tree (Mark xi. 
14) ; but elsewhere mostly in promises to the 
beuever ; " shall live for ever ; " '* shall never 
see death ; " " shall never perish ; " " shall 
never die;" "that He may abide with you 
for ever" (John vi. 51, 58; viii. 51; x. 28; 
xi. 26 ; xiv. 16). Once only He uses it in 
warning (Mark iii. 29.) 

How then does this peooliazity in Christ's 
language affect our inter^etation of His 
teaching ? This inquiry divides into two. 

1. Does "the aeon" which Christ promises 
the believer refer to a definite period, a single 
aeon among many, or doea it denote an in- 
definite permanency f Considering the frequency 
with which the LXX. on the one hand, and 
the epistles of Paul on the other, speak of 
" the aeons,** is Christ's invariable tise of the 
singular, "the aeon,*' without significimce9 
Christ knew the LXXi, by heart, and Paul was 
familiar, we may believe, both with the LXX. 
and with his Master's teachings. Is it possible, 
^en, tiiat " the aeon " of Christ's warnings 
and promises is sunply the aeon of His 
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mediatorial reign, which hegan at His resur- 
rection, and shall end after the last enemy, 
death, has been destroyed ? (1 Cor. xv. 24 — 
28). Without here accepting this as the 
correct interpretation, there is ground enough 
for regarding it as reasonable. Were it to be 
adopted, the promise of immortality would be 
in no way abridged. That rests upon the most 
speoiiio assurance : " Because I live, ye shall 
live also *' (John xiv. 19). To live with Christ 
to the end of His kingdom surely contains the 
guarantee of all that may be beyond. The 
passages open to the suggested interpretation 
have just been cited from John. Another 
passage that stands on the same level is Mark 
iii. 29, " hath not forgiveness for the aeon, but 
is involved in aeonian sin." Here no hope of 
restoration is held out at the aeon's end, but 
the ultimate issue is shrouded in mystery. 

2. If, however, the suggested interpretation 
be untenable: — if ''the aeon*' that Christ 
speaks of be simply the permanent future 
state, we meet a question which starts from 
the point already established, viz. : that the 
phrase " for the aeon " (for ^olam) denotes a 
permanency which varies irom a comparatively 
brief period to endlessness, according to the 
nature of the subject. Is then the nature of the 
subject such that the doom mentioned in Mark 
iii. 29, must be endless punishment? Here 
we have to consider both the nature of the 
punished soul, and the nature of its punish- 
ment. Is the soul, then, possessed of an 
immortahty that cannofhe lost or taken away? 
Is its nature such that it can never, under any 
circumstances, cease to exist ? Or, as to the 
punishment threatened, is this of such a 
nature that, once begun, it mu^t endlessly con- 
tinue ? Each of these questions must be 
affirmatively answered, before we can derive 
from the nature of the subject the notion of 
endlessness which does not belong to the 
indefinite phrase. Immortality is one thing, 
and an indefeasible, inaUenable immortality is 
another. The latter is not to be taken for 
granted, but to be proved from Scripture, as 
it still waits to be. 

Thus far, the words of Christ yield, at most, 
the doctrine of an indefinitely continued future 
punishment, but not of an endless punishment. 

We have now to examine the significance of 
a class of texts containing the epithet *' eternal " 
or '' everlasting." It is much to be regretted 
that our translators did not uniformly render 
the original aeonian (omuvuk) by the word eternal, 
instead of skipping, as they do, from the one 
synonym to iho other, as in Matt. xxv. 46, 



John iii. 15, 16. Christ applies this epithet 
** aeonian " to •* sin," Mark iii. 29 ; to " punish- 
ment/' Matt. xxv. 46 ; to " fire," Matt, xviii. 8, 
xxv. 41 ; to " habitations," Luke xvi. 9 ; and 
to <*life," Matt. xix. 29, and elsewhere fre- 
quently. The question of its meaning in these 
connections is very soon answered. Manifestly^ 
the adjective *' aeonian" can mean no more 
than the noun '' aeon " from which it is formed, 
and from which it gets its literfd signification 
— ''relating or belonging to an aeon or the 
aeons." If Christ does not teach absolute and 
proper eternity by the noun " for the aeon," 
He does not teach it by the equivalent adjective 
" aeonian." Precisely like " aeon," ** aeonian " 
exhibits in the New Testament the Old Testa- 
ment idea of duration comprised in a succes- 
sion of world-periods, or cycles. Corresponding 
to passages already cited, in which '' aeon " 
refers to periods which have come to an end, 
other passages may be cited in which '* aeonian " 
carries the same meaning ; e.g. (Romans xvi. 
25) '*kept secret in aeonian times" (Eng. 
vers. " since the world began ") ; again (Titus 
i. 2), *' in hope of aeonian life, which God, 
that cannot lie, promised before aeonian 
times." Can the word carry two senses in 
this verse, so that '* aeonian times " denotes 
measurable periods of the past, but " aeonian 
life " denotes an absolutely endless future ? 

The most that this word can carry, then, in 
the great text. Matt. xxv. 46, is shown by the 
reading in the old Syriac version (A«D. 100-160), 
" These shall go away to the pain of the *olam 
(aeon), and these to the life of the 'olam " (aeon). 

An inferential meaning, however, is pressed 
into the word just here, which demands 
criticism. As to the future state, both of the 
righteous and of the wicked. Dr. Tayler Lewis 
remarks: ''Both states are expressed in 
language precisely parallel, and so presented 
that we cannot exegetically make any difference 
in the force and extent of the terms." If, 
then, " aeonian life." denotes something that 
is strictly endless, does no^'< aeonian punish- 
ment " denote that which is no less strictly 
endless ? The question is often urged as 
conclusive, but a counter-question intervenes. 
Is it an amount of existence, or a kind of 
existence, that Christ promises in the announce- 
ment of <' aeonian life ? " Certainly, the 
quaUtative, not the quantitative view is funda- 
mental in Christ's idea of life. 

Just here a curious inconsistency is apparent 
in the reasoning of those who find in Christ's 
teaching the doctrine of endless conscious 
suffering. 
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On one side, to the annihilationist, who 
nrges his literal interpretation of ''life'* and 
** death/' they reply, that ** life " is not mere 
being, bat well-being ; " death " not mere loss 
of being, but ill-being. Here, evidently, they 
hold that life and death, as terms applied to 
the future state, must be taken quahtatively, 
not quantitatively, and denote a kind, not an 
amount, of existence. 

On the other side, to one who doubts 
whether the duration, as distinct from the 
kinder condition of future existence has been 
revealed in Matthew's picture of the Judgment, 
they reply, that the promise of an endless life 
to the righteous requires us to infer, from the 
antithesis, that the punishment of the wicked 
will also be endless. They insist on the end- 
lessness of this punishment as a vital point, 
and some go as far as to place it on a level of 
importance in the evangelical system with 
Christ's Atonement for sin. Here they cross 
over to the position of the annihilationist 
previously combated, that it is an amount, not 
a kind, of existence, which Christ promises or 
threatens, and they assert what they had before 
denied, viz. : that the quantitative rather than 
the qualitative idea is the primary thought of 
the Master. 

The inconsistency of such reasoning is suffi- 
cient to discredit the inference which it draws 
from the antithesis in the text referred to. 

Of course, it is not to be doubted that the 
aeonian life will dUo be an endless life. Being, 
fundamentally, a certain kind of life, it is of 
that kind that tends to endlessness. It is 
"righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost " (Romans xiv. 17). It is a per- 
sonal knowledge of God in Christ and com- 
munion with him (John xvii. 8 ; 1 John v. 11, 
12). It is the life characterizing the aeon to 
come (old Syr. vers. " the life of the aeon "), 
and unfolded there in full glory, having been 
communicated to the believer in this world — 
e.g. **hath eternal life" (John vi. 54). It is 
that kind of life which is developed and sus- 
tained by receiving the spirit of God (Bomans 
viii. 6). That life of such a kind will oe made 
perpetual by a perpetual influx from its divine 
source, that it tends to be, and will become, an 
endless life, there is no doubt. Only let it be 
observed, that the primary and fundamental 
meaning is Ufe of a certain kind — not of a 
certain extent — and that this is the idea which 
fixes the meaning of the antithetical expression, 
" aeonian punishment." 

Can we then conclude at once, from the 
bare antithesis, that the tendency of the 



" aeonian punishment " likewise is to perpe- 
tuity, and that it will prove endless, because 
the '* aeonian life " will prove endless ? A 
*' moral momentum " is, doubtless, generated 
by progress in the way of death, the same as 
by progress in the way of life. The tendency 
of character is to permanence, the same in 
the sinner as in the righteous. This, in fact, 
is the hopeless thing about sin, — ^that it is 
self-perpetuating; its punishment consists, 
primcuily, in a de'eper and deeper involvement 

in sin. 

<* This is the yexy cane of eyil deed 
That of new eyil it becomes the seed." 

But it is one thing to admit this, and quite 
another to assert that a perfect parallel exists 
between the processes of spiritual Ufe and the 
processes of spiritual death ; and that the un- 
natural development of sin mast be endless, 
because the development of righteousness will 
be endless. If the soul be indefeasibly im- 
mortal, then one might with tolerable certainty 
predict an endless career of the sinful character 
— at least of some such — ^the same as of the 
righteous. If it be antecedently as probable that 
God will evermore uphold in being a soul 
irrecoverably involved in the processes of 
" aeonian destruction " (2 Thes. i. 9), as it is 
that He will perpetuate the immortality of a 
soul healthfully developing the '* aeonian life " 
received through Christ (John x. 28), then, 
and not otherwise, the inference of an endless 
misery from an endless happiness may have 
some rational foundation. 

One more criterion of these texts which have 
been thought to teach the endless duration of 
future punishment remains to be examined, 
viz.: the prevailing opinion among Christ's 
cotemporaries. If that opinion held the end- 
lessness of future punishment, then, it is said, 
Christ endorsed that opinion by using language 
that harmonizes with it. 

This argument is based on the assumption, 
that if Christ's hearers, believing as supposed, 
had misunderstood Him, He would have 
corrected them by speaking so explicitly that 
they would have perceived the difference 
between what they believed, and what He 
meant. But this assumption fails when tested 
elsewhere ; e.g. (Matt. xix. 28) : '< Ye also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel." In the spiritual en- 
thronement of the apostles, to whose words, as 
to their Master's, the church universal still 
carries every controversy for judgment, how 
differently from their expectations has the 
promise been fulfilled 1 How wide the diver- 
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genoe, left unexplained till time shall make it 
clear, between what they believed, and what 
Christ meant! Christ's teaching in the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum (John vi. 59) is proof 
that He did not always think best to explain 
the contradictions between what He meant, 
and what the people understood. So, too, in 
regard to the resurrection-doctrine, no one 
wSl claim that Christ's sayings, although they 
harmonized with the popular belief, endorsed 
the gross materialistic conceptions of the resur- 
rection which then prevailed. Must we believe 
in the pre-existence of the soul, because Christ 
did not think fit to contradict that belief, when 
suggested by the question of His disciples 
(John ix. 2) ? 

It would not be difficult to show that, in fiEhct, 
there were varieties of belief among the Jews 
of Christ's time regarding the duration of future 
punishments. If this feust be admitted, then 
Christ's language harmonizing with one of these 
varieties does not endorse it, unless one can 
show, what no one has yet shown^ that it har- 
monizes with no other. 

Conceding^ however, that there were no 
varieties of belief, yet such was the reserve of 
Christ (Matt. xiii. 84 ; John xvi. 12, 25), that 
no certain conclusions can be drawn from His 
saying nothing in contradiction or correction 
of the views of His hearers upon this subject. 

So far, then, as we have examined the teach- 
ings of Christ, it does not appear that they 
pronoimce upon the duration of future pimish- 
ment. They affirm no hope of restoration, they 
foretell no ultimate extinction, they enforce no 
belief in an endless consciousness of misery. 
So far as an unbiassed criticism can arrive at 
die exact meaning of language, Christ's 
language is so indecisive as to the duration of 
future punishment, that any one of these three 
alternatives may be the real fact, although they 
may not seem equally probable. 

This is all the more significant, when it is 
borne in mind that Christ had words of com- 
mand — ^had He chosen to use them — ^which 
would have expressed the endlessness of punish- 
ment with the same precision that we now 
employ. Why then did He never use the pre- 
cise classical word for <' endless" (drcXcvn/ros), 
as it was used in defining the doctrine five 
hundred years after ? Why did He never use 
any of the synonyms of that word which are 
found in the New Testament, as in 1 Tim. i. 4 ; 
Heb. viL 16 ? It is a conspicuous fact, that 
both Christ and His apostles, in speaking of the 
future state, avoid all quantitative terms what- 
ever, put aside every word and phrase that is 



capable of expressing endlessness > with preci 
sion, and confine themselves to the elastic anC 
indecisive words ** aeon " and << aeonian.*' 

But it would be a great error to suppose that 
the fact of future punishment is made at all 
uncertain by this withholding of a decisive word 
as to its duration. The fact is most profusely 
invested with all the symbolism of pain and 
woe. There is an awfal terror in the very 
mystery in which the Saviour bids the sixmer 
take coimsel from his fears for eternity, sur- 
rounded with thronging images of suffering — 
the worm and the fire, the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, the society of devik. On the most 
hopeful view that can be imagined, a dense and 
appalling cloud rests upon the future of him 
who goes out of this world in alienation from 
his God. Be it only held fast, that, in Christ's 
doctrine of spiritual life and death, these two 
opposite terms are used qualitatively, not quan- 
titatively, to express a kind, rather than an 
amount of existence ; then, beyond question, 
whichever of the three suppositions as to the 
duration, i.e. the amount, of future punishment 
be regarded as in accord with fact, the Saviour's 
words will give to any serious mind an adequate 
impression both of the evil of sin and the grace 
of redemption. 

There are now three questions which maybe 
briefly put, as the result of this discussion, and 
left for answer with every thoughtful mind. 

1. is a doctrine so fraught with horror as the 
endless conscious misery of any feUow-oreatures 
to be accepted as a tenet of Christian belief on 
any less conclusive evidence than an unmis- 
takable word of God ? 

2. In view of the difficulty with which tiie re- 
reception of a supernatural revelation is encum- 
bered in many minds, is it well to insist that 
any doubtful point is a part of that revelation, 
with which that revelation must stand or fall ? 

8. Xs it reasonable to affirm, that any doc- 
trine of man's ultimate destiny in future 
punishment is so far on a level, in clearness 
and strength of evidence, with those doctrines 
of revelation which are generally recognized as 
fundamental, that it can be classed with them 
as an essential portion of revelation, to reject 
which is logically to reject the whole ? Jb it 
sensible, or absurd, to put the endlessness of 
future punishment on a level with justification 
byf aith ? Is it zeal for Christ's truth, or an 
extravagant confidence in one's own conclu- 
sions, to hold that the doubt whether the end- 
lessness of hell has been revealed by our Lord 
is enough to disqualify a man, however gifted, 
for the ministry of the evangelical churches ? 
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(Seoond Essay.) 

THE TEACHISG OF CHRIST RESPECTING THE DURATION OB 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

Bt Pbofessob W. S. Ttlbb, D.D. 



THEBE is scarcely any subject in regard to 
which onr opinions are more likely to be 
influenced by our feelings and wishes than that 
of a fatore state of rewards and punishments. 
The interests inyolved are so transcendent, the 
happiness or misery at stake is so immense 
beyond description or adequate conception, 
that our hopes and fears cannot but be excited, 
and it will be strange if they do not disturb 
the balance of the judgment. Aside from the 
bias of self-complacency and self-love, we can- 
not but with to disbeUeve a doctrine of such 
tremendous import to any of our race as that 
of the endless misery of the wicked ; and this 
wish is confessedly father to the thoughts and 
reasonings of nmny on the subject, is the 
acknowledged motive of not a few of the books 
and articles that are written upon it. 

The popular literature of the day is largely 
arrayed against this doctrine. Novels carica- 
ture it, magazines represent it in an odious 
light, and newspapers stigmatize as "the 
friends of everlasting punishment '* those who 
hold what has been tibe received doctrine of the 
Church in all ages, and what indeed has been 
the general sentiment of mankind, as set forth 
by their poets, historians, orators and philo- 
sophers. The materialistic tendencies of 
modem science, the remarkable sensitiveness 
of modem civilization to every form of suffer- 
ing, and the strong drift of our country and 
our age towards ultra democracy, against law 
and order and strict execution of justice, all 
unite to swell the tide. Congregations and 
churches have grown fastidious, words, once 
heard perhaps too often, must not now be 
uttered to '' ears polite ; " and, although the 
departure from the standards in oi&odox 
churches is by no means so wide as many would 
fain believe, the state of the public mind is not 
favourable to a candid hearing or a calm and 
impartial discussion, either from the pulpit or 
the press. 
It must be confessed that this is in part a 



natural reaction from an opposite extreme. 
Frightful pictures of hell and purgatory have 
long occupied the most conspicuous places in 
Catholic churches. Catholic pulpits, since as 
well as before the Beformation, have resounded 
with the same awful themes, and Protestant 
pulpits in times not long gone by have dwelt 
too exclusively on the sterner and more alarm- 
ing aspects erf our holy rehgion. I am also 
free to confess that all our theology is, un- 
consciously to ourselves, too traditional, too 
subjective, too much a matter of education on 
the one hand, or on the other of individual 
prejudice or preference, feuicy or caprice. " We 
all " — ^by which he meant theologians of all 
schools — '* we allhave a great deal to unload," 
said one of the best scholars and soundest 
theologians, and at the same time one of the 
most child-like Christians of our day, in the 
last interview I ever had with him. Who of 
us has any idea, how much of his theology and 
religion is his own, how much his fattier's and 
mother's, how much his minister's or teacher's, 
how much tradition or public opinion, and how 
much, or, alas, how little the simple teaching 
of the Master t And, in this matter, as in 
so many others, the man who most confi- 
dently sees a mote in his brother's eye, is 
usually the very man who has a beam in his 
own eye. 

Another confession I feel bound to make. 
There was a time when I allowed myself to 
comfort persons who were distressed with the 
thought of endless punishment, by telling them 
that perhaps the words commoxdy understood 
to teach this doctrine do not mean endless. So 
that I have a good deal of ^rmpathy with the 
author of that scholarly, and in intention, Deut 
book, '* Is Eternal Punishment Endless ? " who 
wrote the book expressly to relieve the distress 
of a personal friend. At the same time he, 
and others like him, cannot but see that such 
is not the state of mind which is most favourable 
to a just and impartial exegesis of tiiese Scrip- 
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tures. And I cannot but ask them, and ask 
myself, if there is not a more excellent 
way, viz. : first to ascertain just what is the 
honest and fair meaning of the Master in his 
teachings on this subject, and then if we should 
come to the conclusion that, when interpreted 
according to the common understanding of 
words and the usual laws of language, he does 
teach the doctrine of endless punishment — 
labour to bring ourselves and our inquiring, 
anxious friends up to his view of sin and its 
penalty, and into full sympathy with his teach- 
ing, even as he was in full sympathy with the 
Father. 

Turning our attention now from all modem 
doctrines and human creeds to the instructions 
of the Great Teacher as they are recorded in 
the Gospels, in contrast with our narrowness 
%nd onesidedness, prejudice and passion, un- 
belief find uncertainty, we cannot but be struck 
VTith his breadth and depth, his impartiality 
and comprehensiyeness, his freedom and bold- 
ness, and above all his authority and certainty 
in matters in which the wisest and best of 
human teachers, and that more in proportion 
as they have been wiser and better, have been 
uncertain and free to confess their ignorance. 
''He taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the seribes.** He spoke what he 
knew and testified what he had seen of God and 
man, of the invisible and eternal world, of the 
kingdom of heaven and the way of entrance to 
it. He revealed God to us as the all-merciful 
and all-loving Father, who maketh His sun to 
rise upon the evil and the good, and who so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should 
not perish but have everlasting life, and at the 
same time the righteous and holy Father whose 
wrath abideth on all impenitent and unbelieving 
sinners ; the only Good Being who alone is to 
be supremely loved and trusted, and yet tlie 
only Being who is really to be feared, since he 
only can destroy both soul and body in hell. 
He makes men known to themselves as they 
never knew themselves before, as the children 
of God, whose duty and privilege it is to be 

Eerfect, as their Father in heaven is perfect, 
ut his sinful children who all need to ask 
forgiveness for their sins every day of their 
lives, and who, if they do not repent, must all 
alike perish. There are no darker views of 
human nature and the human heart than are 
presented by Him who knew what was in man. 
"Out of the heart proceed murders;" ''that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ;*' " except 
a man be bom again, be cannot see the king- 



dom of God." At the same there are no 
such bright visions of what men may and will 
become when, born of the Spirit, they shall 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. No one ever so magnified and exalted 
the divine law : "I came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill," or fill full; your righteousness 
must exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees ; 
a lustfal look is adultery ; hatred is murder. 
No one ever painted in more vivid colours the 
dreadful penalty of that law, the inevitable and 
irremediable consequences of unbelief, the irre- 
trievable ruin, the unrelieved and unrelievable 
sufferings, the everlasting punishment .of un- 
charitable, unforgiving and unforgiven sinners. 
And this view of the character and law of God 
on the one hand, and the sin and peril of men 
on the other, doubtless furnishes the clue to 
the otherwise strange and incomprehensible 
fact that the most terrible denunciations of 
woe and wrath that are to be found in the 
whole Bible do not come from prophets, or 
apostles, or reformers, but they drop from the 
lips of Him who was the Son of Man and the 
brother of the race, and who so loved every 
human being that he tasted death for every man. 

And this is the whole secret of his mission. 
He " came to call sinners to repentance." He 
" came to seek and to save that which was 
lost." And so he presses every possible mo- 
tive, and warns and entreats men to cut off 
the right hand, to pluck out the right eye, to 
agonize that they may enter in at the strait 
gate, " for wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destmction, and many 
there be which go in thereat : Because strait 
is the gate and narrow the way that leadeth 
to life, and few there be that find it." 

If any one doubts that this is the tenour and 
spirit of our Lord's teaching and preaching, 
let him review them, as I have done, chapter 
after chapter, and Gospel after Gospel; let 
him bring together and write together (as I 
have done for the purpose of this Article, and 
if space would permit, would gladly lay the 
whole before my readers, for it woidd be far 
more impressive than any synopsis), let him 
bring together not only those utterances which 
teach directly the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion, but also those passages which bear on it 
indirectly ; for it is the general drift and spirit 
of his teaching which makes this subject loom 
up in such portentous form and aspect in the 
Gospels. Let him begin with the first Gospel, 
and see how the first sermon, the Sermon on 
the Mount, ends with the sentence : — "Depart 
from me aU ye that work iniquity," and the 
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ntier rnin of him that built his house on the 
sand, and the last discourse, that on the scenes 
of the last judgment, concludes with the sen- 
tence, ''Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,'' 
and the declaration, '* These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life everlasting ;" and then 
see how all through both discourses and 
all through the intervening chapters, the 
gehenna of fire, the furnace of fire, the 
outer darkness, the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, the doom of the unforgiving cre- 
ditor, and the unfaithful husbandman, and 
the guest without a wedding garment, and the 
drunken and riotous servant, and the wicked 
and slothful one, and the woes pronounced on 
Chorazin and Bethsaida and Capernaum, more 
intolerable than that which had fallen on Tyre 
and Sidon, and Sodom and Gomorrah, add a 
fearful emphasis to those first, and last teach- 
ings. 

Then let him take up in like manner one 
after another the second, third, and fourth 
Gospels, and find there the same solemn and 
awful lessons illustrated and enforced by the 
same terrific images, together with others that 
are even more vivid, more explicit and, if 
possible, more terrible, such as that sad 
refrain annexed in Mark to the gehenna of 
fire, <* Where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched ; *' the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus in Luke, so explicit in its 
lesson of immitigable and unescapable *' tor- 
ment," and those parallelisms between the 
righteous and the wicked in all the gospels so 
characteristic of our Lord's teachings : " he 
that believeth and is baptised, shall be saved, 
and he that believeth not, shall be judged " 
and of course condemned ; and, ''All that are 
in their graves shall come forth, they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life, and 
they &at have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of condemnation." He may read them in the 
original Greek, or in the English version, the 
Douai version, the French or German version, 
in any version in whatever language, or he may 
make his own translation, provided only it be 
a real transUuion ; for the sense is so inherent 
in the utterances and so inseparable from 
them that no translation can change essentially 
the drift and spirit of such teachings. I have 
thus re-read the gospels and re-examined the 
whole subject. I have endeavoured to do this 
candidly and faithfully with a sincere desire, 
not to read my opinions into the Master's 
teaching but to read the very meaning and 



spirit of the Master's teaching into my own 
soul. And if my readers would do the same, 
I cannot but think, the same impressions would 
be left on their minds as have been made upon 
my own. And those impressions — we speak 
oiily of impressions here — we will see by and 
by what conclusions we are obliged to form^« 
those impressions are such as these ; I merely 
state them, not in their strength and fulnesSy 
but with the utmost brevity : 

1. This is not the teachmg and preaching of 
a Universalist, or a Bestorationist, or an Amii- 
hilationist. 

2. The teaching and preaching of Christ on 
this subject is so much bolder and stronger than 
that of orthodox pulpits, so much more strenu- 
ous and alarming as well as more positive and 
authoritative than even that of prophets and 
apostles, that it is explicable only on the sup- 
position that it proceeded from a different 
point of view, from a higher and of course 
truer stand-point, nearer to the throne of God 
and in fuller sympathy with His law and justice 
— nearer also to the retributions of eternity and 
with a clearer view of the ill desert of sin and 
the fatal consequences of rejecting the Gospel. 

8. The teaching of Christ cannot but leave 
upon the mind of the unprejudiced reader the 
impression, deeper and stronger than almost 
any other, that there is no salvation, no help, 
no hope for those who reject or neglect him 
who came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. This is what gives such intensity, such 
earnestness, such pathos and power to his 
warnings and entreaties. He is the only 
Saviour of lost men, the only life of men dead 
in trespasses and sins. After death there is an 
impassable gulf between the righteous and the 
wicked. The resurrection is to life on the one 
hand and to damnation on the other. The 
judgment is a finality. It is just what common 
Christians and Christian teachers have always 
been accustomed to call it, the final judgment 
Otherwise the language of the Judge is 
strangely exaggerated and the whole descrip- 
tion is a solenm farce. 

4. This utter and irretrievable ruin is not 
the death of the body or the annihilation 
of the soul, but conscious misery after death. 
It is ceaseless and endless *\ torment.** The 
unforgiving creditor and therefore unforgiven 
debtor is delivered over to the *' tormentors " 
till he pays the debt which, on the very 
face of it, is so great that he never can 
pay it. The rich man is " tonnentedf** and 
the place in which he is, is a " place of 
torment." In the plainest and simplest lai^- 
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gnage, and that the very langaage of the 
Judge, it is everlasting punishment. ** These 
shaU go away into punishment everlasting," 

5. There is a remarkable parallelism be- 
tween the punishment of the wicked and the 
, blessedness of the righteous which so runs 
'through all the teaclung of Christ that the 
' tw<^ doctrines are inseparable from each other 
^ and they must stand or fall together. So far 
*as they rest on his authority, the one is just 
as certain as the other. The one is just as 
enduring as the other. The same words ex- 
press the duration of both. And this parallel- 
ism is not confined to single passages, but, as 
I have already said, it runs, as a characteristic 
feature, through all Ghrist^s teaching and 
preaching. It is found not only in the form 
but in the substance. It marks not the letter 
onlv but the spirit. It is so wide-spreading 
and all-pervading that we cannot take away 
either of the doctrines without taking down 
the very structure of the gospels themselves. 

Such is the view which Christian readers 
generally in all ages have taken as lying on 
the very face of all the gospels alike, however 
unlike they may be in ol^er respects ; such 
the general impression which, after a careful 
re-reading and with increased conviction, I am 
constrained to feel, the teaching of Christ 
would naturally and almost inevitably leave 
on Hie mind of any one who should read it 
for the first time and without any personal or 
theological bias. 

But it is said, that the words which in our 
version are rendered forever, for ever and ever, 
eternal and everlasting do not mean endless. 
This question also I have carefully re-examined, 
and I now proceed to give the conclusions I 
have reached, at* the same time indicating 
more or less of the process by which I was led 
to tiiem. 

The words aJmv and aJmvuy:, on which this 
question chiefly turns, have their ^ root, or 
appear in the simplest form, in the adverb dc^ 
or oici which, both in etymology and in mean- 
ing, is the exact equivalent of the English aye 
and ever, of the German ewig, the Q-othic ai/vs, 
the Latin aevum, etc., etc. — ^it is in fact the 
same word appearing under varying forms but 
with the same signification in tiiese and other 
branches of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages. It is in its essence a time word, and 
means not any time but every time, not once 
or at some time (that in Greek is irorc) but all 
the time, or at all times, always, forever. Thus 
in Homer and Hesiod, ai^ i<Wcs is constantly 
used as an epithet of the gods, interchangeably 



with MavaroL (II. I, 294 et passim), and some- 
times in connection with ct^amroi and after it 
as a stronger term, or for emphasis, as in the 
Theogony, 22, 105 et al., where of course it 
means ever being, ever existing, everlasting in 
the most absolute sense in which the early 
Greeks conceived of immortality or existence 
without end. It is the word which Sophocles 
uses in his Antigone (456) to express the dura- 
tion of those eternal and immutable unwritten 
laws of God of which the heroine says, they Une 
forever, del Ztj ; and also the duration of that 
everlasting ftiture in which she will be with 
her dead lover ; for there I shaU he forever, IkU 
yap cuei kcuto^mu,* (76). With the preposition 
CIS it forms the compound words iawti or the 
phrase h &tC which answers exactly to our for 
^y^f or forever, as in Aeschylus fEumen. 886), 
and Euripides (Sup. 876) in botn which places 
it expresses the duration of the rewards of 
piety and obedience. With the article and the 
noun )(p6voq it forms the expression rov aUl 
Xpovw, the all time, and with ds <x trpoi especi- 
ally, for all future time, forever^ which Plato 
uses (Gorg. 525 C.) to express the duration of 
the punishment of the incurably wicked, whom 
he represents as suspended in hades sufiiering 
rov del xpovoy the most painful and fearful suf- 
ferings, like '^ Tantalus and Sisyphus" whom 
Homer has represented as being punished in 
hades, rw del xP^vov (Gorg. 525 E.) Plu- 
tarch uses the same expression in his Consola- 
tion to Apollonius to comfort him in the 
untimely death of his litUe son by the assur- 
ance that he had gone away from this mortal 
life into eternity, irpos rov del xpovov, before he 
had fallen into any of the excesses that too 
often attend more advanced years. What such 
expressions mean and must mean in the lan- 
guage of Plato and Plutarch, we know from 
the fact that they were both full believers, not 
only in the immortality but the absolute inde-r 
structibleness of the soul. 

But instead of the complex and clumsy riif 
aUi xp^vw, the single word aluv which, by 
derivation and in signification, is its exact 
equivalent (although used also in a looser way 
and wider sense as we shall see), — ^the single 
word autfv is the word which is most frequentiy 
employed by Greek classical writers when they 
wi^ to express the idea of eternity. Thus 
Plato in the Timaeus (87 — 88) uses the word 

* The form of ezpreflaion seems to be borrowed horn 
lying in the grave, but the idea of life with her beloved 
and of retribution also is associated- with it, for she 
argues that as she is to be there so much longer, it is 
more important to please the gods below than tho 
powers here. 
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ahmf to express absolute eternity without begin- 
ning or end, and distinguishes it from time 
{xpmfo^ thus : ahi)v is the pattern (vopoSciy/uui^, 
xpovoi 18 an imitation or image of it ; time is 
made or begotten, eternity (aluw) is unmade 
and unbegotten ; time is made up of days and 
months and years, of past, present, and 
future, eternity {atm/) has no days or months 
or years, no past, present, and future ; 
we cannot say that it was or is to be 
but only that it » — always is ; God made the 
material heavens (ovpovds) to be in their motions 
the measure of time, but auov is immeasurable, 
immoveable, unchangeable. Aristotle uses the 
word in the same way, only he makes the 
heavens (ovpavos» Goelum) also to be eternal 
and the measure oi eternity ^ and in his De Coelo 
(I, 9, 10) he gives the derivation and definition 
of ojiMv as follows : " the duration or full period 
(rcXos) of the whole heaven and the full period 
which comprehends infinite time and infinity 
{av€ipcfv )(p6vov xal 1*71^ dircipuu') is &ww having 
received that name from tne fkct that it always 
is (del civcu) immortal and divine ;" " this," he 
says, ** is the name divinely given it by them of 
old time" (irap^ rwv &pxaMiw). And Philo 
Judaeus in his treatise on the unchangeable- 
ness of God distinguishes <ua>v from xp^yo^ very 
much as Plato does, saying that eternity (aulw) 
is the beautiful archetype of time, and in 
eternity (iy cLuwi) nothing is past and nothing 
is future but eveiythingis present. 

We would not be understood to imply that 
aloav is always used in this metaphysical sense. 
On the contrary we have already said that 
it is also used in a wider and looser sense ; 
and Aristotle alludes to that wider sense in 
connection with the definition given above : 
<' The full period of the life of each thing,*' he 
says, *^ has been called the aiiv of each," and 
then he goes on to define as above the higher 
and more proper signification of the word as 
derived from alc& and as transmitted from those 
of old times. The etymological equivalent of 
aiuxy is the Latin aevum and the English age 
and ever, and it is used with very much the 
same latitude of meaning as our words age and 
ever; while, as the above authorities and 
examples show, it is abo the Greek equivalent 
of the EngUsh word eternity ; and Plato and 
Aristotle regard this as its proper and only 
full signification. The sole purpose, however, 
for which we now cite these passages, is to 
show that when the Greek philosophers wished 
to express absolute eternity, they used the word 
aW. In like manner Plutarch (De Ei Apud 
Delphos, XXL) says, " God is, and if in no 



time but througl^ the eternity that is motionless 

and timeless (#cara rov aJuava rov &Kivrp'ov koI 

&xpovov) . . • and being himself one he 
has filled the ever (to dct) with the now which 
is also one " as we say one eternal now. 
And in the altogether popular and practical 
Consolation to Apollonius^ instead of wpoq 
Tov del vpovov (aXXIV,) cited above, he 

uses (XVll) wpoq TOi' airtipov allaya siso tO 

express the same thing, arguing beautifully 
that much time or Uttle, a long life or a short 
one, makes no difference to those who look off 
(off^pSxrw) to eternity. The orators and his- 
torians in their still more popular style and on 
political themes use rov cMova and €ts rov aiuavaf 
just as we do forever, to express duration withr 
out any assignable or conceivable end. Thus 
Lycurgus (155, 48) speaks of Troy as so com- 
pletely destroyed by the Greeks as to be unin- 
habited forever, rov aiSxva iuoiiajfro^; and Diodorus 
Siculus {Bib. His., £, 72) says that the Egyptian 
kings acted justly for fear of the insult and 
infamy that would otherwise follow them after 
deathybr^^, e2s airavra rov ata>va. 

From the adverb cuci and the noun ai&v are 
derived two corresponding adjectives, dtSios 
and outfFtos, which are used very much in the 
same way as the adverb and the noun, to 
express duration, and that properly, though 
not necessarily, without end, just like our 
word everlasting, Plato uses these adjec- 
tives as synonymous and interchangeable 
in the above cited passage from the Timaeus 
(87 D.), and uses them as predicates or attri- 
butes of that eternal and immutable divine 
idea or pattern (wafio^Lyua) after which the 
Creator made tne worlds, especially the 
heavens, and whose duration he expressed 
now by the adverb dci, now by the noun alw^ 
and now by the adjectives Si&uK and Sumwios* 
He uses AiBvo^ as an attributive of the gods (iw 

diStcav 6€wy), and TO di&tov and rrp^ di3cov owriav^ 

interchangeably with omSv, to express abso- 
lute eternity. In a kindred passage in the 
Laws (904 £.) he uses aJuaviav to express that 
which is eternal in antithesis to av^tOpov that 
which is merely indestructible^ the latter de- 
noting existence without end merely, whereas 
the former denotes that which is without 
beginning as well as without end. In the 
Axiochus (XXI) which is not supposed to be a 
genuine dialogue of Plato but is good Greek, 
the Pseudo-Plato describes the punishments 
of the wicked as diSiots rcfutipuus, instancing 
those standing examples of endless punish- 
ment Tantalus, Tityus and Sisyphus, while 
Diodorus Siculus represents Peirithous as 
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doomed for his impiety ci^ ^ov SutrcXcii^ n/xcDpias 
oMiVLov Tyrf\a.vovTay thus showing how exactly 
equivalent the words aC3to9 and aJuavio^ were, 
or might be, in Greek usage, and how the 
classic authors used them both to express the 
confessedly inescapable {roi^ ovk i^irov lari, 
Hes. Theog, 752) and interminable punish- 
ments of those notorious enemies of the gods. 
This last passage is of the greater interest, 
because Diodorus Siculus lived in the last 
century before Christ. Plutarch, who flourished 
about a century after Christ, uses aitavioi 
as an attribute of the life of Ood rrj^ aUaviov 
{<ii^ ^ 6 tfcos €lkrjx€v (II, 851 D.), and also 

S450 A.) of those everlasting punishments and 
lorrible chastisements which, as some think, 
the wicked suffer under the earth, rtfuopuus 

aluwCois VTTO yriv koli KoXcur/xots ^pcicuiSeori. Philo, 

who also belongs to the first century, uses 
&UIW10V and atSiov interchangeably of the divine 
name and nature (De Abrahamo). Justin 
Martyr speaks of the wicked sometimes as pun- 
ished in everlasting fire, ^i^ auoi^ui) irvpi (Apol. 
Sec.^, and sometimes as subject to everlasting 
punishment, KoXaa-is aJUovla, and, to show his 
idea of the nature and moral necessity of 
such punishment, he insists on the im- 
mortality of the soul and its consciousness 
after death, and argues that such punishment 
is a necessity of God's existence. My readers 
will bear in mind that I am not trying to 
show what is the true doctrine in regard to 
future punishment. My single aim now is to 
illustrate the meaning of those Greek words 
which are employed in the original language 
of the New Testament to denote the duration 
of that punishment. And these examples are 
quite sufficient to show that they are the words 
which classic Greek authors use whenever 
they have occasion to speak of durcUion without 
end ; that this is their etymological and proper 
meaning ; and that, like our words ever, for ever, 
everlasting, eternal, and eternity, they have this 
meaning whenever the context does not limit 
and determine them to some other significa- 
tion. In other words, when they speak of the 
divine existence and the future life, Greek 
writers from tlie time of Homer to the time of 
Christ, and more and more as they approach 
the Christian era, use this class of words, aUi 
and its derivatives, just as we use ever and its 
derivatives, to express the duration of that 
existence and to express it as without limit or 
without end.* 

♦ If any doubt whether Pugan writers had any 
conception of duration without beginning or end, they 
may relieve their doubts, perhaps, by reviewing the 
foregoing citations. 



But it is claimed that in the Greek of the 
Septuagint, and of the New Testament, which 
is conformed to that of the Septuagint, these 
words are used differently and in a different 
sense from that which prevails in classic 
Greek. As the Bible is pre-eminently a book 
which relates to God, and the soul, and 
eternity, in view of what has just been said of 
these words we should expect to see them used 
more frequently there than in the classics, and 
to find them used in all the length and breadth, 
in all the fulness and intensity of their 
meaning. And in this we are not disappointed. 
The word aitav is habitually used by the 
Seventy to translate the Hebrew word *olam, 
Gesenius in his Lexicon gives us the first 
meaning of this word tempus occuUum, abscond 
ditum, and as its general definition tempus 
diutumum, cujus vel initium vel finis vel 
incertum est vel non definUum, aetemitas, 
perpetuitas ; and under the division of 
future time adds as his third specification 
Metaphysicam aetemitatis notionem, and as his 
fourth specification says : Vera aetemitatis notio 
in vc, nostro lis in locis inest qui ad immortalem 
naturam summi Numinis spectant. That pro- 
found Hebrew scholar and thinker. Dr. Tayler 
Lewis, thinks its primary and proper signifi- 
cation was world periods, world-times, or time- 
worlds, which is the most primitive and perhaps 
the most natural way of conceiving, itod the 
most vivid and forcible way of expressing 
eternity. 

With all our science and philosophy, when 
we would instruct and move the popular 
mind in reference to the unending future, we 
do not say eternally but for ever and ever ; we 
speak not of eternity but of a{fe^ on ages of 
happiness or misery. So the Hebrews re- 
peated and pluralized the word *olam to 
magnify their conception and intensify their 
expression of that eternity which after all 
transcends the largest conception and the 
strongest expression of which the human mind 
is capable. 

Li the language of Professor Lewis {Lange^s 
Comm. EccL i. 8) : "It is only the em- 
ployment of necessarily finite words to ex- 
press an infinite idea which strictly trans- 
cends all language, unless poorly repre- 
sented by a conceptionless negative word 
which though logically correct is far in- 
ferior in vividness and power to somo 
vast though finite term which by its very 
greatness and immeasurability raises in the 
mind the thought of something beyond and 
ever still boyond, worlds without end. This 
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effect is increased by plurals and reduplications 
sach as the Hebrew le-olam and olam-olamim, 
the Greek otuivcf and oloivcq rtav aiwvtaiff the 
Latin secida secufortun, the old Saxon or old 
English of Wicliffe to worldis of worldis (Heb. 
xiii. 21), or our more modem phrase for 
ever and ever^ where ever (German ewig) was 
originally a noon denoting tige or vast period, 
jost like the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew words 
corresponding to it." 

Whatever may have been the original or 
etymological signification of the word 'olam, 
there can be no donbt of its use in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is the word usually employed 
by the sacred writers to express the longest 
duration of which they had any conception 
— duration without limit or end. And this 
word in its various forms is in all ordinary 
cases rendered by the Seventy into the 
Greek aUay and its derivatives. Thus it is 
employed in the second verse of the ninetieth 
Psalm to express in the strongest language the 
Psalmist's conception of the eternity of the 
divine existence. "Before the mountams 
were brought forth or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting 
to everlasting thou art God," in the Beptuagint 
version, airo rod aJuhvoi t(i>9 rov ouovos; in 
Gesenius' Lexicon cU) aetemitate ad aetemUatem. 
This verse in its connection with the preceding 
verse shows that the Hebrew 'olam is not less 
but more definite in its meaning than the 
Greek aluw. AW in classic Greek sometimes 
means a lifetime ; 'olani always means at least 
a world-time, and in the Scriptures it means 
eternity more frequently than anything else. 
In the conception of the Psalmist, God's 
existence endures not only generation after 
generation through all the generations of men, 
iv y€y€^ KoX ycvc^ Heb. be^dor^va-dorf but 
age after age through all the ages that pre- 
ceded and will follow the creation of the world. 
Bo Ps. ciii. 17 ; the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting, Avo rw aWos koX 
tan Tov diuuvo9. Ps. cvi. 10, et passim; his 
mercy endureth forever, tk rw (uoW. Ex. xv. 
18 : The Lord reigneth for ever and ever, tov 
oMova Ktu hr attom. Dan. iv. 8 : His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom ouokios; v. 84 : whose 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, aUavio^. 
Ps. xxvi. 4 : Trust ye in the Lord forever, Icds 
TOV cMoifOi; in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength, moire literally as in the margin, the 
rock of ages, Sept. aWtos. But it is needless 
to multiply examples. These will show not 
only a frequent but the prevailing usage in 
regard to these words in the Septuagint. 



They are for the most part*" employed to 
express the duration of the divine existence, 
of the attributes of God, of his government 
and kingdom, and of the worship, honour, 
praise, and glory that are due to his name, 
which are of course beyond all question ever- 
lasting, without end. And in other passages 
they mean everlasting in the popular sense in 
which we speak of the everlasting mountains, ever- 
lasting or more frequently and less strongly end' 
less chsputes — ^forms of expression which are 
common in all languages and which do not 
change the proper signification of the words 
everlasting and endless, but limit their mean- 
ing in certain connections. Forever, everlasting, 
etc., are the proper and only proper renderings 
for them. The Hebrew *olam, the Greek alav 
and oioVtos and the English forever and ever- 
lasting i»re substantially equivalent ; they are 
the strongest words these languages have to 
express the longest duration of which the 
people had any conception; they are the 
proper words to express the eternity of God 
and his attributes ; and yet no one can mis- 
understand them when, in a popular and 
secondary sense, they are predicated of things 
of short^ duration. 

Passing now to the New Testament we find, 
as we should expect, the same Greek words 
employed in much the same way as in the 
Beptuagint. In the great majority of instances 
alav and autfvio9 are used to express the 
duration of the happiness of the righteous, or 
of the existence of God, or Christ, and the 
glory due to His name. A little more detail 
and illustration will enable our readers to judge 
for themselves. Of the ninety-five instances 
in which the word aZoiv occurs, leaving out 
disputed readings, in sixteen it is used in 
ascriptions of praise to God and Christ; in 
five, it is appHed to the existence of God or 
Christ who Uveth forever ; in four it is predicated 
of the kingdom or dominion of Christ ; in one 
of the Word of God ; in eighteen it is used in 
the sense of ever, with a negative never, \ and 

* Any who are corioos to look into the arithmetic of 
these words and the exact proportions of their different 
uses may see them in Stuart on Future Funithment. 

t The author of ** Is Eternal Ponishment Endless/' 
qoieily ignores this Hebraistic use of •it rh¥ oi^wa (with 
a negative for never), which is recognized in all the 
Gree£ Testament Lexicons, and is just as unquestion- 
able as the Hebraistic use of vat with a negative for no 
or none or nothing. Suppose we should insist on render- 
ing oMwoT§ i^ayop irar htdBapror, ** I never ate everjf- 
thmg unclean!" It would be just as sensible as to 
render o& fi^ ^dym itp4a mIs t^p Mra, Bom. viii. 13» " I 



do 
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in a great majority of these cases it is applied 
to something which Christ is or does ; in seven 
it expresses an indefinite period in ages past, 
ages long ago; in nine it is applied to the 
fature happiness of the righteous ; and in five 
to the punishment of the moked. In the 
remaining passages it is used in the sense of 
age or world (properly toorld-time) either present 
or fature, Jewish or Christian. It is not used 
in the sense of life-time or generation ; the 
Greek of the New Testament, like that of the 
Beptuagint, uses other words (^Xocta and 
yevco) to express the age or period of men's 
tives. 

Of the sixty-six undisputed passages in which 
otoivios is employed in the Greek Testament, 
fifty-one are used in relation to the life and 
happiness of the righteous in such expressions 
as eternal life, {(o^v alcovtov, everlasting habitations, 
rhs aWibv? vKqvas or oUiav altuviov, eternal sal- 
vation, crtarqpia^ aicoviov, eternal inheritance, auoviov 
Kkrfpovofixa^, the everlasting kingdom, etc rrp^ 
alcoviov paa-iKday, his oton (God's) eternal glory^ 
«is r^ ahavtov avrov So^, etc., etc. ; two have 
respect to God, rov ahavtov 0cov or his honour 
and glory, f ti/x^ koX Kpdroi oWiov; three or 
four to tiie gospel, the covenant, the Spirit (Of 
Christ or of Gixl) and the things which are not 
teen; three to past ages long since or etemid, 

Xpovoc? ala>vu>i9t or irpo xpov<ay aWiW; seven 

relate to future punishment; and in one the 
word is used to express the duration of the 
period, through time and through eternity, during 
which Philemon would have and enjoy Onesi- 
mus in contrast with the temporary separation 

which preceded it, Ix^^ipUrSri irpb^ tipaa^ tva 
a\^vwv avrov &7r€)(rj9j separated for a season that 
yoft mag have him back for ever, not as a servant 
hut a brother beloved and in the Lord. 

This synopsis, in which I have taken the 
counting of Professor Stuart (On Future 
Punishment) without taking the pains to 
verify it, only revising his classification so that 
I am willing to he responsihle for its substan- 
tial correctness, shows beyond dispute that the 
words under consideration are tiie words by 
which the writers of the New Testament were 
accustomed to express their strongest concep- 

will not eat flesli for the aeon ! " or oIk Ixc< i^viw §ls rh^ 
olttPOf Mark iii. 2d, " hath not for^veness for the aeon ! *' 
Never is clearly the proper rendering in both places, and 
that never is to be understood in both places, as common 
sense tnU of course understand it, accoiding to the 
connection. Paul's never (Ronf. viii. 13) is of course 
rhetorical. Matt. zii. 82 is only a stronger form of 
Mark iii 29— only a more empliatic never, absolutely 
KsviR, ^neither in this world *^ {woM-period if you 
-choose) **norin the future" 



tions of eternity ; that if the idea of duration 
without end is to be found anywhere in the Greek 
Scriptures, it is expressed in these words ; and 
furthermore, that if the idea is not expressed 
in these words, it cannot be expressed by any 
words in the Greek language. Especially 
with those pluralities and reduplications 
T^hich seem to grow with the growth of 
the Scriptures and the church, and to reach 
their culmination in the concluding book of the 
sacred canon, the €k rov^ tduva^ rutr auiiya>v 
which is used over and over again to express 
the dhration of the torment of the worshipperis 
of the beast and the &lse prophet, of the 
worship and service of the saints and their 
reign with Christ, and of the glory and honour 
and dominion and power of him that liveth 
and reigneth forever and ever, — in such 
passages we cannot but feel that language has 
reached its utmost limit in the vivid expression 
of the ''forever evermore, the ages of ages, 
worlds of worlds, eternities of eternities, ""^ 
which after all do not measure that im- 
measurable duration. 

Now these are the words which our Lord 
employs, with more calmness but with no less 
clearness and certainty, to express the duration 
of the punishment of the wicked. And in view 
of the usage of the translators of the Old 
Testament and the writers of the New, when 
Hs WHO IS TO BE THB JuDOB, in describing the 
scenes of the last judgment, uses such language 
as this (Matt. xxv. 41): ''Then shall he day 
also unto them on the left hand. Depart from 
me, ye accursed, into the fire, the everlasting 
fire, that has been prepared for the devU 
and his angels,*' to irvp rh al&i^wv to iTroifMur 
l».evov Tip BiafioXiif koX tois Ayyikoiq avroO, — ^the 
same t^ing manifestly under another image, 
with " the everlasting chains under darkness," 
Scoyxois dt8u>i9 viFo {d^v, f in which " the 
angels that kept not their first estate are re- 
served unto the judgment of the great day " 
(Jude 6), and when he concludes his description 
of the grand and awful scene by saying: 
" These shall go away into punishment ever- 
lasting, KoXao'ty alai^iov, but the righteous 
into life everlasting," tiorfv aluvuiy, must he 
not have meant, must he not have been under- 
stood by all who heard him to mean that as 

* Dr. Tayler Lewis in Lange^e CommenUtry on Ecd$$' 
iatUi. 

t The two passages explain each other, and taken 
together they show, i, that the everlasting chains of the 
fijlen angels do not cease at the jadgment, tut are to 
continue for ever after the judgment, and 2, tiiAt 
o/cSviaf and atdtos are substantially equivalent in New 
Testament Greek as they are in dassiu Greek. 
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longf as the donl shall exist, as long as the 
Vlessedness of the righteous shall continae, 
as long as God shall live and reign, as 
long as his character shall remain unchanged 
and his purposes stand fast, as long as he shall 
be worshipped and enjoyed by the saints and 
angels in heaven, so long shaJl the wicked be 
punished with the devil and his angels ? And 
is not the plain teaching of this text confirmed 
and establiBhed by the unquenchable fire, the 
undying worm, tibe impassable gulf, the un- 
pardonable rfn, the everlaiting sin, cuaviov auMprrf- 
/larof, which is now the most approved reading 
of Mark iii. 29, and therefore inevitable ever- 
lasting nusery, the wrath of God abiding on 
unbelievers, there death in sin wherein there is 
no life in them and they shall not see life, in 
ether words, eternal death, answering to the 
eternal sin and inseparable from it, as offset 
from cause, which, as we have seen, run parallel 
in all Ghrist's teachings, with the ^mal life 
and blessedness of the righteous ? What an 
impeachment of his honesty and integrity, as 
well as his wisdom and goodness^ to suppose 
that He, the Judge, could have used such 
language as this, so certain to be understood as 
teaching the endless punishment of the wicked, 
if it was not really to be endless I 

It will be remembered that in the time of 
Christ and the Apostles, the Jewish nation was 
divided between two great rival and opposing 
sects or parties, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees behoved in the im- 
mortality of the soul; the Sadducees denied 
aU spiritoal existence. The Pharisees believed 
in the resurrection of the body ; the Sadducees 
denied it. The Pharisees believed in a future 
state of rewards and punishments; the Sad- 
ducees denied it. On this point there can be 
no question, because profane historians and the 
sacred writers — Josephus and Tacitus and 
Philo on the one hand, and Luke and Paul on 
the other — ^^ee in the statement : — " For the 
Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit; but the Pharisees 
confess both.*' Luke, Acts xxiii. 8. '' And I 
have hope toward God, which they themselves 
aUo allow, that there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and unjust." Paul, 
Acts xxiv. 15. There was no dispute about 
the eternity of future punishment; the question 
was about the reaUty of it. The Pharisees, 
believing in the reaUty of future punishment 
and in the immortality of the soul,''' be- 

• * Animai . . mtemaa piit«it« TacHis, ▼, 6. Josephas 
la eqnallv ezpUoit, in regazd to thms belief both in the 
immortauty of the sool and the eternity o( fatnze 



lieved of course that the punishment would be 
endless ; just as thoughtful and behoving 
Greeks and Romans — ^Plato and Plutarch and 
Cicero and their best minds generally — 
believing in the immortality of souls, the 
incurability of some sinners and the reality of 
future punishment, had no question that it 
was endless. Upon the point in dispute 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
there can be no doubt on which side our Lcnrd 
stood. While He did not fear or hesitate to 
censure openly the errors and the sins of both 
parties, on tins question He took the side or 
rather taught the doctrine of the Pharisees, 
just as certainly, just as unequivocally as Paul 
did after him. Teaching the doctrine of 
future punishment at all, He would under 
these circumstances be understood as teaching 
endless punishment, even if He had not used 
epithets or predicates which directly assert it. 
Much more when He used the very words 
which the classic Greek authors and the 
Greek-speaking Jews of his day were aecustomsd 
to employ to express the endless punishment 
of souls that they believed to be immortal, and 
those the fittest and strongest words which the 
language affords to convey that idea, who can 
doubt that He would be understood by those 
who heard him, and meant to be understood 
as teaching that doctrine ? 

It is asked why he did not use drcXcvn^ro^ 
or ajripoamfi, if he meant to teach the 
Uteral endlessness of future punishment* If 
he had used either or both these words instead 
of aUavuo^, they would have been understood 
to mean just what au»vio9 does in its place — 
no less, no more. Paul did use one of these 
words, &ir€patyT09, in one instance, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, and our translators have used the word 
endless in translating it. And what does it 
mean ? *^ Endless — genealogies ! " If Christ 
had used this word instead of ahayto^ in Matt. 
XXV. 46, and it had been rendered endless in 
our version, the question would still have been 
rinsed, does it mean absolutely without end ? 
And then, perhaps, we should have had books 
and articles entitiled, ** Is Endless Punishment 
Eternal,*' for eternal is certainly the longer 
and stronger term ? 

But it is said ahaytoq does not denote 
duratioHf but character, quality, or condition. 
Does cuci also not denote time? It never 
denotes anything else. Does aliav not denote 

pnniahment, and vaes the worda qIAvms and iAdvteros 
Doth to express it. War$ of the JeWy ii. 14, and more 
folly of the St9me$, ii. 8, 11. And the comrn/mpeoplt 
folhwd the Uad of the Fharieees, 
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time ? There is always the underlying idea of 
time, even when it is used Hebraistically, like 
Koa-^os, to denote the world as created, or this 
world as wicked, just as there is always the 
underlying idea of time in our word age, even 
when it is used to imply certain characteristics 
of the age. The word aiowuo^ always denotes 
time in classic Greek. It is rendered by time- 
words, such as lasting^ perpetual, eternal, in all 
the classical Lexicons, and indeed by such 
words only. Even when used after the Latin 
idiom to express the Eoman idea of the secular 
games, oicuvto^ Oiai, ludi seculares, it has 
reference to those games as celebrated from 
age to age ; and when applied as an epithet to 
the Eoman emperors, like the Latin Divus, it 
is the equivalent of immortal, the standing 
epithet of the gods. In the Greek of the 
Septuagint and the New Testament aUayuyq 
always denotes duration. It is so rendered, 
and only so, in all the Greek Lexicons of the 
New Testament. Not but that there are 
secondary ideas connected with it, as there are 
with all words ; but etymology and ttsage both 
make it certain that the primary and principal 
idea is that of time, duration. In French, 
V Eternal is the most common name of God, 
and with it of course are associated all the 
divine attributes ; but the primary idea is that 
of eternity. The " everlasting mountains '* 
are of course massive and firm, but the primary 
idea expressed by those familiar words is that 
of duration. I should just as soon think of 
saying ever ejii forever, aye and age, eternal and 
eternity do not denote duration, as to say the 
same of aici and its derivatives in Greek. 
Secondary ideas are associated with all these 
words, but the principal idea, inherent in 
them, is that of duration. In their nature and 
essence they are unquestionably time-words. 

By what other word should aZoivios be 
rendered in Matthew xxv. 46, if not by ever- 
lasting or eternal ? Those who object to this 
rendering and to the doctrine that goes with 
it, cannot agree on any substitutes. The 
Annihilationists propose several words, or 
suggest several different meanings; such as 
fin4il, inaccessible, critical, decisive, mortal, fatal, 
etc., and shift from one to another to suit 
convenience. Others, of less materiaUstio 
tendencies, have suggested spiritual. Of course 
the retribution botib of the righteous and 
the wicked is largely spiritual, and for that 
very reason eternal, even as sin and the 
sinful Boul are spiritual and therefore immortal, 
as God and hoUness are spiritual and eternal. 
But this does not prove that the word aiap^jy^ 



means spiritual The things which are seen 
are /or a season, wpoa-Koipa, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal, aUovtar — eternal 
because they are not seen, and not seen by the 
eye of sense because they are eternal. If 
aiwios were to be used to denote character or 
quaUty, according to the analogy of auuv, it 
should mean worldly in New Testunent Greek, 
as a^i^ takes on a secondary sense denoting 
character only in reference to this wicked world. 
But it is never used in that sense, neither in 
the corresponding Hebrew word ; so essentially 
are they time-words. 

Canon Farrar says that the word ahayvoi 
in its first sense means age-long (thus mak- 
ing it primarily a time-word as we do and 
as some recent writers do not), and in its 
second sense something ahove and beyond time. 
About as indefinite as Matthew Arnold's defini- 
tion of God: "a power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness 1 " And then the pro- 
priety of calling the punishment of the wicked 
'* something above time " is, to say the least, 
somewhat questionable. But I do not wish to 
be critical about words. The punishment of 
the wicked is of course something beyond time, 
because it is eternal; just as the life of the 
righteous (which answers better to Canon 
Farrar's definition and probably suggested it), 
is *' something above and beyond time," because 
it is eternal ; and so it is constantly accompanied 
in the Scriptures by the same predicates which 
express the eternity of the divine attributes 
and the divine existence. The Canon's defini- 
tion does not suit at all the use of the word as 
applied to Onesimus by Paul, Philem. 15. 
Onesimus went away (was separated from 
Philemon) for a season, irp6% wpav, that he might 
receive him fhave him back, Airixrfsi) not ** beyond 
time " but tnrough time and through eternity. 
The enjoyment of him in time is necessarily 
included ; some commentators find in this the 
whole significance of the passage. And if the 
definition does not fit this lowest and most 
equivocal use of the word, oh, how poor a 
thing God and heaven and the Bible would be 
reduced to, if this rendering, if either of these 
renderings were put in the place of eternal, 
everlasting, for ever and for ever and ever in all 
the Scriptures where aiaiv and auovtos are em- 
ployed to express the eternal life of the 
righteous, and the eternal existence, dominion, 
gloiy and blessedness of God t 

It is argued against the common under- 

* Juit as clearly a time-word as its opposite wpdcKotpeu 
So in Philem. 15, aiAvtov is opposed to «p^s t^pw, for a 
time vs. for evir» 
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standing of the phrase eternal life, atfavioq {on;, 
that the present tense is some times used with 
it : *< He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
Ufe/' John iii. 86. '< This is the reoord that 
God hath given onto us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son.*' As if that could not be 
eternal which one already possesses I As if 
one could not have now in its beguming a life 
which in its perfection is to endure for ever I 
As if it were not the very essence and definition 
of eternal life that it it irrespective of time and 
place, that God gives it in his Son and then it 
endures for ever. As if unlettered Christians, 
aye, and learned believers too, had not always 
taken that expression, eternal life, in its literal 
sense as a life without end, and believed that 
they now ha^je it in its beginning, and never 
thought of any contradiction or practical diffi- 
culty I Eternal life* is, to be sure, ''life of a 
certain kind,*' such a kind, viz. : that it " shall 
never die,*' ov /i^ AiroOdyjif cIs roy aUavoLy John 

xi. 26. The time sense of ahavio^ is particularly 
clear in those Scriptures where it stands parallel 
to and is defined by c&s rov aliava, and these con- 
stitute the real definition of the words, as for 
example : " Whosoever shall drink of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thrist," ov /i^ 
Sujfiitnj CIS rov aliifya, " but the water that I shall 
give lum shall become (yonTo-crat) in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life/* tls 

The words " hell" and '' damnation " may 
well be changed in our version, because the 
latter is not used now in the sense in which it 
was used in the time of our translators, and 
the former is used to render shsol in the Old 
Testament and both hades and gehmna in the 
New, to neither of which is it exactly equivalent, 
still less to all. But everlasting means now, just 
what it did in the time of King James, and If 
I have not been entirely erroneous in my 
examination of the subject, it is the best 
representative, both in derivation and in sig- 
nification, of the Greek word for which it is 
used in our translation. There was no neces- 
sity nor propriety then, there is none now for 
transferring the Greek word in such form as is 
now suggested (aeonian or atonic) ; and if such 
a word had been coined by our translators, 
barren and insignificant, not to say barbarous, 
as the word now is, by that inevitable law of 
langui^e whereby words always take on the 
meaning required by the prevailing view of the 
things they 8ignify,dt would nowhavemeantsub- 
stantially what everlasting means, andjwouldhave 
been understood by all ordinary readers of the 
English version to denote duration without end. 



We cannot go particularly into the discussion 
of the Annihilationist or Destructionist theory. 
It has met with little favour among scholars 
and thinkers in this country. It has gained 
some currency among the same class from 
which the Millerites and Spiritualists recruit 
their ranks. But its advocates so differ from 
each other, so contradict each other, and so 
violate all the laws of exegesis, not to say 
all the laws of language, and all the dictates of 
common sense in their interpretation of the 
Scriptures, that they find little or no following 
in the ministry or among the membership of 
our churches. Men who can seriously argue 
that such words as death and destruction are 
always to be taken in their literal and material 
sense, who will not see that '' she who liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth,^* and can- 
not understand that an immortality of sin and 
misery would be a living and an endless death, 
are beyond the reach of argument. And that 
scholars and authors who do not hold their 
opinions, and who would be ashamed to 
endorse their methods of interpretation, will 
allow themselves indirectly to fraternize with 
them by suggesting their explanation of certain 
passages as an alternative or ofiset to the 
orthodox view, is to me truly surprising. 
Better than such forced and unnaturcd inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures — better were it to 
deny their authority — ^to say with Theodore 
Parker, and Ernest Benan, and rationalistic 
commentators generally: Christ did indeed 
teach the doctrine of endless punishment, but 
we do not feel bound to accept his teaching. 
That is, at least, honest and manly. It is 
quicker and easier too to cut the knot than to 
resort to all sorts of legerdermain to untie it. 
Whether it is also wise, and right, and safe — 
whether it is quite the thing for one who calls 
himself a Christian minister — especially 
whether it is the thing for a professedly ortho- 
dox and evangeUcal minister either to exalt 
his own speculations and reasonings above or 
beyond the teaching of the Master, or to put 
such forced and violent construction upon his 
hmguage, is another question. For ourselves, 
the only question we dare ask on subjects so 
far beyond the grasp of unaided human wisdom 
is : What did the Master teach ? Avros c^, 
ipse dixit, the Master said so, was the end of 
all controversy in the schools of the old Greek 
philosophers. Shall it not be so a fortiori in 
the school of Christ? Is any other course 
right and s£^e ? Is any other consistent with 
loyalty to Hun whose name we bear, with the 
authori^ which we ascribe to Him as the 
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Great Teacher, with the wisdom and goodness 
which we recognize in Him as the Son of Man 
and at the same time the Son of God ? 

We do not question the motives of others. 
The anxiety of some to relieve distressed souls 
is praiseworthy. But are they more tender 
and loving than Christ ? Are they wiser 
than He ? Was it in this way Jesus met 
Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria, and 
other inquiring or doubting souls ? Is not 
humility and docility the very lesson, the first 
lesson which they need to learn ? " Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,'* " Blessed are they 
that put tiieir trust in him.'' 

Others are anxious to relieve Christianity 
of the incubus and opprobrium of the doctrine 
of endless punishment. And so they put a 
forced construction on the language of Christ 
and superadd their own speculations and con- 
jectures to hifl divine teachings, and thus, in 
the very effort to remove reproach from 
Christianity, they undermine its authority and 
reflect on the wisdom and love of its author ! 

• 

Kon tali anxilio neo defensoribus Istia 
Tempu0 eget. 

Christ had no such fears in regard to the 
offence of the cross. He said to the unbeliev- 
ing Jews : " Murmur not among yourselves. 
No man can come unto me except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him." To his dis- 
ciplps he said : " If it were not so, I would 
have told you." And to perplexed and troubled 
souls he said, *' Come unto me and J will give 
you rest." 

It is indeed a profound mystery and a dark 
shadow which the future state of the wicked 
casts upon our world. But the real mystery 
lies farther back, as Whately and Thomas 
Arnold, and so many other of our deepest 
thinkers have clearly seen, in the existence of 
evil and the dread reality of sin. And I know 



no better way of meeting and relieving the 
difficulty than that of which we have an 
example in the letter of Dr. Arnold (Stanley's 
Id/e and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, p. 
250) '* To a person distressed by Skeptical 
Doubts : " ''I know nothing about the origin 
of evil, but I believe that Christ did know ; 
and as our common sense tells us that we can 
strive against evil and yet sympathize with , 
punishment, although we cannot tell how 
there comes to be e^, so Christ tells us that 
we may continue these same feelings to the 
state beyond this life, although the origin of 
evil is still a secret to us. And I know Christ 
to have been so wise, and so loving to men, 
that I am sure I may trust His word, and that 
what was entirely agreeable to His sense of 
justice and goodness cannot, unless through 
my own defect, be otherwise than agreeable to 
mine. Further, when I see Him rejecting all 
questions of curiosity and reproving in par- 
ticular such as had a tendency to lead men 
away from their great business, the doing 
good to themselves and others, I am sure that 
if I stood before Him, and said to Him, * Lord 
what can I do ? for I cannot understand how 
God can allow any to be wicked, or why he 
should not destroy them rather than let them 
exist to suffer,' that His mildest answer would 
be, * What is that to thee ? foUow thou Me.* " 
We should never forget that the same lips 
which said, ** Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest," 
said also, '* Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida ! woe unto thee, Caper- 
naum;" and *' at that" same ''time" also 
*' Jesus answered an^ said, I thank Thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes, 
liven so, Father, for it seemed good in Thy 
sight." 
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fTXHEBE are two aspects in which this 
. 1 doctrine must be viewed by every 
thoughtful person, each of which occasions 
difficnlties which cannot easily be set aside. 
These are its ethical and exegetical aspects, 
or its import and its truth. The ethical side 
has to do with its relations to the moral nature 
of man, and the moral administration of God ; 
the exegetical, with a satisfactory interpretation 
of the teachings of the Scriptures. Neither of 
these aspects can be considered apart from the 
other. As between the two the ethical should 
first be discussed. It seems necessary, therefore, 
that I should state briefly, but clearly, a few 
general positions which should be distinctly 
recognized and carefully considered before pro- 
ceeding to the examination of the evidence for 
and against the truth of the doctrine in question . 
We shall agree in this : that man is a moral 
being, and as such possesses aU the endowments 
which are requisite for responsible activity. 
He is personal and free. He assents to the 
excellence of duty, and he imposes duty upon 
himself as the supreme law of his inner and 
outward activity. The inner activities, whether 
they are called choices, volitions, affections, or 
purposes, are the springs of conduct. They are 
more or less permanent and controlling, and 
hence character, as the source of conduct, is 
itself morally good or evil ; and is that alone 
which makes actions to be good or bad. If 
man is responsible for what he does, he is 
j)re-eminently refl^onsible for what he intends ; 
i.e., for what he is. The saying of the Great 
Teacher is at once true and fundamental : " A 
good man out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth forth good things;" and similarly, 
" every tree is known by its fruit." 
' We assume also that God is a person in a 
more eminent sense than man possibly can 
be. If the crown and glory of tiie finite and 
dependent universe is jnan, with his free 
(personality, then surely the infinite and ab- 
solute, who upholds and supplements the finite, 
10 himself a person who is intdligent and free. 
He has an intellect to devise, a heart to love, 



and a wiQ to choose, and these several 
activities are co-ordinated into that harmony of 
perfect moral goodness which is caUed in- 
differently unspotted holiness and perfect love. 
As a being who is perfectly good he imposes 
on himself the law of moral perfection, and as 
completely complies with this self-imposed law. 
But he does not confine it to himself alone. 
As personal, he must use his personal influence 
with his creatures, who are like him in nature 
and capable of interpreting his thoughts, and 
emulating his character. As a being who is 
loving and yet good, he cannot but use this 
personal force for the moral perfection of 
others. This influence, when employed, makes 
God a moral ruler ; when asserted, it becomes 
God's moral law. 

It is questioned of late whether law and 
government have any significance as between 
God and man ; whether they are not ()btwom. 
fictions which formerly incased a precious- 
kernel of ethical and spiritual truth, but which 
has long ago outgrown and burst the shell 
that is now withered and ready to lUl. To 
guard against any misconception, I repeat 
what has been already implied, that no law 
even from God can have any moral force 
unless it requires such perfection as man exacts 
from himsdf. Were we to suppose that God 
should command anything of man which either 
in kind or degree man does not impose upon 
himself his command would have no binding 
force. A conflict would at once arise between 
the personal influence or behest of the Creator 
and the moral law which the creature finds 
written on his own heart. In such a conflict 
the creature, like Antigone, is bound to obey 
the law of goodness, which he dares not offend, 
however much he may tremble before the 
wrath of the sovereign who has power to kill 
and make alive. . • 

But if no such conflict exists or can. be 
supposed; if the law is such ad the man 
approves and imposes on himself, he will also 
accept and obey it as the personal will of his 
Creator and heavenly Father. The law gains 
in this way a double enforcement, the moral 
and the personal. It is obeyed because it is 
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right, and also beoanse a person who is the 
personification of rectitude enforces it as his 
personal will by the grandeur and loveliness of 
his uncreated majesty. Mafi, the creature and 
child of God, is therefore morally bound to 
accept God as his personal king and own his 
government. He finds in himself the impulse 
to loyalty and worship as truly as the law of 
conscience ; nay, it is the law of conscience 
itself which enforces the impulses of personal 
allegiance to the living God. 

These principles prepare us to understand 
the nature and place of reward and punish- 
ment in the personal government of God. 
This is the more necessary for the reason that 
many object to the use of reward and punish- 
ment altogether as mercenary and demoral- 
izing. They explain the presence of these 
terms and conceptions in the Scriptures as 
necessary figures of speech, adapted to the 
crude and undeveloped notions of ruder 
times, or as proper to a lower stage of moral 
culture. Even those who would accept the 
active personal influence of the Supreme in 
his moral rule, are offended at the thought of 
being moved to holiness by the hope of reward 
or the fear of punishment. As against a 
defective conception of both, these objections 
hold good, but they fail altogether when con- 
fronted by a truly ethical definition of either. 
If by reward or punishment is intended only 
a good or evil which God may effect for our 
sentiment or selfish sensibility, the motive is 
unworthy and the influence immoral, or, at 
Jeast, it fails to be moral. But if the force of 
either lies in what this good or evil expresses 
of the* personal feeling of Gk>d, then it takes 
rank with the influence of conscience itself, 
moving in the same plane, only em^oying an 
additional force for good and against evil. It 
should never be forgotten, however, that the 
moral effectiveness of reward or punishment 
is not in the medium which expresses the 
feelings of God, whether it be a " pavement 
of gold " or of " burning marl,'* but wholly in 
what these symbols effectively express, viz., 
the favour or the displeasure of the Being 
whose smile and frown are the reflex of our 
own for ourselves, forasmuch as man is made 
in God's image. 

It follows that' it is most reasonable to 
believe that -reward and punishment, in this 
high moral import, are used in a personal 
government of a personal God. Every analogy 
forces us to infer that he, in fact, employs 
them. Every right-hearted man will rejoice 
in their use, and will accept them for himself. 



To assert, or infer, that the only reward or 
punishment which is worthy of God is the 
good or evil which is the natural consequence 
of sin and holiness in the soul of man to the 
exclusion of any feelings of God which these 
may express, is to overlook the most potent 
of all influences of which man is susceptible 
from his fellow-men and from Him who, 
though the highest of beings, is yet the 
nearest to man. The position is atheistic in its 
affinities and its theory of the moral universe. 

On the other hand, it is equally important 
to insist that punishment is impossible to one 
who is not conscious of ill-desert, and does not 
accept it as just. The sky which is brightened 
by the sunlight of self-approval can never be 
wholly darkened even by the supposed frown 
of God. It is only so long as I am displeased 
with myself, and know that God is displeased 
with me and for cause, that punishment is 
possible. Moreover, we can suffer the keenest 
form of punishment only so long as we retain 
and reassert the wicked purpose or the wicked 
act. So soon as we repent and renounce both, 
even though God should continue to feel and 
express his displeasure for what we had been, 
we should find some taste of heaven in our 
present denunciation of our wicked past. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the 
sinner, left to himself, will ever seek or find 
repentance and self-recovery. So far as we 
know anything of sin, it is self-perpetuating. 
It may be a law of man's being, whion, though 
not of fate, is yet as uniform as fate, that 
every free agent, who sins against the re- 
straints imposed by his own moral sense and 
the will of God, overleaps a barrier along the 
pathway of goodness and of life which he will 
never effectually desire to recross. Every 
purpose which we call sinful, may in its very 
nature, be permanent or eternal. It certainly 
shows itseU to be persistent, as it gathers 
strength by repetition in outward act. So 
far as experience teaches any lesson, it teaches 
that moral recovery must be inspired or 
furthered from without. All forms of religion 
assume as their starting-point that man needs 
some such intervention, which grows out of 
his real or fancied exposure to punishment, 
and Itis moral weakness. It is on this 
assumption that Christianity rests its claim 
to be received as supernatural and divine. It 
finds and declares, but it does not make man 
to be a sinner, and, iu such, helpless and ia 
danger. It provides and offers a remedy, 
^hich is so completely adapted to his needs 
that it is impossible that it should have been 
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devised by man, and at the same time should 
'presome to declare that it oomes from God The 
remedy which Ghristiaiiity furnishes, it offers for 
man's acceptance— it presses it upon him, but it 
does not compel him to take it. It offers it upon 
conditions, and plainly tells him that he can- 
not fail to comply with these conditions 
without loss and penalty. 

What this penalty and loss may be in their 
nature and effect are the questions presented 
for our discussion. As a preliminary, I have 
stated the several axioms or principles which 
the Christian Scriptures presuppose, reaffirm, 
or supplement. Unless these axioms are true, 
a revelation of mercy and blessing is either 
meaningless, or useless, or impossible. We do 
not say that the Scriptures reaffirm these 
truths in form, but that they imply their autho- 
rity by declarations, examples, and actions, 
which take them for granted. These truths 
are the overhanging firmament of azure out 
of which one star after another emerges to 
meet man's longing gaze for Ught from above 
and beyond. Against this background they 
are all projected. The background itself only 
ceases to be discerned or noticed when the sun 
arises and floods the heavens with its excess 
of light. 

n we must assume these ethical truths to 
assure ourselves that the Christian revelation 
is from God, we must also use these truths in 
interpreting the import and application of its 
declaorations. Against this same background 
of eternal love, which is but another name for 
eternal justice, must we read ieJl the sayings in 
the revealed word that are dark or enigmatical 
concerning man's future, whether by reason of 
the shadowy or figurative import of words, the 
significance of images, or the historio surround- 
ings under which tiiey were uttered : all these 
we interpret by what we know to be true of 
man as moral and free, of God as his loving 
Father and just ruler, of the needs of man as 
imder bondage to a wicked will and habits of 
evil, and of his capacities for suffering from the 
inherent nature of evil and the deserved and 
manifested displeasure of God. 

Whatever representation we find of man's 
weakness or depravity and danger, whatever 
high-wronght pictures of God's anger, or its 
continuance, we must hold fast to the primal 
truths which make God dear to our affections 
as our pitying Father or venerable as our holy 
Judge. It is because we believe that God is 
moikOj perfect, that we assert that he would 
ddight to receive honour and bve from all his 
oreaturesy thai he uses all the means for the i 



triumph of goodness and the deliverance of all 
that he wisely can do ; that he will never cast 
off a soul that truly loves him in any part of 
his dominions, or in any period of his admin- 
istration ; and that he cannot possibly be dis- 
pleased with, or effectively punish, any being 
who loves him in the present, or who repents 
of not having loved and obeyed him in the 
past. 

Whether he will bring the whole human 
race, in this life or another, to moral harmony 
with himself, bv the redemptive discipline of 
this life or another ; or, whether he will sooner 
or later terminate the existence of those who 
are not reclaimed ; or, whether he will doom 
such to conscious and continued suffering, dur- 
ing an immortal existence — are the questions 
in respect to which we are invited to give our 
opinions, with the reasons for holding them. 
These reasons are to be found in the testimony 
of the Scriptures as interpreted by the gram- 
matical and historical methods which are 
accepted by all Protestant theologia s, in con- 
nection with those ethical truths which shine 
by their own light, and by the light of which 
ail communications from God to man must be 
interpreted, if, by their manifested truth, 
they are to be commended to every man's con- 
science in the sight of Qoi. 

n. 

I shall give my reasons for holding that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment is not offensive 
to the moral reason, so as to require us to deny . 
that Christ has taught it, or to affirm that, S 
he has, Christianity cannot be from God.. 

I must assume the fact of sin. 

A sinful will is the most dangerous and 
destructive of all evil forces. It is self-relying, 
self-justifying, and self -perpetuating. It gathers 
new force if let alone. It rises in sturdy re- 
sistance if opposed — ^its one or many passions 
cruel, debasing, and malignant. Now and then 
a human being exemplifies what this evil is in 
its nature and tendencies. The houses in which 
such men dwell, and the places in which they 
congregate, are in common parlance known aa 
hells, in sober truth and with horrid signi- 
ficance. 

And yet sin exists by the permission of God. 
In Dr. Sawyer's language, " h^ respects the 
powers which himself has conferred," at 
the same time that he is most opposed to the 
abuse of them in sin, and desires most earnestly 
that men should abandon it. Why, then, does 
he suffer sin to be ? The only answer that 
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can be given is fannd in the freedom which is 
essential to personality. God cannot exercise 
personal influences except with personsi and 
personality involves the possibility of perversion. 
** For this possibiHty let God, if you please, be 
responsible," says Dr. Sawyer ; " that sin has 
become actual is our fault.'' But if sin is a 
fact, and God is good in permitting it, and in 
punishing it, who shall say that he may not be 
good should he permit a person to continue to 
exist, and to continue to sin and to suffer 2 
T>T, Bellows asserts that God would dishonour 
his own personality, should he "voluntarily 
bring into an existence, which he foresaw would 
be infinitely miserable, a single spiritual being 
made in his image.'* Dr. Sawyer says that 
God could not leave the sinner finally to him- 
self, *^ without renouncing the moral responsi- 
bilities he willingly assumed in his creation.*' 
I would submit that those who concede that 
God can permit the sin which he hates, and 
the sinner whom he must punish, to exist at 
all, cannot assert that God is morally bound 
not to create a being who he foreknows will sin 
for ever. We may not know why God creates 
such a being, but we have no such moral insight 
as warrants us in saying that no reasons are 
possible which justify him in doing it. The 
existence of sin in any being, and for any time 
is the one comprehensive mystery. IJiis is 
expressed in the problem, How could God create 
a being, and suffer him to sin at all ? When 
this has been conceded to be consistent with 
the Creator's goodness, we cannot assert on 
ethical grounds, that he might not create a 
being who he foresees would sin and suffer for 
ever. All of which we are ethically sure is, 
that he detests the sin, and that he has made 
the creature capable of sinning for some other 
reason than because he desires that he should 
sin. Had Drs. Bellows and Sawyer been 
asked, before sin existed, whether a perfect God 
could make a being in his own image who would 
dishonour that image by sin, they would have 
said **No— ft thousand times no!" — by the 
logic which they use against the possibility of 
continued sin in the kingdom of God. 

I cannot resist the impression that, when 
Drs. Sawyer and Bellow^ are confironted with 
sin as a &ct, they explain it by a theory of free- 
dom ; but, when th^y ^usethepossibility of sin, 
they resolve it by a theory of development or 
fate, wliich makes the fact of sin a blessing. 

But, leaving these a priori considerations, 
let us take a nearer view of the Christian 
doctrine of the present life, and its relations to 
anotiier. Dr. Bellows objects to vie^g this 



life as <' a state of probation," which is brought 
to a "finality" by tiio act of God. I agree* 
with him that this life is '* a state of education 
and of discipline," if I may add, "for a race 
which needs to be recovered or redeemed," and 
provided I may emphasize the truth that Christ 
m his life and deatii is the central force, who 
disciplines sinful men to a perfected character 
in a perfect life. This theory of human life is 
taught by Christ himself in his conversation 
with Nicodemus : " God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
beUeveth in him should not perish, but might 
have everlasting life." This solves the enigma 
of human life, with its sorrows and joys, its 
smiles and tears. This is the key to human 
history, whether of the observant huinan being, 
or of the great evolutions of national and race 
life, that are directed by Christ's agency, toward 
the redemption of the earth. 

But education, if it trains and disciplines, 
may also test and divide ; indeed, it must, if 
the education is moral and its subjects are free, 
and are capable of resisting its benign influ- 
ences. A time may properly come when such 
influences may end, because they are provedto 
be useless. Christ declares this will be true of 
some. In the conversation referred to, which 
says that our human life is warmed and cheered 
by light and love from himself, he says there 
are those who reject him, and are judged, and 
" this is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men have loved darkness 
rather than hght, because their deeds are 
evil." 

But might not this education be resumed in 
another IHe ? It is certainly conceivable that 
it should, and under circumstances such as Dr. 
Bellows describes, which would seem to be far 
more favourable than those which fall to the 
lot of many in the present life. It is certain 
that it would be furnished were there promise 
of better results. Christian influences reach 
farther than many men conceive of. Christian 
civihzation and redemption can win hearts in 
strange ways to the germ and promise of a 
better life. He that gives a cup of cold water, 
with any Christian aspiration, mH not lose his 
reward. We can judge very ixnperfectiy of the 
results that actually come to many on whom 
the recovering influences of the present life may 
seem to have been worsQ than lost. Of this 
we are certain, that not a seedcom,. that has 
under genial influences been warmed into the 
first movings of germinani hfe, shall be; ov^- 
looked by me loving Bedeemer, ;who is alBO the 
Bcrutiniiong Judge^ but ev^ry such gezm sjbiall 
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spront and grow tinder the faYooring climate of 
the better iSmd. 

Nor can it be nrged that faith, as the condi- 
tion of life, is too narrow to satisfy our ethical 
judgment, inasmuch as the possibility of faith 
in Christ is necessarily very restricted. I do 
not undertake to defend the narrow dogmatism 
on this point of many so-called Christian 
theologians, or the practical uncharities of any 
ecclesiastical bigots. But I may assume that 
the only possible condition of entrance into 
Ohrist^s happy future life, is the possession of 
the elements of a character in sympathy with 
its atmosphere. This sympathy is, for prac- 
tical purposes, properly and adequately de- 
scribed as tested by faith, either actual or 
implicit, in Christ as a person, conspicuously in 
the relations in which he is prominently known. 
Hence the test, ** He that believeth is saved, 
and he that rejects is condemned." It is obvi- 
ous that this test can in form be applied only 
to those who know of him. The Master him- 
self taught most clearly that many who have 
never heard of him should be gathered into his 
kingdom. It is safe to concede that many, who 
have heard him so badly represented as to reject 
the caricature of his person, in the spirit of 
the faith in his real character are in heart true 
believers. 

Then, too, when the future life begins, every 
man will see Christ as he is, and the sight of him 
mayof itself bring a^wa/% to his character and 
destiny as it discovers each man fully to him- 
self. They that pierced him shall mourn, but 
not if, when they see him, they mourn that 
they pierced him. The next life may be 
another probation, in that, by its first revela- 
tions, it shall make ever3rthing clear which was 
dark, and bring out in vivid lines that moral 
and spiritual truth which the soul shall accept 
with sympathizing joy, or reject with sinM 
perverseness ; and, as it accepts or rejects, 
shall know its own character and its just 
award. It is certain that, unless this convic- 
tion of justice is produced, there is no hell 
worthy to be feared, and no heaven worthy to 
be sought for. The opening scenes of the 
next life may be at once the souFs second 
probation and its final judgment. Christ may 
be manifested to every awakening spirit in the 
same indivisible instant as the accepted or 
rejected Saviour, and as the rewarding or con- 
demning Judge. Whether tiie wakening be 
gradual or abrupt, whether the manifestations 
be as sudden as lightning at noonday, or as 
gentle as the insensible approaches of the 
dawn, the soul may as unerringly and as justly 



find its own place in the spiritual world as 
after ages of purgatorial discipline. 

" The Dream of Gerontius," by John Henry 
Newman, is an attempt to elevate the doctrine 
of purification by literal fire into the dignity 
of a spiritual operation, wrought by the 
manifestation of Christ as a person to the 
disembodied spirit. In the words of his guiding 
angel, who conducts him to Christ — 

'< The eager Bpirit has darted from my hold 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Fliet to tiie dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity. 
Which, with its effluence like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized 
And scorched and shrivelled it ; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful throne. 
Oh, happy, suffering soul I for it is safe — 
Consumed, yet quickened by the glance of Ood." 

The scene was, doubtless, suggested by the 
words in the vision of John, '* And when I 
saw him, I fell at his feet as dead." Theee 
words may be no more than literal truth to 
those who bring out of the present life a 
character that in its aims and* spirit is an- 
tagonistic to the King and Judge of the life 
that is to be. The effect of his manifested 
presence on those who love and honour him 
prevailingly, however feebly and inconsistently, 
is more nobly conceived than by Newman in 
those other words of John, '<It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see hun as he is.*' Whatever there 
is of earthly soil, or that is inconsistent with 
the perfect life — whatever of wood, or hay, or 
stubble — shall be consumed by the brightness 
of Christ's spotless purity, " but the man him- 
self shall be saved, yet so as by fire." 

But we are using figurative language. Doubt- 
less we are. Every man must use figurative 
language who thinks or writes of the future 
life. This brings up the ethical objections 
which are urged against the terrific sensuous 
imagery that abounds in the New Testament. 
These delineations, we know, have been very 
generally interpreted in their literal sense; 
and out of tibem painters and poets and 
preachers have wrought fearful, and even 
horrible pictures, which have either stupefied 
or bewildered the young and the sensitive, and 
have not infrequently weakened or destroyed 
the spiritual comfort and effect which they 
were designed to symbolize. Jeremy Taylor 
and Jonathan Edwards are examples of those 
whose genius and piety have not preserved 
them from grossly erring in this fashion. 
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Against the imagery which we find in the 
Scriptures, when taken as imagery, no man 
who has a moderate share of the historic 
sense or of historic candour can make any 
show of objection. Many of these images are 
taken from those agents of terror which are 
familiar to the race — ^fire, tempest, darkness, 
chains of darkness, weeping, wailing, etc. 
Not a few are peculiar to the Hebrew theo- 
cracy, its history, and its prophetic symbolism. 
They did not offend the ethical sense of the 
men to whom, nor the times when, they were 
used. They enforce spiritual truth which is 
important for all times concerning the issues 
of another life. The great teacher and his 
apostles who used them are no more respon- 
sible for misconceptions of their import in this 
particular, than for the countless other errors 
and misconceptions under which Christianity 
itself has been well-nigh materialized and 
destroyed. That eternal punishment has been 
enforced by symbols and words which have 
been unwisely and untruly used, is no reason 
for rejecting tiie doctrine to which every man's 
conscience assents as possibly true. It is not 
the eternity but the severity of the punishment 
which these imcbges illustrate and enforce. 

Now and then a purgatorial restorationist, 
or even a preacher of annihilation, is especially 
offensive for his use of these literal pictures of 
horror. Not a few ill-instructed and exciting 
preachers content themselves with the use of 
sensational imagery to excite alarm, and over- 
look the fearful spiritual possibilities of sin, 
and the certain horrors of which even the 
present life furnishes such terrible foreshowings. 

Mr. W. B. Greg, in his " Enigmas of Life,** 
chapter vii., ''Elsewhere,** has entered a 
passionate protest against Christian theologians 
for their material delineations of heaven and 



hell. And yet, after concluding this protest, 
he gives a theory of possible, nay, of certain, 
retribution, which, in its horrors and joys, 
excites far more serious terror and hope, than 
any of those pictures by theologians which so 
shock and repel him. He says: ** Surely, 
surely, it is not impossible to imagine a future 
world in such force and colouring as shall 
be easy and natural to realize, as shall be not 
only possible to believe, but impossible to dis- 
believe. If the soul is destined for an existence 
after death, then (unless a miracle is worked 
to prevent it) that existence must be one of 
retribution to the sinful, and of purgatorial 
suffering to the frail and feeble soul.** And 
he justifies his thesis by the powerful ethical 
portraitures that follow of the hell and the 
heaven which the wicked and the good cannot 
but create for themselves, under the revelations 
and influences of their future spiritual exis- 
tence. He overlooks one element only, which 
Christianity and Christ can supply, that of 
help and hope from a loving person, who 
awakens gratitude and love to himself, and 
thus secures victory over sin, and conse- 
quently over every form of death. This is the 
moral *< miracle ** which proves Christianity to 
be needed and to be divine. 

I have confined myself to the ethical aspects 
of this doctrine, as the necessary preliminary to 
an unbiassed interpretation of the declarations 
of Christ and the apostles. While it is important 
that Christian believers and preachers should be 
agreed in their interpretion upon this point, it is 
still more important that they should maintain 
those ethical views of the relation of character 
to salvation, which can make Christianity a 
hope of anything worth caring for, or, ** the 
endless life *' which it promises a " power " for 
man's real redemption. 
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I ACCEPT the teachings of the Lord JesxiB 
Christ and of those to whom he commit- 
ted the organization and legislation — the 
'' binding " and the '* loosing *' of his church, 
as that word of Ood. Their utterances are 
to me, when I get their meaning, absolutely 
avihoritatwe. I submit, whether their teach- 
ings suit my yiews and wishes or not. And I 
seek their meaning in the same general method 
as that of Plato or Cicero, by tiie honest and 
consistent interpretation of their language. It 
is important, when that meaning is ascertained, 
to show the essential harmony between the 
utterances of the Divine Word and the doings 
o/the Divine Providence. But the final appcM&l 
is to the Word. 

''What is the doctrine of Eternal Punish- 
ment taught in the Scriptures as I understand 
it?" In the Scriptures, which speak to and 
for those to whom their words come, it stands 
usually in the specific form, thus : They who 
leave this world in such conflict with Ood's 
character and demands as to have rejected 
His appointed method of salvation, that is, 
refused to receive Jesus Christ for their 
Saviour and Lord, will always remain in con- 
flict with Ood, under His displeasure, and in 
a state of conscious loss and suffering. The 
evidences of this truth are deferred for the 
present. 

''Does it involve physical or only psychical 
suffering ? '' From the necessity of the case 
the sufferings of the lost and the blessedness 
of the saved are set forth by material imagery, 
ihe one ^uite as much as we other. But as 
heaven is no literal wedding, feasting with 
Abraham, reclining on his bosom, wearing of 
paJm branches and crowns, and playing on 
harps, so we understand the sensuous imagery 
eonoeming the condition of the lost in no 
literal sense, but as accumulated pictures of 
horror. We are also warned off from a literal 
interpretation by the variety and incompati- 
faility of the images, sometmies even in the 



same sentence : the worm and the flre, cutting 
asunder and yet receiving a "portion," 
outer darkness, and the like. These images 
have ofl>en been too literally pressed. Not 
always, even in early times. Iren»us, in the 
second century, said : " Separation from Gk>d 
is death, and consists in the loss of all the 
benefits which He has in store,** and those 
who cast away these things, " being in fact, 
destitute of all good, do experience every 
kind of punishment." (Adv. Hasr. xxvii.) 
Metaphors and symbols, however, repre- 
sent a reality f and . images of dread and 
dreadful reality. When we inquire for the 
exact mode of suffering, it is left much in the 
same manner as the enjoyments of heaven, 
certain but undescribed. One reason probably, 
is that in our present state it could not be fully 
made known to us. Another, that no directly 
practical object, such as the Scriptures always 
seek, would be accomplished by it. Still we 
naturally suppose that to a being pre-eminently 
spiritual the prime suffering will be of the 
spirit The intensity of such suffering in this 
hie has tasked the novelist and dramatist to 
describe. Knowing^ as we do, something of the 
agonies of envy, hatred, baffled malignity, re- 
morse, and even of perpetual disappointment 
here, we should be dull indeed not to recog- 
nize their probable power and stringency there. 
" Is it natural suffering or direct infliction 7 " 
Apparently both. If the same spiritual law 
continue, then the evil emotions must work 
suffering by the estabUshed laws of cause and 
effect. This seems to be indicated by such 
passages as that "sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death " (James L 15). But the 
Scripture does not stop here. It habUuMy 
ascribes the infliction of punishment to Ood 
as fully and directly as it does any other of 
His acts. It speaks of His personal anger and 
" taking vengeance " (crt^^ur t^ Vy*7^> Bom. 
iii. 5), asserting that He '* will render (ilirw&urct) 
to every man according to his deeds " (Bom. ii. 
16), and that " unto them that obey unright- 
eousness" there shall be "indignation and 
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wrath/* — ^namely (3/>y^ ical Ovfuk) the inner emo- 
tion and the oat-breaking expression, ** tribula- 
tion and anguish/' — ^namely (^Xi^o-is xol crrcvo- 
X«)pta) '* the outward weight of objective infliction 
and the subjective feeling of the pressure'* 
(Alford). This may indeed be called, if one 
diooses, a necessaiy consequence of God's 
nature and man's character and Gk)d|s relation 
to man. For Ood, if true to Himself, is 
displeased with sin — «.«., with the character 
and act of the sinner sinning — there is no other 
sin — ^and if true to Himseft He must express 
that displeasure. That etrpression of the great 
God must make an impression and a terrible 
pressure. It would be easy to illustrate im- 
perfectly by inferior instances of the crushing 
weight often put upon men by the expressed 
disgust and horror of their fellows. Yet these 
are but glinipses and hints. God's presence 
and pressure are out of all conceivable propor- 
.tion to such influences. Absolutely to deny or 
to assert physical suffering also would trans- 
cend our means of knowledge. For while in 
this life pain of the soul wears on the body, 
and pain of the body wears on the soul, the 
whole man, we cannot tell what may or may 
not be the reciprocal relation of the soul and 
its non-material and indestructible body here- 
after. I think we must say that physical 
suffering is lofj no means impossible. 

n. — LntrrATioNB. 

«nr\OES the doctrine of endless punishment 
I J involve the great mass of mankind who 
have not heard the gospel ? " The Scripture, 
as I have saad^ speaks durectly to, and for those, 
to whom it is given, teaching them t^^^ duties 
and destinies. It becomes its to speak guard- 
edly where it ia reserved.. But in teaching 
our duties towards other men, God's word cer- 
tainly seems to set forth necessarily their con- 
dition and danger, and his attitude towards 
them. ^Tid I And nowhere in the Bible an 
intimation that God's displeasure and his 
severity have been withholden from wicked 
men and races who have sinned again9t na- 
tural light, but the contrary* From (Genesis 
to Bevelation, from the Canaanite to ** Baby- 
lon the Great," the burden of his utterances 
is denunciation against the wicked. The 
Scripture assumes and asserts that the con- 
flict between man and God is deserving of his 
displeasure. It ^* proves" that '*bo& Jews 
• and Gentiles are all under sin " (Bom. iii. 9), 
and declares that the heathen had knowledge 
of God whidh they disobeyed and suppressed, 



" so that they are without excuse " (Bom. i. 
20, 21, 25, 28). The Saviour laid down the 
broad principle which sweeps through the 
world, *' This is the condemnation, that light 
is come into the world and men loved darkness 
rather *than light because their deeds were 
evil" (John iii. 19). AU men have light—* 
some light (John i., 4, 5, 9 ; Bom. i. 19) ; 
they know better than they practice. *' I see 
the better, I pursue the worse," is the lan- 
guage of a Gentile, and might be uttered by 
every Gentile. Oonceming the final award 
we read that '< as many as have sinned without 
law (the written law) shall also be punished 
without law, and as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law " (Bom. ]i« 
12). What can I reply against such declara- 
tions? 

But here enters another consideration : thai 
while all men sin against light, it is light in 
different degrees, and they ^11 be treated with 
reference to that difference. Suck. is Paul's 
statement. Such, also, the Saviour's, when 
he compares the gnilt.and doom of Sodom and 
of Oapematun and other cities (Matt xi. 20^— 
24), and speaks of the servant who *' knew 
not " (relatively), who *' did commit things 
worthy of stripes," a&d ^' shall be beaten with 
few sfaripes" (Luke xii« 48). 

Does this involve the actual perdition of aU 
the heathen ? . I have not so understood the 
Scriptures. Two extreme views have been 
held ; one which would make their condition 
qfuifce hopeless ; the other, against all appear- 
ances, singularly hopefcd. There is no Saviour 
but Christ (Acts iv. xii. ; 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6), 
but it would seem that men wilUng to be saved 
may be saved by him, who know little or very 
confusedly about him, it may be personally 
nothing. So we hold in regard to the Old 
Testament saints that when they '* behoved 
Gbd " it was in many instances rather a gen- 
eric faith, and that they did not kno:w exactly 
as we do how God would save them. But 
Abraham's faith was in substance precisely 
like Paul's, and would have become equally 
specific faith in Christ's atonement had that 
atonement been as fully revealed as to Paul. 
It was essential faith in God, and potential or 
germiw^isii^ in Christ. And the Scripture 
shows us some few persons outside of the line 
of revelation who stood in a similar attitude 
toward God. Melchisedek was even a " priest 
of the most high God." Bahab was ready to 
believe and obey. The Magi came far to find 
Christ. One could mention instances, among 
ttie modern heatheui of a readiness and even 
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longing for a Saidonr. A man at Tientsin 
travelled sixty miles to find a missionary, and 
came back rejoicing in Ohrist. Others liave 
instantly responded, '^That is just what I 
want," and have accepted on the spot Brain- 
erd mentions the case of a remarkEible Indian 
at Crossweeksung. Socrates sometimes seems 
like one who was waiting and looking. Thus 
facts, Scriptural and extra-Scriptural, appar^ 
ently warrant the belief that instances of this 
germinal or potential fiedth, " a frame of mind 
predisposed to receive the gospel," (Schaff) are 
occasionally found among the heathen. I 
have gupposed that these would be saved by 
that only (to them unknown) name, in th^ 
iHune general way as were the friends of God 
before Christ came in the flesh. Hints like 
those in Acts x. 85, Bom. ii. 25, 26, seem to 
hold out a warrant for this belief 

But it seems also to be true that so radical 
is man's opposition to Ood that the presence 
and influences of the gospel are usually needftil 
to awaken any desire and willingness to come 
into harmony with him. And the sad and 
gloomy fact of all experience is that instances 
of such willingness among the heathen are 
rare exceptions. We can easily count up all 
we have heard of. The great mass long and 
vehemently refuse the gospel when offered. 
They will not give up. tiieir polygamy, their 
falsehood, fraud, revenge — :tbeir $in in every 
form. They cannot be persuaded. All the 
facts we can fee in tibie Bible or out of it, cast 
little light on their prospects as a whole. 

''Will there be a second probation after 
death ? " I find no evidence of it in the Bible, 
but much to the contrary. Men are to be 
judged for *Uhe deeds done in the bod^." 
Scripture declarations, general and special, 
seem to me clearly to set forth the present 
probation as a 'finality. One passage has been 
quoted as indicating one exceptional and extra- 
ordinary instance (1 Pet. lii. 19, 20), but 
even those who find here a preaching to the 
spirits while in their prison are constrained to 
admit that ^< there is no assurance that the 
preaching was effectual for the restoration of 
those that Ustened to it," or any of them. All 
is dark. at best. But I have endeavoured to 
show elsewhere in fnH (''New Englander,'* 
Oct. 1872), by the application of the latest, and 
accepted grammatical authorities, that this 
view cannot be maintained — that it was not a 
preaching to the spirits while in prison. Till 
refuted by similar showing I hold that 
opinion. 

I pause here now. Thus far I have merely 



stated and explained the doctrine. I have 
not answered the objections that I coul4 
answer. But as to the fandamental teaching 
of Endless Punishment, I find no other 
teaching of the Scriptures that seems to me 
clearer, and as an honest student of God's 
word, I must receive it if I receive anything 
therein contained. 

And if this be a truth it certaix^y is ' a 
momentous truth, which it is worse i^an foolish 
to hide. 

If this truth does not of itself furnish a 
high and Ohristian motive — as it does not-^it 
is also true that some cannot at first be 
reached by any higher motive; and many 
have been roused by it to be brought within 
the reach of higher motives. 

It this be cfidled a hard doctrine, it has yet 
been held by a great number of men of the 
most tender and benevolent feelings whom the 
world has seen. 

And finally, the great benevolent efforts for 
the phvsical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
good of the degraded heathen world have been 
put forth chiefly by men who have held this 
doctrine* 

HL*— Dbishdbd* 

IN two former articles I stated and explained 
tiie Scripture doctrine of endless punish- 
ment as I understand it. I famish now, 
"not the arguments — ^for they could not 
be given in the limited space — ^but a brief 
of the arguments; Hie points." I do so, 
although the difficulties and disadvantages 
are considerable. Full vindication of the 
several positions and answers to foreseen 
objections must of course be mostly omitted. 
I shall endeavour to advance nothing which I 
could not vindicate. And now that I have 
eiplained my view of the topic somewhat in 
frill, let me disencttmber mvself of all the side 
questions, and address myself only to this fimd- 
amental issue : Is th^ doctrine of endless punish- 
ment truef Will those who wilfully reject 
Christ's salvation experience endless punish- 
ment ? 

Now it happens that all the most strenuous 
and influentiai objections to this doctrine are 
not, and never luive been, direct or indirect, 
counter-teachings of the Scriptures on this 
specific paint, but certain alleged general 
principles, certain alleged traits of God*s char- 
acter, whidi are affirmed to be imcompatible 
with it. These general principles are often 
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enimoiated in Scripture texts which, however, 
say nothing on this particalar topic. But they 
are quite as often stated in a more absolute 
form, claiming an authority quite irrespective 
of, and even superior to, the Scriptures. They 
are in substance deistic objections. I can give 
the names of half a score of prominent oppos- 
ing writers, citing volume and page, who have 
impliedly and sometimes openly declared that 
a Bible cannot be received, nor a God worship- 
ed that should assert endless punishment. 
Among them are Hudson, Hastings, Ellis and 
Bead, George Btorrs, Blair, Dobney, T. B. 
Thayer, A. C. Thomas, James Freeman Clarke. 
The latter writer (** Orthodoxy," p. 864) pro- 
nounces atheism " less dishonourable to God " 
than the belief of this doctrine. So does Mr. 
Hudson (** Debt and Grace," pp. 62, 64) and 
others. We cannot argue with atheists. But 
for theists, and to gain a fair hearing for 
Scripture testimony, we say : 

L The course of providential government in 
this world not only does not conflict, but 
accords with, the doctrine. 

1. This life as a whole exhibits, among many 
remediable and many unavoidable evils, not a 
few remediless conditions of calamity brought 
on by sin, recklessness, wilfulness and volun- 
tary ignorance, (a) Crimes and sins of brief 
duration leave consequences for life, (b) 
Morally thoughtless acts often involve tiie 
gravest disasters. (c) Excuses, however 
specious, do not relieve, nor do regrets and 
repentances retrieve, (d) The calamity itself 
makes additional obstacles in the way of re- 
covery by its experiences, associations, dis- 
couragements and subsequent influences, (e) 
These calamitous results clearly would ensue 
to a far greater extent did the longer life of the 
offender give ampler opportunity for the wrong- 
doing to meet its legUiftiaU result. 

2. In a multitude of instances the wrong- 
doer apparentlv would not retrieve himself if 
he could, (a) He cannot, by any possible 
influences, be prevailed upon. So, often, is 
it with the sot, gambler, debauchee. (6) There 
is also, the longer he continues, the steadier 
and surer tendency to fixedness of character, 
and so of condition, (o) Some men in this 
world have become, to all appearance, as 
hopelessly abandoned to evil courses and con- 
sequences, as though their moral freedom were 
extinct. It seems almost as incredible that a 
being like Satan should turn to good as God 
to eviL 

8. All observation here gives no proof nor hint 
of the discontinuance of sin and its suffering, 



but the eontrary. For six thousand years, or, 
as Dr. Draper would have it, '* many hundreds 
of thousands of years,*' this earth has been 
inhabited, and during that time sin and 
suffering clearly have held on their way. 
There has been neither (a) an arrest of the 
dreadful consequences of sm, (6) an eradica- 
tion of the disposition to sin, (c) a suspension 
of the freedom to sin, nor {d) an extinction of 
the race of sinners. Eveiything certainly 
looks towards the endless continuance of all 
this. 

4. We see agencies now working which make 
probable the continuance of sin and suffering 
indefinitely hereafter: (a) Evil passions, 
which carry in themselves germs of wretched- 
ness ; namely, various forms of maUgnity and 
selfishness, from envy, jealousy, cruelty, 
hatred, falsity, reckless and insatiate lusts and 
passions, lawless ambitions, regardlessness of 
others* rights and welflEure, down to the spirit, 
in genersJ, which places its whole end and aim 
and satisfaction in scenes, objects and pur- 
suits that cannot satisfy and will not last. 
These dispositions are, many .of them, tor- 
menting in themselves, others necessuily 
painful in their disappointments. (6) A steady 
indisputable tendency in these evil passions 
to rise higher and destroy more, very frequency 
becoming so irresistible in this short life as to 
rupture Hfe-long friendships, sever the closest 
natural ties and affections, break away from 
all better surroundings, frequently embittering 
the highest outward prosperity, and usually 
at last, in their least offensive form, leaving 
a man restless and unhappy ,^-Chesterfield as 
truly as Charles ^e Fifth or Nero, (c) A pre- 
sent holding in check of the full results of these 
dispositions by influences plainly but transient 
and extrinsic, such as physical enjoyments and 
diversions, necessary occupations, the inevit- 
able dependencies of life, natural but not 
insuperable attachments, public sentimenty 
pride of character, position, personal persua- 
sions, and religious pressure. {d\ The certainty 
that these hindrances and alleviations, most 
of them must, and all may, pass away with 
the circumstances of this life. The enjoyments 
and expectations of the inebriate, the libertine 
and the miser, the schemes and hopes of the 
ambitious, the present outward diversions and 
occupations, the interests to be subserved, the 
concealments to be practiced, the religious 
restraints and persuasions, and the very ob- 
jects which formed the aim of the whole life, 
nearly all of them inevitablv, and all of them 
quite probably, end with the laying aside of 
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this life and its relationshipa. (e) The inevit- 
able consequence that wiUi the certain witii- 
drawal of these restraints and alleviations at 
death, and the manifest continuance of all the 
inherent ruinous tendencies of sin, though 
rising even no higher than often in this Ufe, 
and not seldom witnessed in fail power at the 
last instant of life, there follows, or rather is, 
a hell at once; and from the terrible and 
growing tenacity of the sinful disposition, 
ofken witnessed to and through the last moment, 
a hell to all human appearance hopeless. 

In order that a scheme which denies endless 
punishment should, in the words of Mr. Glad- 
stone, f< attain weight and authority as dis- 
tinguished from mere popularity, it seems 
requisite that some sort of effort should be 
made • ... to sustain it by analogies and 
presumptions from human experience and 
from the observation of life, character, and the 
scheme of things tmder which we live ; to show 
that it takes hold of, and fits into, the moral 
government of the world." It has not been 
done; I think it cannot be done. But the 
contrary. " On the matter of sin and suffering 
and the terrible sanctions of law," says a late 
writer of *< liberal" tendencies, '* nature is 
sterner and harder and colder than Arctic ice." 
It is, however, asserted (by Oanon Farrar and 
othersV that " the texts which give prima facie 
plausioility " to the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment ** are alien to the broad unifying prin- 
ciples of Scripture." Wherefore it is important 
to add, that : 

n. The doctrine is in harmony with the 
other cardinal teachings of the Scriptures. It 
fits into its place among the great verities 
\ therein set forth, adequately accounts for the 
&ct of a revelation to man, explains its chief 
declarations, and sustains the gravity and 
stringency of its speech. 

1. It vindicates, and fiilly justifies, the fact 
of a revelation. It is a very common assertion 
with some classes of men, that revelation is 
superfluous and incredible. If tiie ultimate 
cessation of ail sin and misery will take place 
without it, there is great weight in the as- 
sertion. ^ Special interposition is unnecessary. 
It may in some instances shorten the process, 
but it makes no difference in the total result. 
Or if Ghrist*s work were a needful but certain 
agency, there is no great urgency to make it 
Imown. But the Scriptures represent the case 
as momentously urgent, calling for the speciid 
manifestation of Ood himself. Even the 
negative loss of a possible blessedness presents, 
it must be conceded, no such pressing exigency 



for a revelation, and its proclamation " into 
all the world " as the positive danger of eternal 
woe. This, certainly, is the one thing which 
most folly vindicates Ood's extraordinary inter- 
position, and the inexpressible gravity of the 
message. The best practical comment on the 
force of this consideration is exhibited in the 
extreme paucity of missions to the heathen 
except I^ those who receive the Scripture 
teaching concerning the danger of *< losing the 
soul." 

2. It accords with the revealed character of 
Ood in its whole aspect : Holy and insisting on 
holiness, as well as kind and loving ; hating sin 
as intensely as he loves holiness ; determined 
never to make men blessed at all hazards and 
in their sin, and not putting forth, at all 
hazards, influences sufficient to arrest their 
sin ; lamenting the doom which he yet suffers 
to come — *' that thou hadst hearkened ; " ** I 
have no pleasure in the death of hmi that 
dieth." The Bible offers not a hint that God 
will secure all men's well-being without their 
repentance, or that He will enforce their re- 
pentance. Its utterances are in the opposite 
direction. They who insist that His holiness, 
goodness, wisdom and power, guarantee the 
extermination of all sin, would have proved, 
were the argument good for anything, that sin 
never could have entered the world. 

8. It accords with the Scripture view of the 
appalling nature of sin as an evil of im- 
measurable magnitude, malignity, and per- 
sistency. Those who regard sin as but a 
trivial thing, ** an incident of development," 
a passing act and not also a habit and 
character, as an excusable " error " and not an 
« enmity against God," a superficial excres- 
cence and not a radicJEd and self-propagating 
disease, may talk lightly and hopefully of its 
cessation and the axrest of its consequences. 
But those who accept the deep and intense 
view of its nature, character, and tendency, 
which the Bible constantly sets forth, and 
which men like Edwards have received and 
felt, must admit there is a correspondence 
between its character and its threatened doom. 

4. It harmonizes with the Scripture estimate 
of human ruin. '*Dead in trespasses and 
sins," ''the wrath of God abideth on him," 
<« children of wrath," "hating the light," 
"without God and having no hope in the 
world," ''enemies" of God and "without 
strength;" — ^these are among the phrases 
whereby the Scripture sets fortti human con- 
dition. The Saviour described the moral 
estrangement between the Pharisees and him- 
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self in denimoiations and woes almost too 
terrible to repeat. If such utterances are 
advisedly employed, there is a correspondence 
between the condition they describe and the 
consequences into which they declare it shall 
emerge. 

6. It accords with the extraordinaiy character 
of the remedy proposed. There was no hope 
in nature ; a remedy is offered outside of 
nature. The Scriptural atonement is ofben 
decried as needless and baseless. It is conmion 
for those who deny eternal punishment to 
deny also a proper atobement effected by the 
Word made flesh. But God's word justifies 
itself. In its statement of i^e ded^rateness 
of the case and the inconceivable magnitude -of 
the doom lies the necessity and the vmdioation 
<^f the great Son of God's unparalleled efforts 
and sufferings to rescue the sinner. The two 
things match each other. 

6. It accounts for the extreme urgen<r^ of 
the Scriptures. Over and above the solemn 
call to duty the sacred writers abound in 
warnings to flee from ** the wrath to come," to 
be persuaded by reason of '' the terrors of the 
Lord," to guard against the loss of the soul 
though the whole world were the purchase, to 
sacrifice hand and eye rather than to be cast 
into hell, and to lose the life itself in order to 
save the life. The intensity of these and 
similar statements certainly receive their full 
meaning and explanation in connection with 
that other teaching, of eternal punishment for 
disobedience. 
. Thus the general scheme of God's word, as 
well as the whole current of nature, harmonizes 
with the express Scripture teaching of endless 
punishment. In the calm words of Mr. Beecher 
(Plymouth Pulpit, 5th series, p. 107), Christ's 
** advent, his teaching, hifi^ life, his sacrifice, 
•his death — ^he connected all of them with tiie 
peril that betided men ; and the whole example 
-of Christ was a silent testimony to the reality 
of' that fear which brooded like dark thunder- 
clouds over the whole horizon of the future. 
This was the undertone which ran through the 
•whole of Christ's teaching, boih public and 
private/* 

IV, — SCBEPTURAL PKOOFS. ' 

HAVING shown that the doctrine of endless 
punishment does not conflict, but rather 
accords with the course of Providence, and yet 
more fully with the other diief teachings of 
the Scriptures, both generaUy and speciiJly, I 
proeeed to say that, 
' HE. By a general and remarkable oons^t 



the doctrine has actually been found in ihe 
Scriptures. 

1. By general consent of the church in 
all ages. Mr. Alger calls it '*the petrified 
dogma of the church " (Fut. Life, p. 613) ; J. 
F. Clarke, '* the doctrine which evexy sect and 
denomination in Christendom, except the Uni- 
tarians and UniversaJists, maintain *' (Ortho- 
doxy, p. 858). Canon Farrar, from the whole 
past, summons but Ax or seven strong names 
more or less doubtfully to his opposition. 
There is immense weight in this general con- 
sent. It overrules individual icQosyncracies 
and buries them. It certainly requires some 
assurance to say that thagreat mass of believers 
of all descriptions have been imposed upon in 
reading Gt)d'8 plain Book. Many oi them have 
shrunk from the doctrine, but, like Dr. Burnett 
and John Foster, been comi^elled to admit thai 
Scripture is ** formidably strong" against them. 

2. Translators in every age and Lsnd have so 
rendered the phraseology. They represent the 
best scholarship and wisdcmx of Christendom. 
They have never 1^ it doubtful. They render 
** everlasting, for ever, ewig, auf Ewigkeit, eter- 
nel/ ' and so on, up to the atemus and in atemumot 
the old Latin version, made while- Gbedc was 
the current language of Christians at Bome^ 
and thus using <£e Latin term wMchdesignates 
eternity '^absolutdy," as that which '' outlasts 
all time " and <* has no end ^' (Doederlein's 
Syn.). 

8. Independent sdiolars of the higfaaiBt order^ 
who have not hesitated to criticii» and even 
question the sentiments of (the sacred writers, 
have asserted endless 'punishment to be the 
** literal " teaching of tiie Scriptures. Thus, 
e.g., on Matt. xii. 82; xxv. 46, Olshaasen 
reluctantiy but virtually concedes ik; while 
De Wette, though disputing the doctrine 
says of the first passage, ^^ Certainly * never- 
more' is here absolutely eiq[>re88ed," and 
of the second, ** The eternity (Ewigjceit) of hell- 
punishment lies in the meaning of the wovds ;'' 
and Meyer says of the firsi, '^ The »etermty of 
punishment here taught is not to be explained 
away," and t)f the second, '< The abaokite con- 
ception of eternity in reference to the punidi- 
ment of hell is not to be removed, .b«t ^exegeti- 
eaUy stands fast,*' for a svffioient reason which 
he gives.' If there be more tsitioal or inde- 
pendent scholarship in the world than ibey 
represent, where is it? 

4. Men of the greatest ability and acntettess, 
who have openly denied the autboiitj of .the 
New Testament, have pronounced this to be its 
teaching. Mr. Parker's statonents. are well 
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known. Benan gives the " ideas of Jesus " 
thus: "Paradise and gehenna shall have no 
end; an impassable abyss separates them." 
He adds, '* That all this was literally under- 
stood by the disciples stands forth absolutely 
evidenced in the writings of the time." (Life 
of Jesus, p. 148.) Baur ascribes to " the first 
period" of the church the doctrine of "the 
, eternity of heU punishment *' opposed, he says, 
first by Origen and only by the Mexandrians. 
(Lehrbuch, 140.) 

6. It has been the standing reproach from 
strenuous opposers of the Bible that this doc- 
trine is in the New Testament. This fact has 
been stated with great force by annihilationist 
writers generally. Mr. Blain even affirms that 
tiie belief that tim doctrine is in the Bible has 
made made " millions of infidels, deists and 
atheists." And what is more, it is impossible 
to convince them that the doctrine is not there. 

6. The teachings that have produced this 
general persuasion were first uttered under cir- 
cumstances which the speakers well knew, made 
such an understanding of their words, from the 
outset, inevitable. ThaX the Pharisees held the 
belief of eternal punishment, or endless suffer- 
ing, is well established by the testimony not 
alone of Josephus, but even more explicitly by 
that of Hippolytus(ix. 29): ''They profess . . . 
that the wicked will be punished always (clcracl) 
in inextinguishable fire." The same testimony 
is borne by the Babbins. (See Alger, p. 171, 
first ed.) The book of Enoch, undoubtedly 
from a Palestinian source not far from the time 
of Christ, is singularly explicit and detailed as 
to the endlessness of the suffering. (See Dili- 
mann's Enoch, chaps., 21, 27, 58^ It would 
teem impossible that Christ and His Apostles 
could have expected to be understood otherwise 
in such surroundings. 

7. The small minority of Christendom who 
have denied that the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment is in the New Testament are in irrecon- 
cilable conflict what to find there in its place. 
One class find (1) <*age long" punishment; 
another (2) immediate blessedness ; another (8) 
utter extinction ; another (4) punishment ** out- 
side of time," wholly ''dropping the idea of 
duration ;" and (5) the latest class profess 
" utter ignorance " and find entire diurkness 
brooding over the subject, whether it be resti- 
tution, extinction or everlasting punishment. 
Now, in view of the fact that the Scriptures 
have spoken repeatedly, emphatically and 
sharply on the theme, is not this complete 
diversity and conflict of the small minority, 
over against the general agreement, strikingly 



suggestive that truth is one and consistent, and 
error is many and inconsistent ? 

But not only has there been a general agree* 
ment of Christendom — ^mudh more universal, 
indeed, tiian on almost any other doctrine of 
the New Testament, semper^ vJbique^ ab omnibus 
— ^but there has been valid reason for that 
agreement. For : 

IV. The endlessness and hopelessness of 
future punishment is distinctly and abundantly 
set forth in the Scriptures. God has not kept 
His children and the world for eighteen hundred 
years in a state of false alarm. 

Let me premise, (1) the proof does not 
destroy all power of denial. Nothing cacn. God 
and immortality can be denied. So is every 
supposed teaching of the Scriptures. A large 
class of writers, professing to accept the Scrip- 
tures, even deny the existence of a soul distinct 
and separate from the body. Nor (2) does it 
prevent the possibility of casting doubt on the 
proofs, taken in an isolated way, or by reason 
of the derivation and variant use of words. 
Nothing can. By the same destructive treat- 
ment of language that has been applied to this 
subject it can be shown from the Scr^itures 
that there is no God certainly but heathen 
" gods," no heaven but the sky, no paradise but 
a park or garden on earth (sudi was the 0. T. 
use of the world), no hell but the valley of Hin- 
nom, and (from the origin and frequent use of 
the Greek and Hebrew words) no spirit but the 
wind, or a breath. By such methods all things 
are possible. Noi' (8) is the teaching given in 
philosophical and abstract forms. That is not 
the Bible method. It speaks concretely and 
popularly, yet inteUigibly. Indeed, one might 
even say with Tayler Lewis, it is " the employ- 
ment of necessarily finite language to express 
an infinite idea striclLty ' ^anscending all 
language." But the Scriptures speak to fair- 
minded men. 

Let me farther premise that this doctrine 
does not depend (1) on one passage but on 
many ; (2) nor on one word or set of words. 
Some writers have assumed that aionios contains 
all the proof. An entire mistake. Canon Farrar 
adds to this &e two words '' danmation " and 
** hell," as the whole support of ^< the popular 
teachings." But we make no account of the 
former, and incidenti^y of the latter. Such 
an assertion does not command respect, as will 
be seen. Nor does it depend (8) on " isolated 
texts," as the same writer unadvisedly says. 
Almost none of them are isolated, but they ai'e 
commonly embedded in the scope and context, 
andy in repeated instances, constitute a part of 
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the direct end of the whole adjacent theme. 
So in the description of the last judgment 
(Matt zxY.) ; the case of the rich man (Luke 
xvi.) the warnings of Mark ix. 42-50 ; of Matt. 
X. 26, 89 ; zviii. 21-85 ; Luke ziii. 24-80. 
These passages and others bear directly on the 
subject of retribution, the last-mentioned being 
an answer to a direct question concerning 
being ** saved." Nor (4) does it depend on 
any one or few modes of representation, but 
on many and diyerse. The chief difficulty is 
to gather them up and present them in their 
full force as they he in their places, and have 
carried conviction to all classes in all ages. 
They are always weightier in their connection 
than as we present them. There is a combined 
consensus in the Scriptures, like that of the 
church in finding it there. And there are no 
conflicting utterances on this point. The 
testimony is steadily cumulative and con- 
vergent. 

1. The Scriptures teach a probation in this 
life, and they teach no other. We constantiy 
read that Christ *' came into the world to save 
sinners" (1 Tim. i. 15; John iii. 17; xii., 
46, etc.^ The gain of the whole world is fol- 
lowed by loss of the soul (Matt. xvi. 26). 
After death is the judgment (Heb. ix. 27), 
and it is for the things done in the body 
(2 Cor. V. 10). Christ will deny before the 
Father those that denied Him before men 
(Matt. X. 82). Judas went to his own place 
(Acts i. 25). The rich man at death passed 
to the place of «• torment " (Luke xvi. 23). 
Men can do no more after they ''kill the 
body,'* but Ood, «< after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell '* (Luke xiii. 5). Such 
is the steady strain. There is no text which 
intimates, or is claimed as intimating, for the 
rejector of Christ in this world a second 
probation. Not only does the declaration, — 
'< He that loveth his Ufe shiiU lose it, and he 
that hateth his life shall keep it unto life 
eternal '*'— ^by its own force attach the respec- 
tive destinies hereafter to the different courses 
of *' life '* here, but the Saviour affirms in so 
many words (John xii. 25), that tbis conse- 
quence is detemined ** in this world.'* 

2. The Scriptures offer saving agencies only 
for this life. It would be much to expect that 
characters which had finally resisted all the 
gracious influences of this life should yield to 
the same influences hereafter. But the Scrip- 
ture intimates not even -such helps. As 
Christ's mission was to men in the flesh, so 
was that of the Comforter. He '* will reprove 
the world of sin, righteousness, judgment" 



(John xvi. 8). " The light " is with men '' a 
little while," and ye must '* walk while ye 
have the light lest darkness come upon you " 
(John xii. 85). There is a drawing back imto 
perdition THeb. x. 89), and a condition of char- 
acter in wnich '* there remains no more sacri- 
fice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation " (x. 26, 27). 
What can be more hopeless than such a char- 
acter left only to Godless companionships ? 

8. The Scriptures steadily teach the finality 
of the doom after this life. It is not only the 
" end " or strictiy eonswnnuUion (ouin-cXcia) of 
the world (Matt. xiii. 89, 40, ^49 ; xxiv. 8 ; 
xxviii. 20), but is represented as part of the 
settied economy of God's government. The 
righteous enter into a kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world, and 
the wicked into a doom prepared for the devil 
and his angels (Matt. xxv. 84, 41). The 
judgment is the *' last judgment," as the world 
has agreed to call it. The Saviour's reiterated 
injunctions to '' walk " and '* believe while ye 
have the light, lest darkness come upon you," 
were preceded by the declaration, *' Yet a little 
while is the light with you " (John xii. 85, 86). 
The apostles steadily assert and assume that 
under '* the preaching of the cross " men both 
** are saved" and " perish" (1 Cor. i. 18, 28, 
24). So uniform is this aspect of finality that 
a late writer, who questions endless punish- 
ment, is constrained repeatedly to admit that 
the Scriptures leave the prospects of the sinner 
without '^ one ray of hope," and that the si- 
lence of Christ's gospel is '* forbidding and 
full of despair " (*< Is Eter. Pun. Endless," pp. 
viii. 21, 89, etc.) 

4. The offers of salvation here are made on 
conditions which exclude hope if rejected. 
Every promise carries or implies a menace. 
Not to beUeve is " not " even to " see life," 
but to have God's " wrath abiding on him " 
(John iii 86). And the menace hinges on 
the rejection in this world, the rejection of 
Christ's message by His aposUes (Matt. x. 14, 
15). The apostles' preaching was both a 
*' savour of life unto life," and *' of death unto 
death " (2 Cor. ii. 15). There is not an inti- 
mation in the New Testament that saving iaitii 
can be exercised unless in this life. 

5. The danger of absolute loss under present 
means of grace is constantiy implied and 
asserted. " How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation ? " (Heb. ii. 8.) ** Let us 
fear lest, a promise being left us, any of 
you should seem to come short of it " (iv« 1, 
2). This is said of rejecting offers here; and 
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Bome have '' entered not in because of un- 
belief" ^YS. 2, 6). There is a condition in 
this world in which '* it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance " (vi. 4, 8). We 
are even to work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling (Phil. ii. 12) ; to part with 
hand and eye to escape the queHchless fire 
(Mark iz. 47)1 " The righteous scarcely are 
saved " (1 Pet. iv. 18;. Paul kept his body 
tinder lest he should be a cast-away (1 Oor. 
ix. 27). 

6. A complete termination of opportunities 
to gain Ohnst's favour is expressly set forth. 
At the wedding feast the door is shut (Matt. 
XXV. 10), shut by the Master (Luke xiii. 25 — 
28)» and the workers of iniquity " thrust out" 
in despair. These utterances are expressly 
directed to the future issue. 

7. There is pronounced an utter exclusion 
of certain classes from the kingdom of God. 
They shall not enter into it, they shall not 
inherit it (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; Gal. v. 19, 21 ; 
Bev. xxi. 27). The evasion that this means 
only while in their present practices is cut off 
by the &ct that most of the practices can 
belong only to this world, '* fornicators, 
adulterers, iliieves." The ground of exclusion 
applies only to the transactions of this life. 

8. Christ asserts actual failure. Some will 
seek to enter into the kingdom and not be 
able (Luke xiii. 24). This was an answer 
to a question about being '< saved." Some 
also will have expected acceptance who will 
encounter unquaUfied rejection (Matt. vii. 22, 
28). 

9. To die in one's sins is to be excluded from 
Christ's presence ; such '* cannot come " (John 
viii. 21). So, to obey not the gospel before 
Christ's coming(The8s.i. 7, 10) is to be punished 
with " everlasting destruction." 

10. The doom of the wicked after death is 
very explicitly pronounced irreversible, **a 
great gulf fixed " which " they cannot pass " 
(Luke xvi. 26). This was while other men 
were still Uving on earth. 

11. Punishment is explicitly declared never 
to end. In several forms : unquenchable fire 
(Matt. iii. 12 ; Mark ix. 48), with the dupU- 
cated addition (ver. 48) that <* their worm dieth 
not and the fire is not quenched." 13ie 
parallel passage expresses this corroboratively 
as " eternal " (Matt, xviii. 8). It seems to 
me but an unworthy and futile device to 
explain away the Saviour's solemn asseverations 
by saying that the punishment indeed goes on 
but the punished go out. 

12. The woe pf one man was pronounced so 



intolerable that " it were good for that man 
if be bad never been born " (Matt. xxvi. 24). 
To dispose of this solemn utterance of Christ, 
as does a late writer, by calling it ** this gush 
(1) of strong indignant feeling," is a procedure 
that may be safely left to its own merits. 

18. In one passage ( Jude 6) the " chains " 
of the lost spirits (whose doom man is to share) 
are described by an epithet (diSio^, eternal) 
used elsewhere in the New Testament only of 
'' the eternal power and Godhead " of Jehovah 
(Bom. i. 20). They are kept thus (not merely 
TmtU the day of judgment, but, as the Greek 
makes clear) reserved *'unto," or for '*the 
judgment," of which the sentence is elsewhere 
called eternal (aionios, Heb. vi. 2). It is 
explained by a passage strikingly similar in 
Enoch, directing to " bind " the fallen spirits 
''under the hiQs of the earth for seventy 
generations, till the day of their judgment and 
completion, till the last judgment shall be 
holden for all eternity. In pain and m- 
prisonment shall they be shut up for iall 
eternity "^ Dillmann's Enoch x. 12). 

14. Six passages declare the punishment 
to be ''for ever" (curauova, Mark iii. 29; 
2 Pet. ii. 17 ; Jude 18 ; Rev. xix. 8 ; xx. 10). 
Nothing has broken this force. The Gbreek is 
the seliied, specific phrase of Plato, Aristotle, 
Diodorus, Lucian, to signify what we mean by 
" for ever," and the Latin has translated, in 
atemum. Some inappropriate applications 
destroy the legitimate, accepted meaning 
neither of the one nor the other. It contem- 
plates no end. It was the proper and the 
common Attic and Hellenistic phrase for ever- 
lastingness, well known — ^no other so well 
known and suitable. Legitimate scholarship 
can prove no such meaning of this phrase as 
" for the age," or, " for an age." Besides, of 
fifty-seven instances in the New Testament, 
thirty-six refer to God and Christ — ^their func- 
tions and glory, ten to the blessedness of the 
righteous, and six to the punishment of the 
wicked. IDie force of this iact can never be 
broken. In one noticeable case (Mark iii. 29) 
the denial of forgiveness "for ever" is re- 
iterated by pronouncing the "sin" (see the 
amended text) eternal, and the parallel passage 
(Matt. xii. 82) specifically unfolds it, " neither 
m this world, neither in the world to come." 
Olshausen well shows (I. ,460 Note,) the im- 
possibility of weakening this last negation, and 
De Wette says it is a " never-more absolutely 
expressed." 

15. Six or seven times punishment is pro- 
nounced eternal (duoi^cosf Matt, xviii. 8 ; xxv. 
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41, 46 ; Mark iii. 29; 2 These, i. 9 ; Jude 7, 
and perhaps Heb. vi. 2). Fifty-one times also 
(of seventy-one) the Greek adjective describes 
the blessedness of the righteous, and twice, 
God and His glory. These facts are suffici- 
ently significant. The word clearly is used to 
designate what is eternal. It is the Biblical 
word for that purpose ; its constant and only 
adjective of the kind, except one other used in 
two instances. If ever not strictly applied 
there or elsewhere, such is the case in a far 
greater degree with our strongest English 
words, eternal and everlasting. The prevalent 
settled meaning remains, and even when 
applied to things connected with what 
actually passes away it still carries the force 
of irreversible. The high and legitimate 
meaning of the Latin atermis was not des- 
troyed by its application to the destiny of 
Bome or of atemitas to its emperor. It still 
described eternity without beginning or end, 
or sometimes one of them, the past or the 
future. Thus aionios is the classic and New 
Testament word corresponding to our eternal, 
and translated by the Latin mtemm, 

A recent attempt, not by eminent classical 
scholars but by theological reasoners, to make 
this word mean vaguely ** outside of time," 
spiritual and the like, or, as one writer says, 
"drop from the phrase the idea of duration,'* is 
an attempt (1) to deny the settled meaning of 
the word and (2) to force into it a meaning 
drawn wholly from some associated fact or word, 
a meaning which breaks down too under appli- 
cation and examination. And as to '* dropping 
the idea of duration/' one may as well talk of 
dropping the idea of heat out of fire, for all 
scholarship agrees that the central notion of it 
is on-flow, continuance, duration. (See Cremer 
and the Lexicons generally.) And in view of 
this fact, that duration is in the word, one of 
the most irrefragable of testimonies is" a passage 
in which (Matt, xxv., 46) that duration is pro- 
nounced to be the same for both the punish- 
ment of the wicked and the happiness of the 
righteous. 

Such is an outline of the force and variety 
of modes in which this teaching is conveyed. 
I have not exhausted the argument, but far less 
than this would be ample. As an honest man 
and student, I must receive the doctrine or deny 
the authority of the New Testament. 

Let me answer one question ; viz., Why 
were not still other expressions employed ? 
There have been suggested by a late writer 
atdeiUetos (endless), aperantos (interminable), 
akataXuios (indissoluble). I reply (1) because 



the words and phrases actually employed were 
both (a) the appropriate, and (6) the well-known, 
and (c) therefore the apprehensiole modes. They 
belonged abundantly to the circle of language 
and thought familiar to the writers and early 
readers. (2) The other words suggested are 
not the natural, familiar nor suitable phrases 
for such a use. [g) They are all words infre- 
quent in classic Greek and almost unknown in , 
the Hellenistic, two of them never found 
in the Septuagint, and the third {aperantos) 
but once. (6) They are not so decisive as the 
words actually employed. Akatalutos, indis- 
soluble (which does not appear from the 
Lexicons to have been at that time used by but 
one Greek writer, and by him but once), 
though applicable to life (Heb. vii. 16) is not a 
fitting term to apply to death or punishment, 
although afterwards once used (Pseudo Jos. 
Mace, 10) more appropriately of '* torments " 
in the plural. But it means strictly indissoluble, 
indestructible, not endless or interminable. 
Ateleutetos, endless (which occurs neither in 
the Septuagint nor the New Testament), I can 
find in that sense only in Plutarch, a little 
later than Paul; but in Homer it means 
unaccompUsJied, and in Sophocles, impracticable. 
Aperantos would be equally and more uncer- 
tain. In Job xxxvi. 26 (Uie only use I find 
in the Old Testament proper) it translates the 
vague Hebrew words " no searching out " or 
''investigation,*' i.e., incomprehensible; in 
the Apocrypha (8 Mace. ii. 9) it is a word 
of limited space (the boundless earth) ; and 
in its one usage in the New Testament (1 Tim. 
i. 4) it is applied to certain ''genealogies," 
and indicates "tedious" length (Alford) or 
"vague, rambling, interminable" (Emot). 
Neither of these vague and variant words pro- 
posed would add a particle of definiteness 
to the statement of the doctrine. And the 
Greek language offers no better. In truth, 
there are no forms of speech which could not 
be divested of their force if treated in the 
same way as the Scripture phraseology on 
this subject. God never teaches us on the 
principle of making it impossible to evade or 
dispute His teaching. 

Let me add, in a single paragraph, that I 
understand the punishment throughout to bo 
that of conscious loss and suffering, because 
(1) the very notion of punishment is punishing, 
and not ceasing to punish, and eternal punish- 
ment is very different from final cessation to 
punish ; because (2) the descriptions are of 
continuance, and the theory of extinction can 
be maintained only by applying to certain 
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images a sensaousness which the Scriptures by 
the usage elsewhere directly contradict ; and 
(8) chiefly because, throughout, the specific 
descriptions are of conscious suffering — 
weeping wailing, gnashing of teeth, lamenta- 
tion in outer darkness, torment, tribulation, 
and anguish — the flames themselves being 
described as the symbol of suffering. 
(Luke xvi.) 

I have thus stated with the greatest practic- 
able brevity the grounds on which I am con- 
strained honestly to receive the doctrine of 
endless punishment. It presents itself in 
harmony ever with the teachings of nature 
and life ; finds its place in the whole complexus 
of Scripture doctrine ; has been recognized in 
the Scriptures by the Church and the world in 
all times; and it emerges alike when the 
sacred volume is read by the illiterate and 



interrogated by the scholarly. The Scriptures 
in no instance call the fate of the wicked '' a 
mystery," nor allude to it with "strict re- 
serve," but they speak of it abundantly, 
positively and distinctly. 

My statements have bo3n too summary to 
answer or obviate some objections perfectly 
well known and anticipated. If I have made 
any erroneous statements I will gladly correct 
them. But as I have not written for con- 
troversy I do not expect to engage in it, even 
to defend my positions. I • cannot refrain 
from asking, in conclusion, why any right- 
minded and right-hearted man should find 
occasion to resist this utterance of God's word; 
and why even the wicked should not rather 
choose the friendship and blessing of God than 
resist His j^^ovemment and demand impunity 
in so doing. 
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\WHT THE DOCTRINE OF ^^ ETERNAL JUDGMENT'' SHOULD BE 

FAITHFULLY PREACHED. 



Bt J. HELTFENSTSINy D.D. 



1. Hie smvpU fact that it u revealed fumUhei 
abundant reastm. This fact is now assumed. 
The obvious interpretation of the Scriptures 
must lead to the conclusion that there is be- 
yond the tomb a state of eternal retribution in 
which the destiny of man will be irreversibly 
fixed. The Apostle speaks of ''eternal Judg- 
ment *' as one of the ''principles of the doctrine 
of Christ/* or as it reads in the margin, " the 
word of the beginning of Christ " — one of the 
elementary truths of the Christian system, 
universally admitted, and embraced by the 
primitive converts ; and there is no possibihty 
of ignoring the fundamental truth without a 
most unnatural and forced construction of the 
Scriptures. God Has annexed to His law the 
fearful penalty of eternal death, in order to 
throw around that law a suitable protection, 
and to warn men of the consequences of trans- 
gression. Penalties are designed not to be 
kept secret, but to be made public. It is not 
kindness but cruelty, to keep men in ignorance 
of the punishment of crime, whether committed 
directly against God or society. To whom shall 
the people look for the exposition of God's law, 
but to those who are appointed as public instruc- 
tors ? Who is to apprise them of impending 
danger if no\ those who are placed as watch- 
men upon tne walls of Zion? When such 
precious interests are at stake, it surely does 
not become them to remain silent, or " give 
the trumpet an uncertain sound." 

2. Ministers of the Gospel are under sacred 
obligation to declare the whoU counsel of God. 
They are not at liberty to consult their own 
feelings as to what they shall preach. He who 
has given them their commission, has also 
given them their message ; and however offen- 
sive it may be to the unrenewed heart, it must 
be proclaimed, whether man " will hear or for- 
bear. " " Preach, ' ' says the Lord, * * the preach- 

> ing that I bid thee." " Speak all the words 
that I command thee to speak unto them; 



diminish not a word.*' '' Son of man, I have 
set thee a watchman unto the house of Israel ; 
therefore thbu shalt hear the word at my mouth, 
and warn them from me. Say unto the 
wicked, wicked man thou shalt surely die." 
And when the Saviour commissioned His 
servants to proclaim to the world the glad 
tidings of salvation, they were to declare the 
consequences both of its reception and its re- 
jection. What immense responsibility, then, 
must rest upon the ministry I Entrusted as 
they are with a message of life or death, sal- 
vation or damnation, it is not only at the peril 
of their hearers, but at their own peril, that 
they withhold any portion of God's truth. 
The blood of souls, we are told, will be required 
at their hands. "A pulpit," says Andrew 
Fuller, " seems an awful place : an opportunity 
for addressing a company of immortals on their 
eternal interests. how important ; we preach 
for eternity ; we, in a measure, are set for the 
rising and falling of many in Israel, and our 
own rise or fall is equally therein involved." 

8. The example of God's faithful servants in 
all ages of the world, plainly marks out the 
duty of the ministry in reference to this sub- 
ject. Noah was a "preacher of righteousness,'* 
and no doubt faithfully warned the guilty 
generation in his day of their impending doom. 
Enoch, in terms the most startling, cried 
" Behold 1 the Lord cometh with ten thousand 
of his saints to execute judgment upon all,*' 
&c. The compassionate Saviour preached 
more alarming sermons than any who had 
preceded Him. He not only proclaimed " the ' 
acceptable year of the Lord,** but also the day ' 
of divine vengeance. " I djure not,** says Dr. 
Payson, "pretend to 'be either more wise or 
more compassionate than our Saviour, and He 
thought it consistent both with wisdom and 
with compassion to utter the words of the text: 
' Where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.' And He evidently uttered them 
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-with a view to ftlann His hearers. He ad- 
dressed Himself to their fears, with a view to 
produce obedience to His commands." It is 
recorded of the sainted Payson himself, that 
«< so great at times were his emotions that it 
seemed to one listexdng as if he had gathered 
his impressions of eternal retribution from 
an actual vision." Paul ** ceased not to warn 
men night and day with tears." The first 
heralds of the cross preached in view of the 
solemnities of eternity. Heaven and hell 
appeared to them as reklities. The teirors of 
Sinai and the melting scene of Oalvaiy were 
ever before them ; and with the most intense 
fervour, they plead with their hearers to flee 
from the wrau to come, and lay hold on eternal 
life. By manifestation of we truth, they 
commended themselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God. 

Bichard Baxter preached with the same 
intense longing for the salvation of souls, as 
when he wrote his " Call to the Unconverted," 
truly expressed in his own words : 

'*I pTMch as though I ne'er should preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men. ' 

When do we listen to such solemn utter- 
ances as the following from the late Dr. 
(}ri£Bn ? — '' Standing on my watch tower I am 
commanded, if I see aught of evil coming, to 
give warning. I again solemnly declare that 
I do see evil approaching. I see a storm col- 
lecting in the heavens ; I discover the com- 
motion of the troubled elements ; I hear the 
xoar of distant winds: heaven and earth 
seem mingled in conflict; I cry to those for 
whom I watch, ' A storm I a storm ; Get into 
the Ark, or you are swept away ! ' Ah ! What 
is it I see. I see a world convulsed and fEtlling 
to ruins; the sea burning like oil; nations 
rising from underground; the damned in 
ehains before the bar, and some of my poor 
hearers with them ! I see them cast from the 
battlement of the judgment seat ! My God I 
the eternal pit has closed upon them for 
ever I " 

It is always safe to follow these illustrious 
examples — \o "reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all long suffering and doctrine." 

Well has Cowper drawn the portrait of a 
faithful minister : 

*' There itanda the moMcngor of trath j there stands 
The lemte of the skies ! nis theme diTine^ 
His oinoe saored, his credentials clear ; 
By him the Tiolated law speaks ont 
Its thunders, and hy him in strains as sweet 
As angels vse, the Gospel whispers peace." 

4. If the doctrine of eternal judgment be 



not faithfully preached, there is great reason 
to fear that it will eventually be disbelieved, 

A departure from evangelical truth is com- 
monly gradual and almost imperceptible. One 
point s^r another is surrendered, until the 
entire structure is vielded. The truth may at 
first be corrupted oy but a slight mixture of 
error; metaphysical speculations may be 
substituted for the simplicity of the Gospel ; i 
rhetorical adornments may be wrapt around 
the sword of the spirit, rendering it utterlv 
powerless ; or certain portions of divine trutn 
to which the natural heart is particularly 
hostile, may be kept back, referred to only 
incidentally, or toudied so slightly, that they 
no longer produce any marked impression, 
and are regarded as of veiy little consequence. 
In this case we shall have left, to say the least, 
only a negative theology. 

How long would it be before the divinity and 
atonement of Christ would be expunged from 
the Christian system, were the ministry never, 
or but seldom to present these cardinal truths 9 
They might still occupy a place in the creed, 
but they would remain there as a dead letter, 
and instead of the Gospel of Christ, we should 
have a Gospel of mere human device. So too 
with the doctrine of eternal punishment. To 
explode this doctrine it is not necessary that 
it should at once be rejected ; it need only tQ 
be concealed, or cautiously alluded.to, and it 
ceases to have any power over the conscience. 
Is there not reason to fear that some of our 
churches are already verging towards this 
defection? Do not many of our church- 
members manifest a decided aversion to any- 
thing like a fiEdthful representation of the 
sinner's doom ? And are not the ministry 
often tempted to accommodate their preaching 
to this vitiated taste, and thus compromise the 
truth of God to conciliate the favour of man ? 

6. The doctrine of Eternal Judgment should 
be faithfully preached, in order to exhibit just 
views of the Divine character. Our knowledge of 
God must be derived from His word and His 
works. He has revealed Himself both as just 
andmercifhl, ''forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin," and yet He " will by no means clear 
the guilty." In all His dealings with the ac- 
countable subjects of His government, He has 
manifested both His love of holiness and His 
abhorrence of sin. The angels who " kept not 
their first estate," were '' cast down into hell," 
while those who remained loyal, were confirmed 
in their original blessedness. A guilty genera- 
tion was swept away by a deluge, while Noah 
was protected in the Axk. A tempest of fire 
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destroyed the cities of the plain, while Lot 
found a refage in Zoar ; and in the final judg- 
ment, the wicked shall ** go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
etemaJ." Even the Cross of Christ, the great 
wonder of the moral Universe, is an exhibition 
both of justice and mercy. We cannot speak 
in too exalted terms of the redeeming love of 
the Saviour, but let it be remembered that it 
is love harmonizing with justice, '' grace reign- 
ing through righteousness." Nowhere have 
we such a manifestation of the authority of the 
divine law, the evil of sin, and the just condem- 
nation of the sinner, as in that tragic scene. 
If man lives, the substitute must die ; if he is 
redeemed from the curse, the substitute must 
bear it in his place. *' Behold the goodness 
and the severity of God I " Well may we stand 
in awe and sin not, as we gaze upon the won- 
drous spectacle. 

*' Thou moat indulgent, most tremendous Power ! 
StiU more tremendous lor thy wondrous love ! 
That arms with awe more awful thy commands, 
And foul transgression dips in sevenfold night; 
How our hearts tremble at thy love immense I 
In love immense, inviolably just, 
Thou, rather than thy Justice should be stained. 
Didst stain, the ero*9, and, work of wonders far 
The greatest ! that thy dearest far might bleed." 

6. The doctrine of Eternal Judgment should 
be preached in order to awaken men to the im- 
portance of salvation, Bichard Baxter, while 
pastor of the church at Eidderminster, had 
under his care six hundred members, and of 
these there were not more than twelve of 
whose piety he entertained any doubt. Of cdl 
this number he states that he knew but two 
who were not first led to seek their salvation 
under the conviction of danger. Dr. Watts 
says, '' I never knew but one person in the 
whole course of my ministry, who acknow- 
ledged that the first motions of religion in 
their own heart arose from a sense of the 
goodness of God, and that they were gently 
and sweetly led at first to this enquiry, ' What 
shfdl I render to the Lord, who hath dealt so 
bountifully with me ? ' But I think all besides, 
who have come within my notice, have rather 
been first awakened by Ihe passion of fear, to 
fly firom the wrath to come." Dr. Timothy 
Dwight remarks: "Few, very few are ever 
awakened or convinced by the encouragements 
and promises of the Gospel ; but almost all by 
the denunciations of the law. The blessings 
of immortahty, the glories of heaven, are 
usually, to say the least, preached with little 
efficacy to an assembly of sinners." The 



experience of all ministers may not fully 
accord with the experience of these eminent 
men ; and yet the general truth which they 
mean to convey cannot be questioned. '* By 
the law is the knowledge of sin." *' The law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ." 
The system of redemption is based upon man's 
utter ruin and just condemnation. '' The 
Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost;" and not until men know 
that they are lost will they esurnestly strive 
to be saved. Conviction must precede con- 
version. We say not what degree of conviction 
is necessary to conversion ; but it is obvious 
that if men are not convinced of their sinful- 
ness and peril they will never avail themselves 
of the gracious overtures of the Gospel The 
significance of the Gospel can be understood 
only in connection with the divine law. There 
is no more grace in the Gospel than there is 
justice in the law. Men, we know, are differ- 
ently constituted, and it is not for us to say 
what particular truth God may employ to 
arouse them from the slumber of sin. It will, 
however, be foimd that in almost every instance 
the first thing that leads them to seek salvation 
is the conviction of personal danger. It was 
this that led Bunyan's Pilgrim first to turn 
his face towards the Celestial City. The city 
in which he dwelt (representing man's natursJ 
state) he saw was doomed to destruction, and 
flight was his only safety. 

« He knows no hope who never knew a fear." 

7. The doctrine of Eternal Judgment should 
be preached in order to furnish a test of true 
conversion. There is such a thing as false con- 
version crying peace where there is no peace. 
Many who would not intentionally deceive 
others, deceive themselves. Every Christian 
grace has its counterfeit, and may easily be 
mistaken for true grace. There is a love which 
is the fruit of the spirit, and a love entirely 
selfish, founded not on the excellency of God*s 
character, but merely on favours received or 
expected to be received. There is abo a love 
purely sentimental, existing only in the sensi- 
bilities and imagination, while the heart still 
remains unreconciled to God. We are told of 
a lecturer on Astronomy who would sometimes 
speak in the most glowing strains of the divine 
attributes as displayed in Creation, but who was 
known to be habitually profane. Natural prin- 
ciples arenot holiness. Even the love of Christ 
in dying for sinners, has sometimes exerted 
emotions that may not have been truly gracious. 
True love to God has respect to His whole 
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character, to both His justice and His mercy ; 
and when the heart rises in opposition to one 
perfection, we have reason to fear it is opposed 
to all. We have known instances in which a 
faithful sermon has excited the most bitter 
opposition in Church members, and utterly 
demolished all their hopes. And if the truth 
as it foils from the feeble lips of man may 
produce such an effect, how will the truth be 
endured when it is poured in streams of 
light from the throne of judgment? Genuine 
piety is founded on truth. Just in pro- 
portion as truth is clearly and fully exhibit- 
ed may we expect that conversions will be 
genuine ; and where it is only partiaUy ex- 
hibited that they will be spurious. In the 
reception of members, the Church needs to 
exercise great caution. While we are carefol 
not to " break the bruised reed, and quench the 
smoking flax," every convert should be required 
to give a credible ''reason of the hope that is 
within him," both by his words and his con- 
duct. 

8. The doctrine of an Eternal Judgment 
furnishes a most powerful motive to labour for 
the salvation of souls. *^ Knowing therefore the 
terror of the Lord," says Paul, " we persuade 
men." The Apostle here had in view the future 
judgment, as is evident from the preceding 
verse (2 Cor. v. 10, 11). The consideration of 
the solemnities of that judgment, its terrible 
issue in regard to the wicked, prompted him to 
the most earnest efforts to persuade men to 
flee from the wrath to come, and accept the 
offer of salvation through Christ. No such 
efforts will be made without the firm belief 
in the certainty of such a judgment. Men 
who have been distinguished for their self- 
denying labours to save souls, have all acted 
under the conviction of their imminent 
peril. '- Oh," exclaimed Sunmierfield, when 
on his death-bed, "oh, if I might be 
raised again, how could I preach ! I could 
preach as I have never preached before. 
— I have had a look into eternity, "Faith," 
says Cecil, " is the master-spring of a minister. 
Hell is before me, and thousands of souls shut 
up there in everlasting agonies. Jesus Christ 
stands forth to save men from rushing into this 
bottomless abyss. He sends me to proclaim 
His ability and love. I want no fourth idea ! 
Every fourth idea is contemptible I Every 
fourth idea is a grand impertinence !" So 
agonizing were the prayers of David Brainerd 
for the poor Indians among whom he laboured, 
that he became at times utterly exhausted. He 
felt that he could not live without evidence of 



their conversion. "I fell," says J. B. Taylor, 
** before the throne and had a longing for souls ; 
I thirsted to bring souls to Christ ; I groaned to 
win souls, and almost with agony pleaded to 
have souls for my hire. I think I felt willing 
to lay out my life for souls. Money is not what 
I desire — souls, souls 1 I want souls !" 

The word of the Lord was like fire in the 
bones of these devoted men, and they could not 
keep silent. And who has ever known men to 
be truly and energetically engaged in winning 
souls to Christ but in view of the judgment. . 
We shall never make any attempts to pull men 
out of the fire without realizing their exposure. 
Where the doctrine of an eternal retribution is 
ignored or but half believed, there can be no 
motive sufficiently powerful to call forth any 
vigorous efforts for men's salvation. Let this 
doctrine once be discarded, and revivals of reli- 
gion would cease, and all our missionary opera- 
tions be brought to a termination. 

9. The faithful preaching of an Eternal 
Judgment is required in order to keep aUve the 
public conscience and restrain men from crime. 
Bad as the world is, it would be far worse were 
it not for the checks of conscience. But from 
what does conscience derive its chief power, if 
not from the apprehension of a future retri- 
bution ? There are men who under the force of 
temptation would be ready for the commission of 
every crime wereitnot that they are held in check 
by the dread of an hereafter. They are willing 
to risk the present evils that may overtake 
them, while they shrink from meeting God 
and receiving from Him the award of their 
deeds. When Paul " reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled." It was no doubt the vivid des- 
scription of the consequences of his crimes in 
a future world that produced this agitation in 
the Boman Governor. Let the fear of future 
punishment be extinguished from the minds of 
men, and human legislation will be found to 
have but a feeble influence in the prevention 
of crime. Neither property nor life would now 
be secure. Oppression, fraud, plunder, assassi- 
nations, suicides, would prevail throughout all 
ranks of society, until the earth would now, as 
it was formerly, be "filled with violence." 
The prevalence of crime at the present day is 
truly alarming, and it has become a serious 
question to what cause shall it be attributed 7 
No doubt our late civil war has had a most 
demoralizing influence ; but may we not as- 
sign as another, if not the principal cause, the 
scepticism and infidehty so extensively pre- 
valent? When France repudiated the exis- 
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tenoe of G-od. and the immortality of the sotd, 
and declared death to be an eternal sleep, 
there followed Buoh a scene of terror as exceeds 
all description. 

It is upon the ministry, mainly, that we are 
to depend to impress ilie commonity with *a 
sense of responsibility to the Great Bnler. 
Let the cry everywhere ring in the ears of the 
guilty — " For all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment ! '* 

** The Pulpit in the sober use 

Of its legitimate peculiar powers, 

Must stuid acknowledged, while the world shall stand. 

The most important and effectual guaid, 

Support and ornament of virtue's cause." 

In conclusion, let me say to my ministerial 
brethren, Preach Christ. Let Him ever be 
the grand theme of your discourses. Extol in 
the loftiest strains the glory of His person, the 
aU sufficiency of His atonement, the tenderness ' 



of His compassion, the efficacy of His grace, 
and the blessings of His redemption ; but fail 
not to impress your hearers with their need 
of a Saviour. Hold up to their view the law 
of God in all the extent of its requirements, 
and the terribleness of its penalty, and also 
that ''sorer punishment" which awaits those 
who reject the offer of grace. Portray before 
them the scenes of a coming judgment, un- 
cover to them the dreadful abyss into which 
they are ready to plunge ; but do it with deep 
commiseration, remembering that we were once 
'* in the same condemnation." Let your looks, 
your words, your tones, your gestures, your 
tears, all indicate how earnestly you long 
for them in the bowels of Jesus Glmst. So 
may you hope that while from their trembling 
lips you hear the inquiry, '' What must I do 
to be saved," it will also be your deUghtful 
privilege to lead them to the Lamb of Ood 
who taJseth away the sin of the world. 
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** Yefty hath Gk>d said. Ye ■haU not eat of erery tree of the garden. • . . And the serpent aaid nnto the woman. 

Ye shall not sorely die/'— &#fien« m ; 1 end 4. 



WITH a heart which oraveB to sin, a 
plausible doubt counts for much more 
than it is worth. If men listened to reason, 
they would no more brave a chance than a 
certainty of a useless danger or loss. This 
should be our decision as to a life of sin, unless 
we can certamly demonstrate that there is 
neither judgment, nor heaven, nor hell. There 
is no man who will deHberatdy say that a life 
of piety and purity detracts, on the whole, 
from our eartmy well-being or honour. As 
long, then, as there is a possibility of foture 
retribution for a life of sin, to choose such a 
life is as gratuitous a folly as though the trans- 
gressor saw the future punishment before him. 
But to this reasonable conclusion the sinful 
heart refuses to listen. It seizes on the ima- 
gined doubt and magnifies it into a shield of 
impurity* Satan understood this weakness of 
human nature. Hence, he began his seduction 
of our first parents by suggesting a doubt 
(v. 1), and then irrationally leaps to a denial 
(v. 4). He trusted to the force of temptation 
on the heart to make his victims follow huu 
blindly across this chasm of evidence. 

The very same process is now taking place 
in a multitude of souls throughout Protestant 
Christendom, and, it is not unnatural to sup- 
pose, at the prompting of the same tempter. 
The death denounced against the first trans- 
gression was not so much bodily as spiritual — 
the death of the soul rather than of the body ; 
so that the doubt raised by Satan's first ques- 
tion is substantially the same with that which 
is now enticing the minds of sinfiil men. Hath 
Ood said that final impenitence in transgres- 
sion shall be followed by everlasting death? 
May we venture to doubt this ? Such is the 
j[ueBtion by which men are now really deceiv- 
ing their own hearts. Thcrjr strive to see at 
iMst plausibility in the pleas of those who 



deny — an easy task for a heart yearning after 
license in sin I And when this stage is reached, 
they then proceed to cast away restraint, 
just as thougn they had certainly proved that 
there is no hell. Let but the head decide that 
it is questionable whether God hath said so, and 
the heart rushes to the practical conclusion, 
" Ye shidl not surely die.'* 

One mode b^ which men sometimes find a 
pretext for rejecting the solemn truth, is to 
get up a species of resentment against what, 
tiiey say, is the temper of Christians in testify-, 
ing to it. They charge that our severity and 
harsh dogmatism cause us to take a cruel 
delight in asserting terrible dogmas. They 
even claim to enlist all the benevolence and 
amiability on the side of the sceptical position. 
Now, to this I reply that I have no dogma 
whatever to assert at this time. It is impossi- 
ble that I can have any interest in asserting 
unnecessarily that the second death waits on 
sin, for I am a sinner myseli The judgments 
of God are just as formidable to me as to you, 
my unbelieving brethren. I have no more 
ability to endure them, or to escape their con- 
demnation, than you. Could I be so insane 
as to dig out a hell, of set purpose, in the 
spirit of bigotry, into which I know I am as 
certain of falling as you, except as I have a 
hope of deliverance through the sacrifice of 
Christ ? Sure I am that if hell can be dis- 
proved in any way that is solid and true and 
consistent with God's honour and man's good, 
there is not a trembling sinner in this land 
that would hail tiie demonstration with more 
joy than I would. Can any of you give that 
demonstration? Let us see it. Let us see 
whether it will answer as a foundation on 
which I may venture an immortal souL I 
repeat, I have no counter proofs at this time, 
to advance. My only purpose is to show you 
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how I have endeavoured to find some footing 
in the sentiments on which the doubters seem 
to build, and how the footing has utterly failed 
me, I have painfully studied the speculative 
logic a^d the wire-drawn criticisms by ^hich 
what seems to be the plain declaration of 
Scripture is impugned, and have found notbiQg 
there but a pavement of mist. It is not with 
these I would deal now. I have placed my- 
self in sympathy with the more practical sen- 
timents which I perceive infecting or swaying 
the minds around me. I have felt them with 
all the force which the interests of a common 
gQi).t and.a. common dr^ad could give. But I 
wish to tell you simply the results to which my 
sinful soul has been unwillingly forced as to 
these 80 influential sentiments : and I would 
show you how baseless they are as foundations 
of any solid hope that sinners shall not surely 
die. 

I. Men are, after all, much more influenced 
by feelings than by analytic reasonings. Here 
is one sentiment, which is doubtless doing its 
work with all to hide the formidable side of this 
question from our minds. There is great com- 
fort in numbers. Man is a social being. He 
is largely governed by the example of those 
• nearest to him ; and it is easy and grateful to 
our indolence to imitate and to save ourselves 
mental effort by thinking as the multitude 
'thinks. When we see the vast majority ad- 
vancing with gaiety and confidence in the path 
our hearts crave to follow, we seem to have all 
that mass between us and the peril ; and we 
are incredulous that death can consume all this 
affluence of life in order to get to us. Now, 
when we set this doctrine in contrast with the 
actual feelings a^d conduct of the world, we 
see that everybody is evidently acting as though 
the doctrine of a hell could not be teie. If the 
world thought it eertainly true — ^nay, if there 
were but a probability it might be found true, 
then the simplest child can see how all the sin- 
ful world ought to act. Every sinner should 
ask : Is it so that I am eondenmed already, 
except I repent and find deliverance by faith ? 
That this sentence is the everlasting curse of 
the Almighty ? That it is to fill my soul and 
body with intolerabte torments ? That hope is 
to depart for ever and ever, and eternal despair 
is to gather up the in^finite aggregate of future 
woe, and in every conscious instant crash my 
soul with the tremendous prospect ? That all 
•this is to go on and on, parallel with the eternity 
*of Ood ; and that between me and this death 
there may be but the step between health and 
biekn^ss, or' present security and sudden acoi- J 



dent? Is this my peril? "Horrible I oh, 
horrible!" Then what time have I for plea- 
sure ? what business with the riches which 
perish in the using? I ought "to say of 
laughter. It is mad; and of mirth. What doeth 
it ?" Everything except the one means of escape 
frqin this infinite woe ought to be loathsome 
for its frivolity. I ought to have time for 
nothing but prayer : every breath ought to be 
a cry, and tears ought to be my drink until 
the mercy of Christ pluck me from the awful 
verge. Thus ought every sinner to agonize. 
Who can gainsay it? And this wide world 
ought to be a Bochiw* 

But what do we see ? The world eats and 
drinks, marries and gives in marriage, pursues 
riches, earthly pleasure, yea, seeks to "kill 
time " as though it had too much of it ; sings 
and dances and fills its atmosphere either with 
jest and laughter or with new insults to this 
awful Judge — ^in a word, studies to actprecisely 
as though it were certain there is no hdl. Now, 
has all the worli gone insane ? Is all the keen 
sagacity which we meet everywhere in its 
worldly pursuits and rivalries clean turned into 
madness ? 80 it would seem, if this doctrine 
of a hell were true ! But it is hard for a deni- 
zen of this world to conclude thus of his own 
kind, as well as of himself ; and therefore the 
practical feeling of doubt comes, like a pene- 
trating tide, into the soul that somehow the 
ghastly dogma cannot hold. Who has not felt 
the seductive influence, not reasoned out 
perhaps, possibly only semi-conscious, yet se- 
ducing the soul back from the rough, harsh 
warning of conscience into luxurious relief by 
the plea, " Ye shall not surely die.'* 

But, my Mends, there was one discovery 
which, so soon as my unwilling reason was 
constrained to look at it, dashed all the ease 
and solace which my deceitful heart was draw- 
ing from the sentiment. I was compelled to 
see that if liie Bible is true, and man's nature 
what my own observation evinces, the pleasing 
inference has only a foundation of clouds; Bup- 
pose, as the Bible says, it is the nature of the 
sin which imperils to produce this very insen- 
sibility? Suppose that warning should: be 
sober truth, which tells us to beware of ." being 
hardened by the deceitfulness of sin," so* that 
it is literally true : that " madness is in men's 
hearts while they live"; and that this duise 
callousness is itself one of tiie surest symptoms 
of the reality of the disease ? If I were to 
find a freezing man in tiie snow, and he were 
to answer my rousing appeal by the assurance 
that he was suffering no evil, and aeeded 
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notliing except the balmy sleep to which he 
wished to resign himself, I should understaDd 
well that this ease was but the symptom of 
approaching death. So, if this spiritual torpor 
of the world may perchance be only the indica- 
tion of the approaching frosts of spiritual death, 
then plainly it is madness for us to argue safety 
from it. The Bible represents also that this 
benumbing and deluding quality of sin is one 
of the Tery features which has caused a God, 
at once all-wise, just and benevolent, to esti- 
mate it as 80 iromense an evil, and has con- 
tained Him to adopt means so stem for 
enrbing it. Can this be true ? Can you or I 
refate it ? And when we turn to our own ob- 
servations, do we see that in fact human expe- 
rience does contain frequent monitions of a 
solemnity and dreadftd awe precisely appro- 
priate to these revealed facts ; that Qod aoes 
indeed, from time to time, lift a comer of the 
veil which mercifully hides the pit of despair, 
and makes men hear in anticipation the wails 
of its torment in the cries of guilty death- beds, 
the catastrophes of dying nations, the ghastly 
ravages of plague and war, and that men refuse 
to hearken and strive to forget the salutary 
warning ? Then we have before our eyes the 
proof that sin can make a world as mad, as insane, 
as we saw the argument of the Bible implied. 
Alas, yes I we see men all around us^ under 
parallel influences of deceitful lusts, shut their 
eyes to known and experimental dangers. We 
see the drunkard madly jesting of his <* pleasure 
and joUity," when every worldly wise man 
except himself sees deUriitm tremens grinning 
9ver his shoulder. We see even woman, intoxi- 
fated with flattery, rushing into the snaky 
^ils of the seducer, while every one but she 
perceives nothing but the envenomed fang that 
is to poison her soul. Yes, they go '^ as a bird 
hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not that 
it is lor his life." With this solution assigned 
by Scripture for men's insensibihty in spiritual 
danger, and this stubborn confirmation of its 
reasonableness in my own experience, I can no 
longer find any solace or hope in the blindness 
of the woirld to its own destiny and duty. It 
only enhances the fearful picture, and its per- 
verse example adds a formidable obstacle to all 
the others which exist between me ahd my 
safety. 

II. Another plausible but most practicable 
element of doubt arises from the example and 
deportment of professed Christians. How 
should they act for themselves, they who profess 
to hove the vision of fiuth, if they saw the 
doctrine certainly true ? The hope of deliver- 



ance they already have in Christ might indeed 
exempt them from the anguish which should 
fill the souls of the guilty and condemned ; yei 
should they feel that they had a race to run 
with perdition to make good their exemption. 
To this every power of their souls should be 
bent every hour of every day, like the muscles of 
a racer upon the course. Is not this what their 
Bibles enjoin? Should they not say to 
themselves : — 

" Be this my one great bosmeis here- 
with holy trembling, holy fear. 
To make my calling snre f 

** And what should be their demeanour toward 
us sinners?" doubting men may ask. ''Do 
they indeed know that we are 'condemned 
already,* and that but a few uncertain years or 
days divide us from that unutterable hell ? Do 
they see us insanely wasting (as they judge) 
our fleeting opportunity, and trifling on the 
brink of so unspeakable a £ftte 7 With what a 
visage, then, should they not meet us 1 Tears 
ought to breiak forth at the sight of us, as one 
would weep at sight of a felon on his way to 
the gallows ; every cheek ought to turn pale at 
our meeting, and there ought to be no time nor 
heart for anything but ' entreating us night and 
day with tears ' to flee from the wrath to come ! 
Surely this would be but the natural behaviour 
for them. But what do we actually see ? We 
q>end days and months with these believers in 
future endless torments, and the time is all filled 
up with worldly jest or worldly aims : they 
pursue what we pursue, and apparently live for 
what we live for. They jostle us at every turn 
in our eager race for this world's honours and 
pleasures. They seem to have neither thought 
nor care for our approaching misery. What, 
now, are w^ to conclude ? That these kind, 
cordial, jovial friends and brothers of ours, who 
are so generous in relieving our little earthly 
evils, are harder than the millstone, and more 
cruelly indifferent than a wild beast to our im- 
mense and certain misery ? This, surely, is a 
harsh conclusion t Must we not rather conclude 
that these good, kind, beheviog people, who 
have the faith and know what is true, have 
discovered that sinners ' do not surely die * ; that 
their dreadful creed is somehow a pious fiction, 
and the warnings of their preachers are not 
expected to find a reception in their literal 
sense ? " Sudi is the doubt as it forms 
itself in the private thought of many a trans- 
gressor, or as it flows unformed, but influential, 
in their unreasoning . feelings. Alas, that 
Christians should give so mudi ground for this 
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doubt! Alas, that the most plausible and 
influential argument that contradicts the 
warnings of God should be the drowsy ex- 
ample of His professed people ! Alas, for the 
blood of souls which will be found partly in 
our skirts, in the day when God shall call these 
doubters to their account ! Forgive, Christ, 
this unnatural contradiction, and deliver us 
from the woe which is denounced on ** those by 
whom the offence cometh.*' Forgive us, ye 
deceived souls, for the mischief we have done 
you in thus assisting you to drug your own 
consciences. And we beseech you, believe us 
not, trust us not, for we are verily unworthy 
to guide you. But now let me tell you, 
doubters, tiie reasons why I have been com- 
pelled to conclude that this inconsistent ex- 
ample of professed believers furnished me no 
ground of confidence whatever that I should 
not surely die by my sins. I found that I 
could not trust to it one instant : Firsts because 
I saw that it was every way likely, probable and 
natural that the faith of weak Christians should 
be benumbed by that same " deceitfhlness of 
sin " which we have found deluding the un- 
believers into an insane rashness. This Bible 
of theirs, the same Bible which tells of the hell 
we are so unwilling to admit, explained that 
spectacle of the weak Christian forgetting his 
own faith ; explained it with a consistency so 
clear that it made the rising hope of security 
in sin die within me. It told of indwelling sin. 
And as I replied. How wrong, how perverse, 
that sin should still work, and work incon- 
sistencies so glaring in quickened souls, it 
rejoined: Well, you have there but another 
and a more formidable illustration of the 
malignity of sin, that it can thus poison and 
mislead the heaorts even of those in whom the 
Holy Ghost dwells 1 We read lately in the 
journals of French workmen in a deep pit who 
fell stupefied by the foul air, and while in 
momentary danger of death, were already as 
helpless as corpses. But as we learned further 
how the healthy men who descended to tiieir 
rescue also became stupid, and staggered and 
fell, we shuddered more than at first at the 
malignancy of that poison. Suppose that God 
may ti^e this view of sin in Chnstians and of ' 
the guilty callousness it produces : I can see 
nothing there but another reason why He 
should hate it the more, and should judge 
the sternest measures proper in order to 
curb it. 

But second: I saw upon closer inspection 
that tiie sorry, oonmion sorts of believers were 
less callous to my danger than I had supposed. 



I found they often rebuked themselves for that 
timidity wluch had shrunk from warning me 
to flee from wrath. I discovered a cause, 
a cause not unnatural, which kept them sUent, 
even when yearning to speak some word of 
awakening; and that was my own observed 
callousness. They knew that I knew my peril, 
and yet saw me reckless. They heard the most 
solemn admonitions of the pulpit launched 
at me, pointed with all the human force 
which study, preparation, and burning earnest- 
ness could give; but they fell from my 
heart, blunted as by a shield of adamant. 
It was, if not right, yet how natural for 
them to say in their discouragement : " What 
can we do? Our words will be yet more 
vain I" Thus I discovered that they limited 
their efforts to prayer for me in secret. Yes : 
not seldom after an interview, when all their 
converse with me seemed of the earth earthy, 
they went away and prayed in secret that my 
eyes might be opened. Thus I found tha^ 
after all, I had much over-estimated their 
apparent callousness to the fearful truth. 

Then, third: I could not but observe that 
there was a difference among these OhristianB. 
Some compelled much more of my respect by 
the honest consistency of their lives. And I 
always found that, just in proportion to this, 
these few did approach that mode of living and 
striving which th^ir solemn creed demanded. 
They obviously were ** working out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling;" they 
did meet me and greet me with the aspect of 
tearful and solenm concern : and they did not 
forget to warn me of the coming wrath, even 
with a fidelity which was irksome and offensive. 
Thus, wherever I extended my observation, 
I found that just in proportion as the Christian's 
integrity of life commanded my respect and 
confidence, that life was most nearly squared 
upon the theory that hell is real 1 A Paul, for 
instance; that apostle whose sturdy heroism 
inspired even my dead heart with a thrill of 
moral admiration; who had seen invisible 
glories, and heard words which it was not 
lawfiil to utter; braved seas, and robbers, 
and prisons, and scourges, and deaths that he 
might " warn every one night and day with 
tears." Thus I was forced to say to myself: 
How absurd to put my chief trust touching 
this momentous question to the veiy kind of 
Christians for whom I have scarcely enough 
respect to confide in them in an ordinary 
bargain I If I am to derive any inference as 
to the question, whether I must surely die for 
my sin, it is the men I respect most whom I had 
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better fegaf d, difltaBtefdl as is their solemn 
oonyiotion. 

Bat, once more, there has been one Man 
on earth, who was of all others best qualified 
to judge of the urgency of a sinner's condition 
on earth, and the degree of his danger; 
and of all the beings who have ever Uved 
among men, was the truest, the most disinter- 
ested and the wisest. He knew the real 
state of the case, for He came from the other 
world, and thus had the advantage of the 
perfect knowledge of an eye-witness. This 
was the man Jesus. And He is the one Boing 
who has literally lived and preached and toiled 
up to the full standard of that zeal and devotion 
demanded by the claims of eternity. Let any 
one look at Him, and infer from His proceed- 
ings what was His sense of the case. The one 
aim of His life was " to seek and to save that 
which was lost.** To this eveiy power and 
every day was devoted with a zeal so intense 
that His worldly relatives said, " He is beside 
Himself; *' and His disciples beheld in His 
burning career a fulfilment of the prophecy: 
" The zeal of thy house hath eaten Him up." 
Laborious days of teaching were followed by 
whole nights of prayer. Not one hour did He 
ever divert to the pursuits of His business, or 
ambition, or pleasure ; and after a ministry of 
super-human energy, He submitted His life 
itself to a cruel sacrifice for the redemption of 
your souls from the fate whose infinite bitterness 
He alone could appreciate. Here, then, is the 
safiast example from which to infer the real 
truth, whether we shall surely die for our sins. 
Jesus must have felt that heU was real ; for 
there is no other solution of His career. 

HE. Again, some who pretend to speculate 
more profoundly, argue that the eternal ruin 
of sinners is inconsistent with the appearances 
of things which Providence Hunself has insti- 
tuted. *' The order which He has impressed 
on this earth and our mortal life is not such as 
a wise and consistent God would have selected, 
if our race were, indeed, moving to such a fftte." 
And here, say they, we argue, not from the 
actions or feelings of our fellow-men, who may 
mistake, but of tiie Sovereign Judge Himself. 
'* Consider, then," say they, '* what the aspect 
of this world should be if this dogma of an end- 
less hell were true. Take in all the con- 
sequences which are involved, in all their 
horror. That all, all the thronging miUions, 
who compose our generation, except the few 
consistent Christians, are going straight down 
to that tremendous doom, one single instance 
of which, if properly conceived, should be 



enough to make a world stand aghast. That 
all the successive generations which fill the 
centuries are bom ouly to inherit this fate, save 
so for as the tardy efforts of this delinquent 
Church may rescue a few. That mortal life is 
then, in most men, but an unutterable curse I 
But, if all this is literal, what is this earth but 
a charnel-house of dead souls ; a yawning ^te- 
way through which men may be borne into 
hell I Would God ever have put it into man's 
better nature to rejoice in the birth of children, 
or have said, 'Blessed is he that hath his 
quiver full' of these arrows of the strong man, 
if our paternity only avails thus, inmost cases, 
to multiply the instances of immortal ruin and 
woe ? In what scenery of woe should not such 
a world have been draped 7 It should be like 
the condemned ship, which floats away in the 
dark night, with its black flag, freighted with 
its load of crime and despair, to the solitary 
ocean. Its atmosphere should be darkness 
visible, its sole occupation the wailing agony of 
entreaty. The globe itself should blot the sky 
with its disk, and be followed as it rolls in its 
orbit by a dirge of pitying angels, while its fair 
sister spheres should veil their light at its 
approach, even as a tender woman would cover 
her face from the sickening horrors of the 
scaffold. Such should God have made the 
home of a race who ' were by nature children 
of wrath.' But what has He made it? Behold 
its light and beauty and beneficence I Lo ! its 
scenery is gilded with sunlight and overarched 
with azure. 'He sendeth Uie spring^ into the 
valleys which run among the hiUs. They give 
drink to every beast of the field. By them 
shall the fowls of the heaven have their habi- 
tation, which sing among the branches. He 
watereth the hills from His chambers; the 
earth is satisfied with the fruit of His works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man, that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth; and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make 
his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth 
man's heart.' And throughout this beautiful 
earth ' He setteth the solitary in families ; ' He 
invites man to hope and joy by social sympa- 
thies, and teaches the mother's heart to sing 
for joy that a man is bom into the world. Do 
not nature and Providence, then refate, this 
gloomy and saturnine view of man's destiny 7 " 
Glad should I be, my hearers, to read the 
appearances around us thus ; but, alas ! there 
is another side of the picture which must be 
viewed. This earth is full of blessing 7 Yes ; 
l)ii£ a jg ii]£e the vale between Ebal and Geri- 
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zim : the curses are over against the blessings. 
Gloomy night answers to day, tempest to calm, 
freezing winter to teeming summer, desert to 
fruitful field ; the poison grows beside the 
flower and the fruit, and death waits on life — 
that death which is to every heart the monster- 
evil. And when man has viewed the whole 
scene, and tasted all that earth can give, his 
reluctant testimony is, " Vanity of vanities ! " 
Nor are all the aspects of Providence smiling 1 
Turn your eyes to the darker scenes, which All 
all the larger pages of history, where human 
crimes and divine retributions have made this 
sinful earth an Aceldama. Hearken to the 
scream of the oppressed upon the rack I Hear 
the roar of battle, the crash of falling cities, the 
wail of ruined nations I Does not our earth, 
after all, sometimes seem dark enough to be 
indeed the vestibule of hell? And when we 
examine more narrowly the conditions of man's 
existence here, we And the same strict doctrines 
evidently applied on earth which underlie the 
future retributions: that man is required to 
fulfll a probation for his own welfare, under 
responsibilities to comply carefully with the 
conditions prescribed him, or else receive from 
the course of nature itself a stem and 
inexorable recompense. Does outraged Nature 
when the time has come for her to pronounce 
her final doom on the glutton, the drunkard, 
the debauchee, hold her hand, or hearken to 
entreaty ? Alas, no 1 she shows herself as 
inexorable as the darkest dogma of the 
Calvinist.* 

How, then, shall this strange mixture of 
good and evil, this seemingly capricious junc- 
ture of mercy and wrath, b& explained ? The 
only solution I know is the one which Scrip- 
ture proposes. It is this : That had man's 
doom been immediate and absolute, like that 
of the fallcQ angels, then the world, which is 
his home, would have been unvisited by one 
ray of mercy or light. But because the seed 
of the woman was appointed to bruise the 
serpent's head; because God would first offer 
man atonement, through the death of His own 
Son, before He shuts him up in death, there- 
fore it is that He has made us for the time 
"prisoners of hope," and adorned our prison 
with all these alleviations in order that they 
might allure us to the footstool of gospel- 
mercy. ** Account that the long-suffering of 
our God is salvation *' (2 Peter iii. 16). ** The 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance " 
(Bom. ii. 4). *' He left not Himself without 
witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our 



hearts with food and gladness '* (Acts ziv. 17). 
Thus every terrestrial blessing, from the daily 
food which refreshes the hunger of an hour up 
to the children which fill your homes with love, 
is a voice to remind you of that amazing 
sacrifice of infinite love to which God was 
moved by His infallible knowledge of the 
depth of your everlasting doom, and to woo 
you to flee to this city of refuge before it is too 
late. This is God's explanation of His earthly 
dispensation of good and evil to man. Does 
it furnish any solace to that man who is re- 
solved to sHght the only atonement ? Surely 
there could be no mistake so tragical and 
so perverse as that which wrests this ministry 
of mercy into an argument for contiunacy. 
Here is a State prisoner, accused, tried, con- 
demned, locked up, awaiting his cotidign 
punishment. But because the king and the 
king's son have so thorough an apprehension 
of the horror of that fate which justice will in- 
flict, therefore they cast about for some way 
of escape, whereby " righteousness and peace 
may kiss each other." It is found at length 
in this amazing plan : that the king's son 
shall drink the cup of death in his stead. So, 
to prepare the way for the message of this 
ransom, the gloom of the condenmed cell is 
lighted with the sun ; the fetters of the doomed 
man are relaxed ; he is fed with dainties from 
the king's own table ; and the cheering voices 
Of hope penetrate his despair, inviting him to 
reconciliation through the son. But now the 
perverse wretch begins to. abuse the very over- 
tures of m«rcy, to argue that his sentence was 
not just, and the king knew it and never dared 
to execute it ; that all this doom and threat*- 
ened destruction had been only an unsavory 
jest. To that man '* there remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgments and fiery indignaticm." 
His unbelief, by a dreadfid alchemy, con- 
verts every fleeting blessing into $xi abiding 
curse, and stores it in the treasury of wrath 
against the day of wrath. 

There is no safe footing here, then, for a 
doubt whether " we must surely die " if out of 
Christ. The Bible explanation of the mercies 
sinners experience is too consistent; to the 
gospel-despiser too terribly consistent and 
reasonable. And in the light of that explana- 
tion every earthly mercy has a voice which, 
even in its sweetest accents, implies that there 
is a hell as it cries, " Turn ye to the strong- 
hold, prisoners of hope." 

IV. But some, driven from God's providence, 
I resort to His character for arguments to suft- 
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tain the doubt as to His purpose to punish 
for ever. Theyaskwhetherthe justice, wisdom 
and goodness of God will not forbid His forever 
destroying a being whom He has Himself 
formed for happiness. Men ask, for instance, 
How can it be just in God to punish a puny 
creature eternally for a sin committed in this 
short life ? They claim it as almost a self- 
evident truth that temporal punishment is 
suf&cientfor temporal sin. Now, I might dwell 
upon several thoughts which have presented 
themselves to my mind neutralizing the pro- 
bability of this position. I was reminded, 
for instance, that neither the course of nature 
nor human law measures its penalties by the 
length of time consumed in the transgression. 
But sometimes the recklessness of a moment 
incurs a result, from the laws of nature, which 
fixes calamity and pain on the whole future 
life ; and a murder, which it required a few 
moments to perpetrate, is justly punished with 
an everlasting banishment from this life and 
all its benefits. One cannot but think, again, 
how the estimate of his sins may be effected by 
the infinite glory and majesty of the Being 
at whom they are aimed. If the youth who 
strikes his own parent, for instance, is justly 
held far more gmlty than the common brawler, 
how high may not the aggravations of our 
guilt against the Universal Father hse ? But 
our very sinfulness and xmbelief unfit us to 
weigh tliis element of our case fairly. We 
cannot rise to the impartial estimation of God's 
exalted rights and honour ; we are too selfish 
and blind. Look, then, at another thought. 
None but atheists are so insolent as to deny 
that temporal sins deserve temporal punish- 
ment Suppose, now, that you should continue 
sinnen after death, tohile paying off the score of 
your earthly transgressions ? Why not ? Yes ; 
u)hy not f Because you will be then suf- 
fering punishment ? We do not see that God's 
chastisements .of you in this world have 
had any tendency as yet to make you 
any better : why should you count on them 
to make you better there ? Or because 
your habits and evil principles wiU then be so 
confirmed by a life of sin ? Which is easier 
to bend, a twig, or a tree? Or because the 
company of hell will be so edifying or improv- 
ing to your heart? Hardly I Take, then, 
one sober, honest look at yourself, and answer 
me, what is the likelihood that you, who are 
an obstinate sinner now, wiU not be a sinner 
then ? You, whose resolutions of repentance 
have hitherto been so absolutely worthless; 
you who cannot be in the least restrained from 



your sins by the near prospect of a retribution 
so heavy that you are now murmuring at its 
weight ? But should the prediction of Scrip- 
ture prove true, that he who is unjust now 
will be unjust still, and he who is filthy now 
will be filthy still ; and should you be heaping 
up a second mountain of transgressions while 
you are paying your debt for the first, when 
will you ever finish ? There is the question 
which ruins all your hope. Be God's justice 
what it may, obviously no reasonable being, 
who has once resolved to curb rebellion by 
penalty, can consistently stop punishing untU 
the criminal stops rebelling. To do so before 
would be impotent child's play. But after you 
have on this earth rejected Christ, who is to 
help you to cease rebelling ? Who is to inter- 
cede for you with the avenging Judge to hold 
His hand ? I see not where your hope is to 
hang. 

" But God is supremely wise and kind ! " 
How do you know He is ? From the Bible ? 
The same Bible that tells me, '* God is love," 
tells me that He '^ turns the wicked into hell, 
with all the nations that forget God " (Ps. ix. 
17). Which side of this statement must we 
take ? And if we reject either, then the Bible 
ceases to be of authority with you for both : it 
no longer authorises us to say God is love. 
Or will you turn from it to God's works, and 
plead that *' the earth is fall of the goodness of 
the Lord" (Ps. xxxiii. 6)? When we look 
there, we <' behold both the goodness and 
severity of God" (Bom. xi. 22); death set 
over against life ; calamity against blessings ; 
war against peace ; sickness and pain against 
health ; *' distress of nations and perplexity *' 
against perplexity. And when you bid me 
infer that God's wisdom and goodness forbid 
His destroying for ever even a guilty creature, 
whom He Hunself formed for immortal hap- 
piness, then I know that we have both gone 
far beyond our depth. Who can find out the 
Almighty unto perfection ? It is higher than 
heaven; what canst thou do? It is deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know? Look 
around; and so far as your earthly wisdom 
can read His dispensations, do you not see 
Him daily permitting the most ardent aspira- 
tions of your fellows to end in vanity, despair 
and death ? Do you not see him permitting 
millions of young infants, in whom he had 
implanted fhe seeds of reason, and love and 
happiness, and beneficent action, die like the 
budding flower that drops from the tree with 
its undeveloped germ to rot on the ground ? 
How is tiiat ? Do we not see Him rain on 
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the salt, barren ocean, and the unpeopled 
deserts, ^hile the vales on which the children 
of men hope for their daily bread, and whose 
clods they have watered with their sweat, 
shrivel for drought ? How many men, judging 
by earthly reason, have ever been content to 
die as satisfied with the results of their life ? 
The one thing, the only thing that is certain 
to us all is, &at we must die ; and so far as 
earthly wisdom can see, *' How dieth the wise 
man ? Even as the fool dieth I " Thus, when 
I see this awful God stamp ''vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit '' on all the hopes of man, I 
cannot undertake to decide what awful severi- 
ties on the guilty He may not purpose to 
execute in another world. He has worlds 
tmder His government. His purposes span 
eternity. ** Clouds and darkness are round 
about him ; but justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne" (Ps. xovii. 2). 
Feeble man, we are out of our depth I There 
is here no standing ground for any hope. Let 
us then go back, and hear what message the 
Lord Himself hath been pleased to send us 
out of His Word. And when we look there, 
the most striking fact is, that the clearest, the 
most dreadful declarations of the eternity of 
the unbeliever's ruin are those uttered by 
Jesus. Men sometimes babble of a difference, 
even a contrast, between the theology of Paul 
and of his Master. They talk of Paul as the 
austere logician, excogitating a rigid system of 
dogmas ; they prefer, they say, to turn to the 
teachings of tike ''meek and lowly Jesus," 
whose theology is that of love. Well, one 
thing do we Imow : never was there love like 
unto His love! It surpassed the love of 
woman. "Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends." He ] id down His for enemies I No 
one can see one trait of cruelty in this Jesus ; 



for His life was a ministration of kindness, not 
to the deserving, but to the "publican and 
sinner." Never did the cry of human woe 
strike His ear in vain; never did human 
anguish appeal in vain to His soul while on 
earth. And He knew, also, the real facts; 
for He came from the world of spirits and 
thither he went back. How comes it, then, 
that this meek and loving Jesus utteroi His 
warnings against hell, in words sevenfold more 
frequent and solemn tha,n the " austere " Paul ? 
Is this also done in love ? Yes ; the beauty of 
His beneficent life and death permits us to 
think nothing else. If, then, it is the tender- 
est heart in the universe wliich comes out to 
us most fearfally^ " Beware of the pit I " what 
shall we think ? Is it because He who knows 
best, and loves us best, is most fully informed 
of its inevitable certainty and its intolerable 
pains ? Hear this Divine Pity, then (Mark ix. 
48, 44 ; Matt, xviii 84, xiii. 41, 42, xxv. 80- 
46 ; Luke xvi. 23-26 ; Rev. vi. 16, 17). 

What, then, is the part of reason for you ? 
As I said at the outset, I have no dogma to 
advance. I have no interest in arguing that 
there is an everlasting hell for impenitent 
sinners. If any man can prove that there 
certainly is none, by any evidence honourable 
for God and safe for man, sure I am that no 
man's soul will be more rejoiced than my sinful 
heart. I have but one parting word to utter, 
and that is so plainly just that it needs no 
argument. It will be well for you to look 
thoroughly into this doubt before you trust 
yourself to it. Your eternity is at stake ! 
And if, after your faithful, honest and ex- 
haustive examination, you are constrained to 
feel that there is a possibility that Jesus may 
be right and Satan wrong on this point, it will 
be best for you to come with me to the safe 
side, and hide tmder the sacrifice of Ghrist. 
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npHE surrender to infidelity by the so-oalled 
X Christian minister is ttie most alarming 
feature of the hour. There seems to be a race 
on the part of many to see who shall first 
desert God and His Word, and by so doing win 
the favonr of the world. The sentiments of 
Uniyersalists, who claim that God is too good 
to condemn any one to eternal punishment, 
and of Bomanists, who claim that through pur- 
gatorial fire all will be fitted for heaven, are at 
the present time in high favour, while the old 
and tried foundations are being deserted and 
the truths of Bevelation are claimed to be ex- 
ploded by " the crucial tests of modem scholar- 
ship." Bev. Henry Ward Beecher, in an 
interview reported in the New York Herald^ 
January 20, 1878, says : " I doubt whether in 
the days of the Old Testament, or in the Jew- 
ish mind at the time of our Saviour, the sharp, 
metaphysically ' accurate idea of time and 
duration existed. I believe that what they 
meant by eternal was a vague and nebulous 
period of time, and that it was not used in a 
sharp, scientific sense, but in a poetic, or rather 
in a generalizing sense ; just as we say a hun- 
dred when we only mean many, or as we say for- 
ever when we simply mean long periods of 
time." The folly of such an utterance, to ciJl 
it by no worse name, needs but a moment's 
consideration to make it apparent. It is a 
sword that cuts both ways. If for ever means 
nothing regarding hell, it means no more when 
used in reference to heaven. It snaps the cable 
of hope, and permits the voyager to eternity to 
drift on an unexplored sea amid storms and cur- 
rents, without a chart and without a compass. 
It is strange that hearers in such a congregation 
do not arise and use the language of the women 
who looked into the open sepulchre, saying : 
** They have taken away our Lord, and we 
know not where they have laid Him." Such 
utterances unship tihe rudder of hope, dispel 
the power of revelation, and change light to 
gloom. It seems surprising that Christian 



ministers will consent to yield to Satan and 
take part in this proceeding. Nothing, since 
Eve doubted God, and gave ear to a lying 
serpent, has been more astounding or fool- 
hardy. 

Man Sittino in Judohent on God. 

• 

Shall man sit in judgment on God ? Man, 
weak, narrow, short-sighted, who appeared 
yesterday and will disappear from the stage of 
action to-morrow, in his blindness, if not mad- 
ness, attempts to weigh the declarations of 
Almighty God, and in his pride sets this one re- 
garding eternal punishment aside, and permits 
this one that gives a hope of heaven to stand 1 
"Who art thou, vain man, that repliest 
against God ? Shall the thing formed say to 
Jffim who formed it, Why didst Thou make me 
thus ? " Paul cherished a conception in his 
heart of the infinite right of God to rule, and 
that He held it not with man's consent or 
permission, but as His own prerogative, and is 
under no obligation to expliun it. As He said 
to Moses so He speaks to all, saying : *' I will 
have mercy on whomsoever I have mercy, and I 
will have compasssion on whomsoever I have 
compassion.'' So then it is not of him who walks, 
nor of him who runs, but of God who shows mercy. 
" Who art thou, man, that repliest against 
God ? Shall the thing iformed say to him who 
formed it, Why didst Thou make me thus ? Has 
not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honour and 
anottier unto dishonour? And what if God, 
willing to show forth His wrath and to make 
known His power, endured with much long- 
suffering the vessels of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion; and that he might make known the 
riches of His glory on vessels of mercy, which 
He had before prepared for glory ; whom He 
also called, even as not from among the 
Jews only, but also from among the Gentiles ?" 
This is the language of a Sovereign. This 
Being I worship. Never since the prophet 
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Elijah came unto all the people and said, * ' How 
long halt ye between two opinions? — ^if the 
Lord be God, follow Him ; but if Baal, then 
follow him," has there been a better time to 
take one's stand on the side of the Lord.* As 
when Moses came down from the top of Mount 
Sinai, where he had been in converse with the 
Supreme, he found the people shouting, dancing 
and singing before the golden calf, and, filled 
with surprise and dismay, he stood in the gate 
of the camp, and said, *' Who is on the Lord's 
side ? let him come unto me " ; so is it meet 
that the true heroes and loyal soldiers of 
our Lord Jesus Christ should declare : I have no 
new Gospel to preach ; no explanation to make. 
The Word of God stands the same. These men 
who doubt it will suffer because of it, and their 
names shall be blotted out of God's book. The air 
is full of doubt. Eeligion, in the estimation 
of many, is but little better than a play, and 
preaching is Httle more than a business. Li 
the home, in the sanctuary, and in the Sabbath 
school, tHs terrible feature con&onts us. Men 
run wild with infidelity, as if doubting revela- 
tion destroyed it, and as if rebellion against 
God annihilated Him. God's ways have 
never been submitted to men ; they are high 
above us as are the stars. We may point to 
them, and declare them, but need not explain 
them. The battle that is raging all along the 
line will do good ; it will clear the air ; it will 
reveal the characteristics of our so-called 
Christianity. It will declare whether men 
believe in God or seek to be pleasers of them- 
selves. It is not surprising that some have 
spoken out again who have for years been 
accustomed to throw a tub to this whale of 
infidehty. There is special need to 

Stand up fob the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

Not in sorrow, not in anger, but in love to 
souls and in loyalty to Christ do I call your 
attention to a few remarkable statements con- 
tained in a corrected copy of a sermon preached 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in Plymouth 
pulpit. Were I to keep silence I should 
serve his error. In replying, I hope to help 
forward the truth. He eays : ** It seems very 
strange to very many men that the human 
]*ace were created on a scale so vast and with 
so little ' provision for their development." 
These words are misleading. The human race 
was created, as described in Genesis i. 27, 28, 
with every inducement and possibility to 
development. This no one knows better than 
tiia author of the utterance given above. KoW| 



I do not come here as an apologist for God. 
If there is anything that degrades the pulpit, 
that belittles ministers, it is this seeming fear 
that Jehovah will lose popular favour ; hence 
this surrender to error, and this trying to keep 
in with the devil. There are two kinds of 
ministers. One finds his gospel in what men 
like — ^he voices the average sentiment of the 
hour. Another, and a better kind, finds out v 
what man needs, and brings from God tha 
balm of Gilead and the message of life, regard- 
less as to whether men, ruined and lost, will 
bear or forbear. For one, I believe in the God 
of the Bible and in the Bible of God. I have 
no desire to argue as to the truth of Bevelalion. 
My commission reads : ''Go preach to every 
creature, and whosoever believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved, and whosoever be- 
lieveth not shall be damned." Sinners may 
believe in Christ and be saved. They may 
reject Christ and be lost. There is but one 
thing that damns, and that is sin ; but one 
power that can save, and that is the power of 
faith in Christ. Again, we read : '' It is said 
in the catechism that our first parents were 
created righteous; that they fell from their 
original state, and that their posterity fell with 
them. Science teaches us that the human 
race sprang, I will not say how far back, but 
certainly as far back as the savage condition. 
This is the modern testimony of science, and 
it is not contradicted by the catechism. So 
far the catechism and science agree." To me 
it is of very little importance what the cate- 
chism teaches. There are a great variety of 
catechisms. As a minister I have to do with 
the Bible and not with man-made catechisms. 
In this case the catechism communicates a 
Bible truth, and so is valuable. Better, how- 
ever, let God speak, as He does in Genesis i. 
27, where it reads : " So God created man in 
His own image, in the image of God created 
he him: male and female created he them. 
And God blessed them; and God said unto 
them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it." The story of man's 
fall is given in Genesis iii., in which Satan is 
described as tempting Eve, who ate the for- 
bidden fruit and died a spiritual death, and 
gave to Adam, who ate also. When their eyes 
were opened and they saw their nakedness, 
and when they heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden at the cool of the 
day, they hid themselves. They were afraid 
of God. Only tlie righteous can live in His 
presence. The sinner is exposed to ** wrath 
which is revealed from heaven against all un- 
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godliness and nnrighteonsness of men, who 
hold the truth in nnrighteonsness, because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in 
them ; for Gk)d manifested it to them." This 
truth is illustrated by the conduct of Adam 
and Eve in the garden. Then came ruin upon 
the race. If science tells this story it tells 
the truth. If it gives any other version of the 
origin of the race, it tells a falsehood. 

TmS SUBBENDEB EXCTJSBLESS. 

There is no excuse for the surrender. Our 
first parents were worthy of God's workman- 
ship. They were created in the image of God. 
They possessed every faculty of mind, body, 
and soul in perfection. The supposition that 
man became what he is to-day after ages of 
development is the sheerest bosh, and no one 
knows it better than the student of history. 
Man, in the early ages, in poetry, in art, m 
architecture, in skilled mechanism, in great 
conceptions, as revealed by the monuments 
left of his genius, was in advance of anything 
we have to-day. Mankind was not tiirown 
abroad on this continent in myriads, nor on 
any other continent. The race began in a 
pair, and grew. This continent was peopled 
by individuals. They did not come in swarms, 
as flies or locusts, that spring as a surprise to 
desolate, destroy, and die. Strange utter- 
ances here meet us. This is one of them : 
"It is said that there is a revelation from 
God, but we should expect if God has 
made a revelation to ^e nascent race, 
that He would have told them how they 
are made, what connection there is between 
their faculties, and what relation they sustain 
to the world outside of them ; but they went on 
propagating one thousand years, two thousand 
years, three thousand years, without receiving 
any information." This declaration fills me 
with amazement. Had an infidel uttered it I 
might have passed it by. But coming from 
such a source it deserves to be noticed. The 
utterance contains a misstatement of fact. On 
reading it I felt to sympathize with an old 
Methodist woman, who, hearing an infidel 
denying the atonement, shouted out, " Thank 
God, that's a lie ! " We know that God had 
the gospel preached to Adam and Eve. Abel 
preached it to Cain, and was slain. Noah was 
a preacher of righteousness before the tide-wave 
of wrath swept the race into eternity ; and as 
soon as the flood was past, and the race again 
began to people the world, the truth was pro- 
ebomed by angels and by men. Abram, Isaac 



and Jacob kept the testimony before the people. 
Then came Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, pro- 
phets, priests and kings, all along to Christ's 
time. For, from the creation of the world. His 
invisible things are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they are 
'without excuse. Then the preacher builds up 
a terrible picture. He describes all the living 
host as doomed to death and hell ; he ignores 
the warnings given and the trophies of redeem- 
ing grace, and intimates that during three- 
fourths of the history of man '* the race was 
without an altar, or a church, or an authorized 
priest, a revelation, or anything but the light 
of nature." 

Man neveb without Lioht. 

The race never was in that condition one 
moment. For ever since time began, and man 
became a sentient being, the voice of God has 
sounded forth to all, and man has been made 
conscious of his need of a Saviour, as is seen by 
the temples built, the altars reared, and by the 
sacrifices offered up. The worst passage is yet 
to come. He saye : '' If now you tell me that 
this gi-eat mass of men, because they had not 
the knowledge of God, went to heaven; I say 
that the inroad of such a vast amount of mud 
swept into heaven would be destructive of its 
purity, and I cannot accept that view.*' The 
trouble is, when a man begins wrong he keeps 
wrong. It is true, nevertheless, that as in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. Christ atoned for Adam's trans- 
gression, and offered redemption to all who 
have sinned. Those who died in unconscious 
infancy anywhere and at any time are saved 
by the atonement of Christ. Hence they come, 
and have been coming for ages and ages, from 
the North and South, from the East and West, 
from the wilds of Tartary and Africa, from the 
steppes of Siberia and the sunny plains of 
Italy. The number of the redeemed is so 
great that no man can number them. They 
are washed and made clean in the blood of the 
Lamb. 

A Solemn Oath. 

*' If, on the other hand," says the preacher, . 
"you say that they went to hell, then you ' 
make an infidel of me ; for I do swear by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, by His groans, by His 
tears and by the wounds in His hands and in 
His side, that I will never let go of the truth 
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that the nature of Ood is to suffer for others 
rather than to make them suffer. If I lose 
everything else, I will stand on the sovereign 
idea that God so loved the world that He gave 
His own Son to die for it rather than it 
should die.*' Is this language meaningless, 
or is it Universahsm ? Is it designed to 
mislead ? The story is told of a negro who 
heard his minister preach in such a way that, 
do what he would, he was sure to he damned, 
and so he resolved to take to the woods. This 
utterance declares that all cannot go to heaven, 
and that the residue must not be sent to hell 
at the peril of making an infidel of the 
preacher. What is to become of sinners? 
Does he declare for purgatorial fire, or for an 
undefined scheme of restoration, or for anni- 
hilation ? The language is indefinite. It is a 
fog bank. It is a delusion and a snare. " Tell 
me that back of Christ there is a Ood who 
for unnumbered centuries has gone on creating 
men and women, and sweeping them like dead 
flies — nay, like living ones — ^into hell, is to 
ask me to worship a being as much worse than 
the conception of any mediaaval devil as can be 
imagined; but I will not worship the devil, 
though he should come dressed in royal robes 
and sit on the throne of Jehovah. I will not 
worship cruelty. I will worship love that 
sacrifices itself for the good of those that 
err, and that is as patient with them as a 
mother is with a sick child. With every 
power of my being will I worship a God of 
love such as that.** My friends, God does not 
need a guardian. He is supreme. The insult 
to Jehovah is found in the intimation. '' More- 
over, the Lord answered Job and said, Shall 
he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
Him ? He that reproveth God let hun answer 
it." A man with a Bible within reach, to 
picture God as deaUng with human beings in 
the way described, makes a terrible mistake. 
I would not like to run his risk, nor to wear 
into the presence of the throne the blood of 
souls which must stain his garments. 

A gaUant ship, well built and well manned, 
has its prow pointed toward the El Dorado. 
It is given out that whoever sails in this ship, 
though they come from pest-smitten hovels, 
from damp and dingy cellars, or from the 
garrets of the poor, they shall be as- 
sured of a home, of wealth and of happiness 
in the country beyond the sea. The 
poor, the sad, the smitten come. They are 
about to embark ; they are to leave squalor 
for comfort, hunger for food, poverty for plenty. 
Just then a man well known, who claims to 



have seen the country at least by the eye of 
faith, rails against the proposition, calls the 
maker of it a tyrant, and discourages those 
who were to seek help for making the attempt. 
The many refuse to act, and so are left behind 
to suffer and to die. The illustration does in- 
justice to the fact. Here is a better portraiture 
of the truth : '' God, who in many parts and in 
many ways, spoke of old to the fathers by the 
prophets, in these last days spoke to us by His 
Son, whom He appointed heir of all things, by 
whom He also made the world, who being made 
the brightness of His glory and the impress of 
His substance, and upholding all things by the 
word of His power, when He had by Himself 
made a cleansing of sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, from henceforth 
expecting until His enemies be made His foot- 
stool.'* That is the God back of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. <' He so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him might have everlasting life." 

No Sin in Heaven. 

The truth of the existence of heaven has been 
sounding out all along the centuries. There is 
nothing hidden, nothing covered. Ck)d cannot 
look upon sin with allowance. He has purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. The man who 
sins dies. He dies to God's love. He dies to 
his nobler self. The distinctions between right 
and wrong are as eternal as God Himself. This 
truth the preacher felt. It flashed on him. It 
spoke through him when he said, << The rela- 
tion between sin and retribution belongs not 
to the mere temporal condition of things ; it 
inheres in the divine constitution, and is for all 
eternity." Amen, say God's children every- 
where. It is because of this we have hope. 
It is because of the barrier of God's pur- 
pose against letting sin invade heaven that 
there is any heaven in our thought or hope. 
*' The prospect for any man who goes out of 
this life resolute in sin may well make him 
tremble, and may well make us tremble for 
him." 

Sad are we that he should have spoken what 
follows : " But it is not true — ^the Scripture f 
does not teach it, and the whole sense of human 
justice revolts at it — ^that for the myriads who 
have been swept out of this life without the 
light and knowledge of divine love there is 
reserved an eternity of suffering." Who says 
that it is true ? God declares that the soul that 
sinneth it shall die. Sin is an act. It is the 
result of choice. It is because that the sinner 
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knew better than he did that he is punished. It 
is because none of the lost were righteous^ 
not one— that they are lost. None of them 
sought God. <^ They are all gone out of His 
way. They are together become unprofitable. 
There is none that doeth good, not so much as 
one. Their throat is an open sepulchre ; with 
their tongues they have used deceit ; the poison 
of asps is under their lips, whose mouth is full 
of cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift 
to shed bbod. Destruction and misery are in 
their ways, and the way of peace they have 
not known. There is no fear of God before 
their eyes." Such is a description of the lost. 
Hell is not foU of innocents. Sinners sii£fer 
the wrath of an angry God, not innocents. The 
intimation that idl the lost are in this garden 
of the Lord, and are to have some chances 
beside those which they have on earth, and that 
they are to go up through other schools than 
those of time, does injustice to the truth of 
revelation and of common sense. Hell is the 
prison-house of the damned, created for the 
devil and his angels. In the words of our Lord 
concerning Dives in hell, there is between hell 
and heaven an impassable barrier ; there can 
be no passing from the one to the other locality. 
Again, there is nothing in suffering calcu- 
lated to redeem a man. The man given to lust 
suffers the most excruciating agony, with the 
full knowledge that his pain is directly caused 
by his sin, but after the paroxysm of suffering 
is over he goes again to his transgression and 
to his shame. The same truth is seen every 
day among those who suffer. Go to yonder 
prison. . If any are helped and blessed it is not 
because' of what they suffer, but because of 
what Christ suffered for them. Sin brings 
forth evil, dime begets crime. Men who are 
badgoonfrombadtoworse. What makes sin in 
a child 80 terrible ? It will not grow less, but 
greater and greater as the years run on. It is 
difficult to get a man hardened in sin to yield. 
The hope of this world is largely with the 
young. 

Thb Dbbak of Puboatobial Fdub. 



Thu dream of purgatorial fire has cursed the 
earth. It kept ^ousands in sin because they 
delighted in it, and caused them to will their 
property to the Church of Home after death 
because of the assurance that there would be, 
through somebody else's prayers, a way out of 
heU. They gave their possessions to the Church 
when they could ei^oy them no more. After 
having refused to surrender to Christ, and 



having continued in rebellion so long as it was 
in their power to sin, they pushed on in mad 
rebellion against God. If salvation for souls is 
infinite, the Word of God misleads that says, 
** To-day if ye will hear his voice harden not 
your hearts." ** For if we willingly sin, after 
having received the knowledge of the truth, 
there no longer remains a sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, 
and a fiery indignation which will devour the 
adversary. It is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God." There is not 
in Scripture, from Genesis to Revelation, 
any support for this Popish lie — that there is 
a way out of hell — ^whether it goes by the name 
of Bestorationism or Purgatory. Our Lord 
and Saviour, in Matthew xxv., emphasizes 
this truth : " And when the Son of man shall 
come in His glory and all the angels with 
Him, then will He sit on His throne of glory. 
And before Him shall be gathered aU the 
nations ; and He will divide them one from 
another as the shepherd divides the sheep from 
ttie goats. And He will set the sheep on His 
right hand, but the goats on the loft ; then 
wUl the King say to those on His right hand. 
Come, blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from before the founda- 
tion of the world. Then will Ho say also to 
those on ihe left hand, Depart from me, 
accursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the 
devil and his angels." 

This teaches that heaven, the homo of God, 
is the Christian's inheritance, and that hell, 
the place prepared for the devU and his angels, 
is to be the future abode of the sinner. These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into everlasting hfe. 

Having now reviewed in brief some of the 
more misleading portions of the discourse 
under consideration, let us briefly consider a 
few reasons why it is not well to reply against 
God, and why the thing formed should not say 
I to Him who formed it, "Why didst Thou 
make me thus?" 

1. Because the GoepeL doe$ no Kami. — It never 
invites to a worse, but always to a better life. 
It never drags down, it always builds up. It 
^| 1a the sinner away from sm, which is sure 
to produce death, to a life of holiness, which is 
ever the prelude to a state of happiness. That 
invitation to a better life we press upon the 
attention of th ose who are still aliens to God 
Love presses its claim and exerts its constrain- 
ing power. 

2. Because God is better andwiser ihanrntmr — 
He loyes as man never could love. He plans 
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with a wisdom which it is not possible to im- 
prove upon. Hence, if man goes down to hell, 
it is because inclination, appetite, lust, and the 
role of a oamal heart outweigh the constrain- 
ing power of the love of Christ and the induce- 
ments to lead a better life. 

8. Because man is in danger. — ^He is without 
Christ, without hope. Broad is the road that 
leads to death, and thousands walk therein. 
Narrow is the way that leads to life, and few 
there be that find it. Our mission is to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come, and to 
invite them to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and to be saved. 

4. Sinners are in pmL— Two families, in 
frail tenements, founded on the sand, lived 
beside the sounding sea. A bulkhead, also 
resting on sand, was between them and a rest- 
less ocean. A storm came up. It sounded 
like reverberating thunder. It lashed the sea 



into foam and lifted the waters into mighty 
and threatening billows. Night came on. 
The storm increased. The women and the 
children trembled and asked to be removed to 
a place of safety. The men went out, looked 
into the face of the maddened sky and came 
back, saying, ^* There is no danger.*' There 
was danger. It increased every moment. It 
was heard in the tempest. It was seen in the 
rising waves. At last the men went to seek 
for help. It was too late. The waves rose 
still higher. The storm blew fiercer. The 
floods arose and swept over the frail support, 
and houses and inhabitants were whelmed in 
the waves of the sea. 

Another and fiercer storm, dear sinner, is 
on your track. Jesus Christ offers to save you. 
Accept Him and live, and be not foolhardy, 
*' man, whoever thou art, and reply against 
God." 
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DEAB SIB, — I lately heard a great noise 
about a sermon which the newspapers 
said you had preached; extracts from said 
sermon were sent flying about the land like 
fragments of rock from blasting in a quarry. 
Some people were a good deal frightened by 
the explosion, but I have been startled in that 
way so often that now I do not jump very high 
at such a noise. Pretty soon the newspapers 
began to tell us that Mr. Beedier had been 
« misreported.'* He had not said those ugly 
things. We must wait a week till the Christian 
Onion could tell us exactly what he did say. 
I thought it only fair to wait. The Christian 
Union (Deo. 26) contained the sermon in full ; 
I read it carefully, and have pondered it de- 
liberately. Its subject is '' The Background of 
Mystery." That is a grand background. You 
say truly, that '< the background of all theology 
as treating of the nature of God and of the 
divine government," is mystery. "Back- 
ground " is defined by Webster as '< the space 
behind the principal figures of a picture." 
We do not complain of a dark '* background,'' 
but we like to see the " principal figures/' and 
even the accessory figures, emerge out of that 
background very distinctly. To say that ^' the 
background of theology is mystery " is not to 
say that theology is mystery, for even nature 
itself makes a part of theology very plain. 
'' The invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen." Some other 
things which nature does not bring forth out 
of the *' background of mystery," revelation 
does bring out with glorious or awftd clearness. 
''He hath brought life and immortality to 
light," and He has "forewarned us whom we 
should fear," even Him, " Who after He hath 
killed the body hath power to destroy both 
soul and body in helL" 

You say again, varying the figure, " The 
abyss that lies back of human kuowledge is 
simply infinite — an abyss of mystery." Cer- 
tainly ; so also is the abyss that lies beyond all 
visible worlds and suns, " simply infinite — ^an 
abyss of mystery," from the depth of which 
no telescope yet brings us any revelation. But 
within the space which our eyes and our lenses 



do reach, we may see clearly, and mako 
accurate measurements and computations. 
The unpenetrated and unfatbomablo depth of 
space is no excuse for vagueness in our astro- 
nomical studies. So the background of mys- 
tery behind theology does not forbid us to be 
accurate and definite and positive in our 
statement of those theological truths which 
a clear revelation has made to emerge from 
that background. 

You have not said anything in your sermon 
which distinctly contradicts any of the things 
which I have written above. But have you not 
failed to say some things as distinctly as they 
ought to be said ? May not this be the reason 
why you are so apt to be *' misunderstood," as 
you complain in your letter to Mr. Morrison, 
recently published ? 

There is one vehement passage in your ser- 
mon which sounds frantic to some of us. It is 
the passage in which you " swear " so.* I do 
not think that you meant to swear profanely, but 
I find nothing in the paragraph about which I 
see any need of your swearing at all. Did you 
really think that your hearers needed your oath 

* That we may not do injustice to the' disting^hed 
preacher, we quote a single paragraph : — 

** If, now, you tell me that this great mass of men, 
because they had not the knowledge of Qod, went to 
heaven, I say that the inroad of such a vast amount of 
mud swept into heaven would be destructive of its 
purity; and I oannot accept that view. If, on the 
other hand, you say that they went to hell, then you 
make an infidel of me ; for I do swear, hy the Lord 
Jesus Christ, by His groans, hy His tears, and hy the 
wounds in His hands and in His nde, that I will never let 
go of the truth that the nature of Gtod is to suffer for 
otiiers rather than to make them suffer. If I lose every- 
thing else, I wiU stand on the sovereign idea that God 
so loved tlie world that He gave His own Son to die for 
it rather than it should die. To tell me that back of 
Ohrist there is a God who for unnumbered centuries 
has gone on creating men and sweeping them like dead 
flies — ^nay, like living ones — into hell, is to ask me to 
worship a being as much worse than the conception of 
any medisBvsJdevil as can be imagined ; but I will not 
worship the devil, though he should come dressed in 
zojral lobes and sit on tiie throne of Jehovah. I will 
not worship cruelty. I itnU worship Love— that sacri- 
fices itself for the good of those that err, and that is as 
patient wiUi them as a mother is with a sick child. 
With every power of my being will I worship a God of 
love such as that." 
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to Gonyince them that you beliovo what you 
there go on to bay ? I hardly thmk that a 
simple and plain statement of all that there 
really is in that rough paragraph, about sweep- 
ing men *'like dead flies" or "living ones/' 
&c., would have been doubted by your audience. 
For, Mr. Beecher, who ever did believe in such 
a God as that caricature represents ? Did your 
faUier? Did Jonathan Edwards? Do the 
majority of the now living men, whose fellow- 
ship and confidence you claim as strenuously 
as you denounce your own scarecrow carica- 
tures of their opinions ? Do you really think 
that yoji hold a view of God, or of Christ, which 
is any more remote from " cruelty *' in Him, 
than their view ? Does Plymouth Church see 
in^its pastor's fac6, or hear in his voice, a 
deeper tenderness or a purer love than was 
manifested in the Northampton pastor when 
he made strong men weepandbe in terror under 
his faithful exhibition of" sinners in the hands 
of an angry God ? " Do you think that " slum- 
bering ministers, who do not have any trouble, 
but their people are fall of trouble," are the 
only ones who warn their people that they are 
in danger of eternal damnation ? " 
You give a touching account of what you 
have sufferedinyour" doubts," " uncertainties," 
'< jeopardies," under which you say " my head 
has reeled." You have the affectionate sym- 
pathy of a vast multitude of Christian people ; 
but 4o you A^ ^ imagine that your heart has 
ache^ in more tender pity for lost men, than 
the hearts of some men whose heads do not 
seem to reel — men like Richard Baxter and 
John Bunyan ; Thomas Chalmers and Thomas 
Guthrie; or in our own country. President 
Dwight, or your honoured father, and his life- 
long friend, Dr. Taylor ; Dr. Grifi^, and Dr. 
Payson, and Albert Barnes ; and a mighty host 
of such preachers, who have distinctly warned 
men that unless they come to Christ, they will 
be lost beyond all hope ? 

It is that tacit imputation of a want of heart 
to men who believe in eternal retribution, and 
solemnly warn their hearers and readers to 
beware of it — it is that tacit assumption of 
superior sympathy in you, who teach men to 
doubt the reality of such retribution — against 
which I protest. There is no basis for this as- 
sumption, and no justice in that imputation. 
These imputations are nqt less censurable 
because they are not made openly and explicitly. 



Your utterances make that impression ; thoy 
are well adapted to make it. 

You may answer that you do warn men '! to 
flee from the wrath to come." But in what 
style ? I will quote from your sermon : 

'* The distinctioa between right and wrong is aa 
eternal as Grod himself. The relation between sin and 
retribution belongs not to the mere temporal condition 
of things ; it inheres in the . divine constitution, and is 
for all eternity. The prospect for any man who goes 
out of this Ufe resolute m sin, mav well make him 
tremble for himself, and may well make us tremble for 
him." 

Is that as plain as Christ's words ? Is it 
half as startling? Have not you found any 
Scripture warrant for telling such a man, 
more plainly than that, what it is that should 
make him tremble ? 

I have been accustomed to say that our 
brother Beecher is an artist, not a surveyor. 
He makes pictures, not maps. We must give 
him Hberal allowance for perspective and for 
colours. 

This sermon is a picture. As a picture I 
criticize it. It has a good enough background, 
but I want a foreground also. Do great artists 
paint pictures with nothing but a background ? 
Can anybody tell, by reading this sermon, what 
Mr. Beecher really thinks on the awful ques- 
tion which it suggests 9 

Perhaps the impression which the sermon 
is fitted to make is best represented by the 
beautiM story of the thunder-storm which yon 
watched from Mt. Pleasant, in your boyhood. 
It was a dark storm which soon passed. 
Standing where you stood, you oould see that 
to the people on whom the storm was pouring 
its rain and its darkness, there was '' a good 
time coming." Your sermon makes the im- 
pression upon those who confide in you — a 
very great multituder-that you stand on a 
Mt. Pleasant of theology whence you are able 
to see that a good time is coming to lliose now 
under the sh£^ow and the storm of sin. This 
is true for those who trust and love the 
Saviour whom you preach, and to whom I 
hope that yon win some of them. But ought 
you not to tell them, from Him, more dis- 
tinctly than you do, that for those who do not 
accept Him, ttiere is no good time ooming ? 
Respectfully and affectionately, 

Geneva, Mar., 1878. Hknby A. Nblsok. 
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MB. BEEGHEB says : ''No manneed.be at 
a loss to know my religions sentiments/' 
He bases this on the £eust that for ^\b and 
twenty years his sermons have been << anthen- 
tically " reported, and so made the property of 
the public. He further says that during these 
years he has : 

Preached and printed, in every oonceiyable form, the 
tmth of the inspiration of the sacred Scripture, {he 
existence and govemment of Gh>d, the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the divinity of Christ as very Gk>d, the 
nnivenal sinfidness of .man, the atonement of Christ, 
the doctrine of a change of heart, the effieadons influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, and the Hoctrine 
of retribution both here and hereafter. 

He qualifies this by admitting that he has 
discussed " the nature of suffering, the object 
of penalty, and the question of its duration," 
with such light as he had ; " denying that all 
the light had yet broken out of Holy Scripture " 
thereon. He goes on, expressly repudiating 
the truth of all charges of *' atheism, infidelity, 
universalism, theism," etc., to add : << My 
working sympathies go with the Evangelical 
Orthodox ministry " — ^while he is perhaps 
needlessly careful forther to state that he is 
with (on some points) and against (on others) 
Calvin, Arminius, Episcopacy, andBomanism, 
etc., his *< object being not to build, or to de- 
fend, any system of theology or govemment, 
but to bnng men near to Ood, and build them 
up in holiness of life *' — ^in which latter category 
we trust he did not intend to intimate that he 
characteristically differs from those whom he 
opposes. 

In the same letter he is very severe on the 
"periodical misreports of the reporters, and 
the associated press reports based on them, in 
regard to my sentiments." Concerning this, 
three thoughts may readily suggest themselves,' 
viz.: (1]) It is a little remarkable that tiiese 
blundering reporters never blunder into report- 
ing him OS saying anything — like Mr. Talmage, 
for example— both startUng and Orthodox; 
their misrepresentations always lying on 
the other side. (2) It is entirely possible that 
such a man as Mr. Beecher, in ttie excitement 
of the moment, may say more than he intended 
to say, and more than he has any recollection 
Afterward to have said, for which he is still just 
ss really responsible as for that for which, in 



the coolness of subsequent revision, he is, as he 
has said in the Christian Union, <* willing to be 
held responsible." A man ought not to say ^ 
anything in the pulpit for which he is not 
willing to be held responsible, and ought to be 
willing to be held responsible for all which he 
does say there, unless he distinctly retract and 
apologize for it. (3) It is not very likely that 
several different reporters, each rushing hastily 
off to his own newspaper, and writing out his 
notes without opportunity of conference with 
others, could substantially agree in attributing 
to any speaker paragraphs— especially when 
they contain striking illustrations — which he 
never uttered. For example, several secular 
reports which we have seen of his sermon of 
16 Dec, agree in attributing to him, in the 
main, this paragraph : 

• 

They lay the saintB in heaven are bo hapj^y that they 
do not mind the torments of the damned m hell ; bnt 
What^flort of saints must they be who could be happy 
while looking down upon the horrors of the bottomless 
pit ? They don't mind — they*re safe, they're « happy ! 
What wonld the mother think of the 16-year-old 
daughter who, when her infant was lying dead in the • 
house, should come dancing and singing into the parlour, 
and exclaim : " Oh ! I*m so happy, motiier ! I don't care 
for the dead baby in the coffin I " Would she not be 
shocked? 

This paragraph is absent from that report in 
the Christian Union of the 26 Dec. for which 
Mr. Beecher is '< willing to be held responsible." 
But is it not more likely that Mr. Beecher said 
it, yet forgot that he said it, or did not care to 
n^ke himself ''responsible** for it in cold 
blood, than that it was invented by several 
different hearers, and T'* sixteen-years-old 
daughter" and all) falsely foisted into several 
different accounts of the discourse 9 And in 
just this connection, it is, perhaps, fair for us 
to add that we have more than once heard 
warm friends of Mr. Beecher say that they 
have distinctly remembered from his lips 
passages of sermons for which they have sub- 
sequently searched the ** auttiorized " reports 
of those discourses in vain. 

But, to take Mr. Beecher on his own terms, 
it becomes at once a fair question whether 
from those reports of his preaching ' ' for which 
he is wiUing to be held responsible,*' his 
averment that "his working sympathies go 
with the Evangelical Orthodox mimstry " oaii 
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be BHstained and justified ? And we here ask 
that question solely in reference to the dootrine 
of the future world. What are the fiacts ? 

In October, 1870, he preached and published 
a sermon from Matt. xxv. 46, in which, after 
defining hell as a state rather than a place, and 
throwing out the literal meaning of all Scrip- 
ture imagery on that subject, he substantially 
declared that eternal spiritual woe awaits those 
dying in impenitence ; founding this directly 
on " the plain, simple testimony of Christ ; '* 
"Jesus says so — ^that is all.** Here, beyond 
question, his affirmation stands justified* and 
by the witness of these words he did surely, 
seven years ago, stand in this respect on the 
platform of the Evangelical Orthodox min- 
istry. 

Last August, at the Twin Mountain House, 
he preached on The Future Life^ and his ser- 
mon appeared in a form for which he was 
« willing to be held responsible,*' in his paper 
of the 5th of the following month. In it he 
announced a phase of the doctrine so decidedly 
modified as to raise at once the question 
whether it were not " another gospel.** He 
said: 

It has been iupposed that each man who transgressed 
would be punished for ever. But there is another 
aspect of this doctrine. The eternity of punishment is 
indicated in the Kew Testament ; but it is quite com- 
patible with tiie holding of the doctrine of eternal 
punishment to suppose that punishment is not inflicted 
eternally upon any one man. All those great distinctions 
which exist between right and wrong go on for ever ; 
the moral distinctions which makes obedience produce 
happiness and disobedience pain, are not relative to this 
moital state, but are universal, and are continuous 
throughout all eternity ; so that future punishment may 
be eternal, and yet no single individual be eternally 
punished, provided it shall work in him reformation and 
change in the future lift. 

This lifts that pressure from impenitent men 
in this world which Christ left upon them in 
such utterances as : *' What shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ; ** except ye repent, 
ye shall aU likewise perish ; " " they that have 
done evU unto the resurrection of danmation," 
and many kindred passages. It practically 
says to such persons : ''It is, of course, much 
better for you to be good here and now ; but 
if you cannot persuade yourselves to that, don't 
be afraid — there will be finother chance in the 
next world, and you may be saved there. 
Eternal punishment may all be true enough 
in the sense that somebody or other will be 
eternally undergoing punishment, but, as a 
practical thing, it will be quite possible for you 
to come to reformation and change in the 
future life. 



We are not concerned here to press the ol>« 
vious points: that no Scripture is even pretended 
to be advanced in support of these notions ; that 
if any one sinner should prove incorrigiblCy 
and resist successfully all the salvatory in- 
fluences of hell, this theory offers him no relief, 
and no suggestion vindicating the goodness of 
God in allowing such an eternal condition to 
exist in the face of His infinite mercy; or 
that i^ on the other hand, all who go to hell 
be saved by its workings of reformation, then 
the future punishment that was to be eternal 
must necessarily come to an end for want of 
individuals resisting its grace. Without dwell- 
ing on these, or other objections, which, froni 
an ethical and theological point of view, might 
easily be raised against it, we simply wish to 
call attention to the obvious fact that by here 
baldly teaching a future probation, the preacher 
went out from the ranks of the '< EvangeHcal 
Orthodox ministry,** and frankly adopted 
and openly advocated one of the most distinc- 
tive and dbaracteristio tenets of those Univer- 
salists, all affiliation with whom he scornfully 
rejects in his late letter as a foul slander 
" made by men who know nothing, and who 
take no pains to know anything.*' 

We come now to the sermon of the 16th ult., 
and turning to that version of his language on 
that occasion " for which he is willing to be 
held responsible,** we inquire what its testi- 
mony may be on the point before us. And 
here, that we may be sure to do him justice, 
we quote more than one passage : 

If DOW yon tell me that this great mass of nien [tibat 
is, the entire human race since the beginning], hecauae 
they had not the knowledge of Gfod, went to heaven. 
I say the inroad of such a vast amount of mud swept 
into heaven would be destructiTe of its purity ; and I 
cannot accept that view. If, on the other hand, vo^ 
say that they went to heU, then you make an infidelof 
me ; for I do swear, by the Lora Jesus Christ, by Hu 
groans, b^r His tears, and bv the wounds in His han<u 
and in His side, that I will never let go of the trnthi 
that the nature of God is to suffer for others rather than 
to make them suffer. If I lose everything else, I will 
stand on the sovereign idea that God so loved the 
world that He gave His own Son to die for it rather 
than it should die. Tell me that back of Christ there 
is a God who for nnnumbered centuries, has gone on 
creating men, and sweeping them like dead flies — ^nay^ 
like living ones— into hell, is to ask me to worship a 
beinp; as much worse than the conception of any 
mediSBval devil as can be imagined ; but I will not worship 
the devil, though he should oome dressed in royal robes, 
and sit on the throne of Jehovah. I will not wozslup 
cruelty. I will worship Love — ^that sacrifices itself for 
the good of those that err, and that is as patient with, 
them as a mother is with a sick child. With evetv 
power of my being will I worship a God of love sooa 
as that. 
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Bat has not God iostice also? And is He not of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity P Yes. And the 
distinctions between right and wrong are as eternal as 
God Himself. The relation between sin and retribution 
belongs not to the mere temporal condition of things ; it 
inheres in the divine constitution, and is for all etemity. 
The prospect for any man who goes out of this life 
resolute in sin may well make him tremble for himself^ 
and may well make us tremble for him. But it is not 
true — the Scripture does not teach it, and the whole 
sense of human justice revolts at it — that for Uie 
myriads who have oeen swept out of tiiis life without 
the light and knowledge of tiie divine love, there is 
reserved an etemity of suffering. In that mystery of 
the divine will and work, of which the apostle speaks, 
in the fiur-off dispensation of the fulness of times, there 
is Bome other solution than this nightmare of a mediasval 
theology. . . 

But if this be true that all this vast multitude of 
human cteatures are in the garden of the Lord, and that 
they are being treated according to their various con- 
ditionSt and tktU they mre to have $&me ehanees heeidet thou 
whieh thetf hm9e on emrthf that they are to gomp through 
other eehooU than thote of time^ than the whole aqwct .of 
the case is changed. 

• •■••• 

Ikke MMy the doetrine of thejktdtitg ofthingt ai death, 
etc,, and the tronhie eoaeee. 

Here we have (1) a total ignoring of all 
reference to the Word of Ood in the matter, 
and the quiet rationalistic assumption that what 
(on that evening of the 16th December, 1877) 
seemed to the preacher to be true on this sub- 
ject, must be true, Bible or no Bible, whether 
" Jesus says so ** or not. (2) A sweeping denial 
of the common " Evangelical Orthodox " 
doctrine of Future Punishment — which simply 
affirms where Christ affirms and what Christ 
affirms, and remains silent as to matters in re- 
gard to which He was silent. (8^ As before, a 
distinct teaching of the Universahst doctrine of 
a future probation. (4) Entire fiailure to 
recognize the fact that the faith on the subject 
usual among Congregationalists, holds and 
teaches that men have light, knowledge and 
moral responsibility even when untaught by 
Jesus. And (6) a use of violent (almost pro- 
fane) language calculated to bring that doctrine 
and its professors into shame and contempt. 
Another passage of this latter quality is this : 

Bui Ihevils ao «coo«intiiig §x the IbUy of men when 



they have undertaken to regnlate other men's consci- 
ences and helief . When a man thinks that he is s. 
celestial honn^ set on the track of [heresy], with his 
nose for a conscience, and scents his prey afar off, and 
starts off with tail up and ears set, fuewell sense, farewell 
honour, fiurewell homanity, farewell everything. 

Of course it did not occur to Mr. Beeeher, 
but it may occur to some of his discreet readers, 
that by tiie simple substitution of the word 
" orthodoxy " for the word " heresy " here, he 
will be seen to have drawn one of the most life- 
like portraits of himself, and of that class of 
free thinkers and haters of the faith of the 
fathers, in which he seems to have now 
enlisted, which could be limned by voice or 
pen. 

Still further, Mr. Beeeher in this sermon 
seems to announce his " eonfidsnce '* (the itaUcs 
are his own, so that it is not his hope, but his 
assured conviction) of universal restoration ; 
when every ** sentient creature " shall ''join the 
shining crowd," etc. Whether this be true or 
fidse, is it Evangelical Orthodoxy ? 

And yet, twenty-three days after preaching 
thus, Mr. Beeeher writes a letter to declare 
that he has always believed and taught, " in 
every conceivable form,** the doctrine " of retri- 
bution here and hereafter," in working " sym- 
pathy with the Evangelical Orthodox ministiy . *' 
We take his word for it that he thinks so. 
But we can assure him that others — and a 
great number deeply interested — do not find 
themselves able to think so. They are much 
obliged to him for his best wishes, but Uiey 
prefer other championship. 

Kon tali auxilio, neo defensorlbus Istis 
Tempns egetk 

If he will be good enough to preach what 
his conscience and judgment may dictate, 
without involving them as sponsors, endorsers, 
or next friends ; they will try to wi^ him well, 
and make the best of it. But he b not doing 
as he would be done by, when he seeks to make 
« Evangelical Orthodox** religion respon- 
sible for his intense and amazing vagaries of 
doctrine. — The CongregadonaUMt. 
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A LITTLE CLOSE THINKING NEEDED. 
By Eev. Whjjah W. Patton, D.D. 



ONE of the signs of the times, in connection 
with religion, is the tendency to sub- 
stitute feeling for thought, and vague dreamy 
sentiment for careful reasoning. In the 
operation of this tendency we find an explana- 
tion, in part at least, of the disposition of 
certain nunds in our own denomination, and 
in others, as well, to doubt or even to deny 
the doctrine of the final perdition of the 
wicked, as held by the Ohristian church of 
every age. A benevolent sentiment inclines 
one to wish well to everybody, and to hope for 
the best in regard to all doubtful cases. But 
it does not follow that this amiable sentiment 
expresses the actual facts, or that it indicates 
what it would be wise for a ruler to do. Thus 
a traveller might kindly wish that, in a 
country which he was approaching, there 
might oe no poverty, crime, or suffering. He 
might even have heard such encomiums of the 
wisdom of its government, as to iexpect to find 
neither prisons nor poorhouses. But this wish 
and this expectation are wholly subjective, 
they are simply states of his mind ; they prove 
notning as to the objective reality, the stem, 
hard &ots of the case. So an inhabitant of 
another world, approaching this earth and 
being ignorant of its history, might easily and 
confidently assume it to be the abode of holy, 
happy beings. He might say to himself that 
Ooiiis so great, so wise, and so good, that He 
will never allow anything to occur which can 
mar His creation, or introduce into it sin or 
misery. The theory would be beautiful, 
plausible, and difficult to refute in anticipation 
of the unfolding of earth's history. It might 
even seem to him self-evidently and infallibly 
true. Nevertheless, we have had ages of 
disproof, during which sin and wretchedness 
have run riot in God's earth. 

We are h'able to similarly amiable halluci- 
nations respecting the future life of men. To 
some minds it seems impossible that sin should 
pass beyond our present experience. To them 
death means transfiguration, in every case, or, 
at least, a beginning of transfiguration. Others 
are not quite sure that this can be true, but 
are certain that there can be no pememanco 



to sin and suffering in the next world. In the 
course of ages all will be reclaimed from sin, 
and will be made happy. The idea of the 
endless perdition of the wicked fills them with 
horror. (Would that it might fill the whole 
world with a dread so efficacious, as to lead 
them to <' flee from the wrath to came ! ") 
They affirm that it offends their moral senti- 
ments, and dishonourably limits the power or 
the benevolence of God. Hence they are led 
to- doubt the truth of what has passed for 
'* orthodox" doctrine on this subject; and 
they call for a relaxation of the creeds upon 
this point, and a reconstruction of theology in 
the department of eschatology. 

Now, without denying that the form in 
which the orthodox view was once commonly 
presented has met with needed improvement, 
and that other complementary truths have 
wisely been brou^^ht into prominence, we think 
we notice more of vague sentiment, than of 
clear, cogent reasoning, in the statements to 
which reference has just been made. Men 
are thrown into doubt by a blind feeling, or by 
an unintelligent hope. The matter cannot be 
settled in tibat way. One must £BM)e all the 
facts in the case, and study them with care 
and patience, until his theory can take them 
all in without violence. And this test must 
be applied to both sides of the case equally. 
It will not answer to push hard at orthodoxy 
with objections, and then think that an 
unevangelical opposite view has b^n estab- 
lished. Possibly the op^site view lacks any 
positive evidence, and is itself exposed to fatal 
objections. Let us do more solid reasonin^t 
and rely less on mere sentiment. In this 
matter of "the perdition of ungodly man," 
we are only to be driven from our doctrinal 
positions by cogent argument based upon 
Scripture and reason. 

As to Scripture, what "more truth and 
light'* have "broken forth from the Holy 
Word?" to use John Bobinson's oft-quoted 
phraseology. "No one has proved that the 
natural impression made upon the reader of 
the Bible is not in favour of the generally 
rep^ved doctrine of the church on this sao* 
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jeot. No one has refated the statement that 
if the Bible designed to teaoh the endless min 
of the wicked, it wonld have used the very 
language which we find to have been adopted 
by the inspired writers. No one has dis- 
credited the fact that the words and phrases 
applied by these writers to the Eternal Being, 
attributes and plans of God, and to the endless 
) bliss of the rignteous, are also applied to the 
final punishment of tiie ungodly. No one has 
succeeded in nullifying the sigmficanoe of the 
fact that the idea in question rests upon no 
single word or phrase, but is drawn from very 
many forms of statement, negative and posi- 
tive, and is cOQveyed now by a noun and then 
by a verb, here by an adjective and there by 
an adverb. No one has removed from history 
the belief of those whom Jesus addressed in. 
the final ruin of the wicked in the next life ; 
or has s^t aside the consequent necessity that 
they must have understood Him to accord with 
that view, and that He must have used 
language with a knowledge of that fiEust. 
Fu^ermore, no advocate of a change in our 
creeds on this subject has furnished any logical 
guaranty that the use of similar principles of 
interpretation would not as readily remove all 
sure Biblical support from the other doctrines 
of the EvangelicEd system, and leave each of 
them to be received or rejected, according to 
the mood of mind of each religious instructor. 
The history of Universalism shows that it began, 
in thiis country, with accepting orthodoxy on 
all points but that of the eternity of future 
punishment, and that gradually it proceeded 
to reject the Godhead of Christ, the Trinity, 
vicarious atonement, and the entire Evangelical 
scheme. Is it best to leap into a gulf until 
we Imow how deep it is ? 

As to the teachings of reason, the most that 
the doubters can properly affirm is, that no 
certain conclusion can be reached by the un- 
aided human mind, beyond the moral certainty 
of some punishment in future Ufe, as held by 
nearly aU believers in the continued existence 
of the soul after death. If that be so, then 
the greater is the necessity, the value, and the 
reeponsibilitj of the revelation contained in 



the Bible. Surely, in such circumstances, 
inspired men would be careful to speak in no 
dubious tones, and to make no mistaken im- 
pression. Their trumpet would give no 
uncertain sound. Hence the power of the 
argument to be derived from the obvious im- 
port of their language. But while mere human 
reason may pause undecided before the great 
problem of the duration of future punishment, 
it gives us some material for a probable con- 
clusion. It necessarily takes notice of the 
prevalence and malignity of sin in this world, 
notwithstanding the influence of the divine 
government, wUch may reasonally be supposed 
to have done all that could wisely be done, 
under a moral system, to prevent its occur- 
rence, and to limit its extent. The logical 
right is thus taken away from moral philoso- 
phers to affirm that t^e continued existence 
through eternity of sin, and consequent 
suffering, is inconsistent with the divine 
attributes. The divine attributes of holiness 
and benevolence will prevent little sin as well 
as great sin, sin for a short time as well as 
sin for a long time, if they can. Moreover, 
human reason affirms the fundamental truth 
of a free will as essential to responsibilit^r — of 
a will capable of resisting any exterior mflu- 
ence. Who, then, is authorized to affirm 
infallibly that some wills may not choose for 
ever to sin ? Beason also recognizes the fact 
that freedom consists with the formation of 
habit, and hardens or intensifies itself into 
confirmed character. How, then, can it feel 
authorized to deny that freedom may take 
eternally the form of intense antagonism to 
moral good and the authority of God ?^ 

We repeat that, on so serious a subject, we 
must not leap at conclusions, or glide into 
them sentimentally. We must be thorough 
reasoners, and honest interpreters, yielding to 
no mere tendency of the times, especially when 
that tendency is toward a diminished sense of 
the evil of sin. Let us have a rational and 
Scriptural, and not a sentimental, theology* 
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RETRIBUTION IN RELATION TO THE JUSTICE, GOODNESS, AND 

PURPOSE OF OOD. 



By Bev. Fbavois L. Fattoh, D.D. 



IS eternal pnnishment coDsistent with the 
infinite justice of God ? Is it compatible 
with His infinite goodness ? Is it in keeping 
with His design in the creation of the world ? 
The objections which are suggested by these 
questions are the most formidable opes with 
which the advocate of the orthodox doctrine of 
Betribution has to contend. 

I. Retribution and the Diyins Justice. 

Ortliodox writers sometimes dismiss the 
UniversaKst's objection, based on this attribute 
of God, saying, that since the Bible teaches 
eternal punishment, this doctrine must be com- 
patible with God's justice. But this is hardly 
a fair way of dealing with the subject, for it 
might be rejoined — "Whether for no) the 
Bible teaches the doctrine, is tiie issue of 
dispute. We claim that it does not teach it ; 
that the language alleged to teach it does not 
sustain the inferences based upon it ; that the 
contrary doctrine is implied in other passages 
of Scripture ; and we are confirmed, moreover, 
in the belief that our exegesis is correct, by 
the view which we entertain respecting God as 
a just and good Being.*' 

There can be no valid objection to this reply, 
for it is plain that the doctrine of retribution 
and the attributes of God being factors in the 
inquiry, it is possible for men to reason to 
opposite conclusions, according as they regard 
one or the other as the known quantity. It is 
possible to argue that since God is a being of 
infinite justice, it is not likely that the Scrip- 
tures contain the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment — that doctrine being, as some suppose, 
in conflict with this attribute ; and it is pos- 
sible to argue that it must be just for God to 
punish men eternally, since the Scriptures re- 
present Him as intending to inflict this penalty. 
A strong exegetical argument, to the effect that 
endless punishment is taught in the Bible, 
ought, it is true, to force the Universalist to 
give up his a priori objections ; but it would 
be better and fairer to grapple wilh the objec- 



tion by showing that it proceeds upon false 
assumptions. Besides, it will be easier to 
show tiiat the Scriptures do teach the doctrine 
under discussion, if it can be shown that there 
is no antecedent objection to it in the admitted 
justice and goodness of God. Now, when it 
is said that the endless punishment of sinners 
would be an act of injustice, the queatiou 
emerges, What is justice ?* It is doing right ; 
but it is more than that. It is doing right in 
reference to another. It contemplates two 
parties, one the subject of the just feeling, the 
other the object of the just act. Justice is 
doing right where doing wrong would be an 
injury to another.^ What is the measure of 
justice ? It is law. Justice, then, is doing to 
another what law (jus) says must be done. It 
is easy to see how, as Austin remarks, the 
statement of Hobbes, that there can be no 
such thing as an unjust law, may be true. 
Justice being conformity to law, the law cannot 
be at once the measure of justice and itself 
unjust ; that is, Austin says,]: it is not pos- 
sible that there should be such a thing as a 
legally imjust law ; a law may be unwise or 
immoral, or, as judged by a higher law, say the 
law of God, unjust. But when considered as the 
measure of justice, it cannot be open to the 
charge of injustice. This view of justice, recog- 
nized by jurists, throws light upon the question 
under discussion. Justice, as an attribute of 
God's nature, is a word which affirms that He 
acts according to law in His dealings with moral 
beings. The Scriptures are careful to tell us that 
God is just ; he is not arbitrary or capricious. 
Whatever He does is done in accordance with 
law, and when it is said that God acts in 
accordance with law, it is meant that He acts 

* Cicero fonushed a phrase for the jurists and theo- 
logians alike when he defined justice to be a disposition 
tuum euiqus tribttendi. In the Justinian code it is defUied, 
Ju$titia est eoMtam et perpetua voluntas jum tuum cuiqus 
tribuendi, 

t This definition is adopted substantially by Torretin, 
Markins, Maestriet, and reformed theologians generally. 

} " Jurisprttdence,** p. 276 
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iu accordance with His own law. And God's 
law cannot be unjast, for tliero is no higher 
law by which it can be compared. If» then, 
as a matter of fact, God does punish men 
eternally, it is folly to say that God is unjust 
on that account, for He never acts capriciously ; 
but in accordance with law ; and if the law 
of God calls for the punishment of the 
. wicked, it is folly to say that it is an unjust 
law ; for by what higher law is it to be judged ? 
It would seem like presumption to suggest an 
amendment to a Divine enactment. The only 
modest way of stating the objection under 
discussion would be to say that the law of 
God, or, what is the same thing, the nature of 
God, does not call for the endless punishment 
of the wicked ; on the contrary, it is repugnant 
to it. Stating the case thus, the Universalist 
does not undertake to say that if eternal 
punishment were true, God would be unjust — 
a blasphemous and absurd form of expression ; 
he simply says, " The doctrine is not true, and 
I know it is not true." This, however, 
implies great familiarity with the Divine 
mind, and it is interesting to enquire whence 
this information is obtained. It cannot come 
from the Bible, for the very point in dispute 
is whether the Bible does or does not teach 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, and the 
Universalist is, by hypothesis, arguing that it 
cannot teach it, for such a doctrine would be 
abhorrent to God's nature ; so that the infor- 
mation which he has is, after all, the testimony 
of his own reason. The argument is purely 
subjective, and, when written in plain words, 
amounts simply to the statement that the 
doctrine of eternal punishment is untrue, 
because eternal punishment seems to him 
unjust. If this is a safe method of reasoning, 
we may abandon our dependence on a Divine 
revelation, and Pope may well challenge us to 

** Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Bejadge his justice, be the Qod of Qod." 

It will be said, in reply to this, that man 
was made in God's image. True, but, by the 
terms of the Universalist's argument, God is 
made in man's image. Again, it will be asked, 
what advantage is there in saying that God is 
just, if one does not know what justice means 
when it is predicated of God? But it is 
known what justice me^ns; it means acting 
according to law. Is there no advantage in 
knowing that ? A man is involved in Htigation ; 
he says : *< I do not know how the case will ter- 
minate, but I am certain that the jadge will be 
just/' Godisjust. Dothewordsconveynomean- 



ing, because we do not feel competent to say what 
God will do. The Judge of all the earth will 
do right. Suppose, however, that he should 
pronounce a sentence of eternal punishment 
upon all the impenitent, who will dispute 
the justice of the decision? Who will join 
issue on a point of equity with the Lord 
Chancellor of the Universe ? 

To give the subject the fullest attention, 
however, let the objection be considered 
more minutely. Men must have sound 
reasons for saying that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is repugnant to the 
nature of God, and is contradicted by His 
justice. What are they? It is difficult to 
imagine more than two. It may be urged 
that the disadvantages under which men come 
into the world are such that it would be wrong 
to punish them eternally ; and it may be said 
that the sins of which men are guilty do not 
assume a gravity which calls for such a 
penalty ; in other words, that endless punish- 
ment is excessive punishment. These argu- 
ments deserve separate consideration. 

I. It is easy to imagine a man giving ex- 
pression to his objection in some such way as 
this : " I came into the world of sin by no 
choice of mine ; was born of sinful parents ; by 
sheer force of circumstances was led into sin 
long before I knew the evil of it, and I am told 
that for sins which I could not otherwise than 
commit, I am liable to eternal punishment. Is 
this right." It must appear at a glance that 
if these disadvantageous circumstances are a 
valid argument against eternal punishment, 
they are an equally valid argument against any 
punishment whatever ; for they are an argu- 
ment against eternal punishment, only by being 
an argument against responsibility: "We 
could not help ourselves ; therefore, we are not 
responsible; therefore we ought not to bo 
punished eternally ; " therefore, we ought not to 
be punished at all, it might with equal propriety 
be added. But men are punished : punish- 
ment in this world is palpable, and even those 
who deny the eternity of punishment, allow 
that some punishment will be inflicted in the 
next world. It would follow, too, from this 
objection, that the advent of sin among a race 
of moral beings can overthrow the moral 
government of God so far as that race is con- 
cerned ; for a race, in order to be under moral 
government, must be under law ; and law means 
nothing, if it has no sanction ; it is a hrutum fid- 
men, unless in the event of disobedience the 
law-giver has power to punish. Sin, however, 
when it enters, will perpetuate itself ; and the 
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law of heredity, by placing men in disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, will take away responsi- 
biUty. Conceiving sin, therefore, to enter, as 
in we case of our first parents, the condition 
of things is such that God cannot punish it ; 
and if God cannot punish it, it is as though the 
race had not sinned, so far as legal consequences 
are concerned. A race of bad men, if the 
objection under nptice is valid, would be as free 
from legal penalties as a race of good men. 
Though living in flagrant and shameless vio- 
lation of God's law, the individuals of the race 
would be as safe from penal harm as though 
they never had sinned. 

U. The next objection which might be urged, 
and which indeed, is urged by univers^st 
writers, is that punishment would be excessive 
if it were endless. To this it may be replied 
that being criminals themselves, it is not strange 
that men should take this view of the sentence 
pronounced upon them. Moreover, it is a 
noteworthy fact, that those who say that eternal 
punishment would be excessive, are not able to 
say what punishment would suffice. They 
allow (many do) that the punishments of the 
next world may be indefinitely protracted, and 
that they may last for years, or centuries, or 
cycles ; \he only thing which they venture to 
affirm with confidence in regard to them is 
that they will not last for ever. But when men 
confess so plainly that they do not know how 
much punishment sin deserves, how can they 
be 80 confident that it does not deserve endless 
punishment ? They may say, of course, that 
punishment is disciplinary in design, and that 
however long it lasts, the subject of it must be 
made happy in the end ; when they say this, 
however, they are not saying that endless 
punishment would be unjust, but that punish- 
ment being designed to make the subject of it 
ultimately happy, it cannot be inflicted so as to 
make him endlessly miserable. * 

That eternal punishment is not necessarily 
unjust may appear from another argument. 
It must be evident that if any sin deserves 
eternal punishment every sin does. Since all 
sin is want of conformity to God*s law, it follows 
that the difference between this and that sin is 
a difference of degree. If, therefore, a given 
sin deserves a finite punishment, then a greater 
sin would deserve a greater punishment in the 
ratio of its being a greater sin — that is to say, 
a finite punishment. If the punishment for 
this sin be represented in a period of finite 
duration, then the punishment of a sUghtly 
aggravated sin would be represented in a period 
of longer but still of finite duration, and so on. 



So that one should conclude that the punish- 
ment due for the most aggravated sin would be 
expressed in a period of finite duration, how- 
ever protracted that might be. Were it 
otherwise, then it would follow that while sin 
qud sin calls only for finite penalty; in other 
words, that while sin in essence may be 
measured in a finite duration of penalty, sin as 
to ite accidents is possessed of a demerit which 
calls for a penalty of infinite duration. 

If what has just been said is true, it is just as 
evident that if a particular sin does not merit 
eternal punishment, no sin merite this punish- 
ment. Let it be assumed, then, that the 
greatest sin a man has been or can be guilty 
of is deserviQg only of a definite punishment 
in time — a' punishment measured by so many 
years or cycles. Then it follows that sin 
against God, even the greatest sin which a 
man can commit, is not the worst thing 
conceivable, for it is an evil, the exact 
measure of which can be computed in the 
figures of arithmetic. Let that punishment 
be protracted as long as you please, yet the 
moment the mind reaches in thought the time 
when the punishment expires, it will instinc- 
tively say, men might have done worse ; they 
might have deserved a still greater and 
more protracted punishment than that which 
they had deserved for sinning against God. 
This process of reflection is not an argu- 
ment in proof of eternal punishment; but 
it is enough to show that so iBx as God's 
attribute of justice is concerned^ the antecedent 
and a priori difficulty is greater when punish- 
ment is regarded as finite than when it is con- 
sidered as endless. There is another con- 
sideration which should be urged at this point, 
and that is the self-perpetratmg power of sin. 
The operation of this law in human life does 
not ordinarily provoke complaint. Men see the 
victims of immoral life go down to lower, and 
yet lower levels. They say, <' This is the law 
of nature ; ** but it never occurs to them to 
call in question the justice of the law. Arguing 
now on tiie basis of this self-perpetuating power 
of sin, it is not difficult to see punishment 
would not necessarily be unjust if it were 
eternal. For when the progress of the soul in 
sin and suffering in this world awakens in us 
no disposition to reproach the author of our 
being, it would be unreasonable for us to raise 
the cry of injustice when the continuity of the 
soul's life is contemplated ; and if the soul 
should go into the other world under the 
operation of this self-perpetuating law, the 
difficulty which the mind would encounter 
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would not be that of supposiDg this state of 
things to continue for ever ; it would be the 
difficulty of supposing that this law should ever 
spend its force and become powerless. It is no 
answer to this argument to say, as objectors 
always say, that men are punished for the sins 
of this life. " This is true," as Dr. Hodge 
remarks, '' ^eyertheless, it is also true, first, 
that sin in its nature is alienation and 
separation from God; and, as God is the 
source of all happiness, separation from Him is 
of necessity the forfeiture of all good; secondly, 
that this separation is from its nature fined, 
and consequently involves endless sinfulness 
and misery." * 

Eternal ruin is the necessary result of an 
nnregenerated heart To regard punishment 
as something deferred to a remote assize,! is 
to miss the real significance of character. 
Our condition by nature is one of spiritual 
death, with concomitants of suffering ; we are 
the subjects of a depraved nature, which not 
only has no power of self-regeneration, but 
which is constantly gravitating to a lower level 
of sin, and leading the way to a deeper abyss 
of suffering. This Ufe is probationary, in the 
sense that it is the season during which the 
soul is to experience the regenerating influence 
of the Spirit of God, if it experience it at all. 
Limit the overtures of the Gospel to the present 
life, and of necessity the unregenerate soul is 
projected at death into an eternal career of sin 
and suffering. J 

* Systcmatio Th6ologr» VoL HI., p. 879. 
tibid. 

X Witnn gives Uiis doctrine its true logical place in 
8yst«nuitic tneology by diacuBsing it prior to Uie diBcoi- 
non of the ooTenant of ^race. The following quota- 
tion shows how he appreciated the argument for eternal 
punishment, based on character, and, moreoTer, that he 
had faced the question of annihilation. What he says 
on the latter subject is interesting, as showing (what 
must be evident to any one who thinks on the subject) 
that while Bestorationism b not at all compatible with 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, and the other 
factors in the Calvinistic system, Annihilationism is, 
though of course it is unscriptural. 

He says : Sed an aetemitu iUa necessario debeat esse, 
in poena **tgnsu*" an vero satisfieri possit justitiae 
divinae per aettrnan poenam ** damni" in annihilatione 
creaturae peccatricis, nescio an determinari queat. Hoc 
mihi videtur probabilites satis et sobrie dici posse, si 
Deo lubeatcraeturam peccatricem aetumum in existentia 
oonservare, necessum est (milla satisDactione intercre- 
dente) nt eam aetumum puniat; poena non damni 
duntazat sed et sensus. Katio est, quia non modo 
peccati reatus semper rcmanet ; sed et macula, qua 
peccatum semel commiasum animam inficit, quaeque in 
etemnm expuigari non potest, nisi sanguine Christi. 
ImpoBsibile autem est, . . . ut Deus hominem 
peccato inquinitum ad sui communionem admittat 



Betribution and the Diyinb Ooodness. 

The reverential scepticism of a man like 
John Foster, who while admitting that the 
language of Scripture is formidably strong in 
favour of the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
nevertheless acknowledges that he is not con- 
vinced of the orthodox doctrine, is not only 
worthy of respect hut it is a scepticism of which 
more than one orthodox believer has at times 
been the subject, when he thinks of the infinite 
goodness of Ood. In no spirit.of controversy, 
therefore, with no desire to champion a fore- 
gone conclusion, should a question which bears 
so terribly on the destiny of men be approached. 
It would be easy to quote passages wriich would 
show how Universalists are in the habit of 
stating the objection under consideration ; it is 
hoped, however, that no injustice will be done 
if their arguments are presented in our own 
words. This in substance is what they say : 
'' Some men, it matters not how many, are 
doomed, you say, to eternal misery. God could 
have prevented the dawn of life ; He could have 
placed them in circumstances more favourable 
to the reception of truth ; but as the case 
stands, their unfavourable circumstances work 
their ruin. Ood has saved some ; you make a 
great deal of that to illustrate His goodness, 
but what would you think of the man who 
would save two men on a sinking vessel, and, 
with abundant means at his command, should 
leave the rest to perish ? Tet this is virtually 
what yon ask me to believe concerning God, 
and, believing this, to regard Him as my Father, 
and to feel assured that all we know of parental 
love is true of God, since He is the great 
Prototype of Fatherhood. Would I deal thus 
with iay own child ? Can I imagine the foun- 
tain of parental affections to be so dry that no 
responsive tears would follow the piteous cry 
of a suffering child ? No, love would overleap 
all barriers ; it would let nothing stand in the 

Porro fieri nequit, ut creatura rationalis, a communione 
favoris Divini exclusa, hano indignationem. Dei cum 
dolore maximo non sentiat. Conscientia dilapidati 
summi boni acerrimis flagellis miseros lancinat. . . . 
Sed an necesse sit ut Deus craeturam peccatricem 
etemum in exis^tia conservet fateor me ignorare. 
An non poena suo modo infinita censeri possit, si Deo 
luberet honunem nature sua etemitatis candidatum 
totfldi annihilationi addicere, unde retrogrodi ad vitam 
numquam liceret P Scio aliter nunc Deus (usposuisse et id 
quidem justissime. Sed quaeritur, an non conyenienter 

1'ustitiae suae hoc modo disponere potuisset: si tu, 6 
Lomo, peoces ego tuum etemae beatitatis etque beatae 
etemitatis appetitum frnstrebor, te<^ue ex adverso 
mancipabo etemae annihilationi. Liceat hie saltern 
MxW'—(Scoii. Ibed., lib. I., Cap. Y., | § XLI., XLIF. 
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way, and God, becauBO He is love, will not 
allow His chil^en to bear the torments of an 
endless penalty." This is the argument. Is 
it as strong as it seems to be ? Does it address 
the reason as powerfully as it impresses the 
feelings? There are two generic opinions 
among evangelical Christians respecting salva- 
tion. According to the one (the Arminian) the 
salvation of the soul is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual, since it hinges on compliance with 
certain conditions, full power to comply with 
these being pre- supposed ; according to the 
other (the Gal vihistic) the salvation of the soul is 
in the hands of God ; Heelects, calls, justifies, and 
glorifies whom He will. The objection under 
notice is Ir^ught to bear on the Arminian scheme 
by asking why God should Hmit the blessings of 
grace by the performance of duties which He 
knew men would neglect. It is brought to 
bear with even greater plausibility against the 
Galvinistic scheme by inquiring whether it is 
not more compatible with God's infinite good- 
ness to regard Him as saving all men, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that, according to 
the Calvinistic belief, the vicarious atonement 
of Christ is sufficient for all, and the election 
of men is founded only on the sovereign 
pleasure of God, To the objections founded 
on God's goodness, the reply may be made : 

I. That in the exercise of benevolence, God 
acts according to .His own good pleasure. 

II. That the area of benevolence must be 
limited by the demands of justice. Mr. 
John Stuart Mill* gives it as his opinion 
that the only admissible moral theory of 
creation is that the principle of God cannot at 
once and altogether subdue the powers of evil, 
either physical or moral ; *' in other words, 
Mr. Mill sees no way of defending the bene- 
volence of God without denying His omni- 
potence. But the fallacy of the argument lies 
in the epithet which is employed to characterize 
God's benevolence. It is assumed that because 
God is benevolent. He must be as bene- 
volent as He can be ; that being infinite, 
He is infinitely benevolent, and that in- 
finite benevolence is omni-benevolenoe. It 
will be necessary to discuss this question with 
some care in the use of language. Like 
justice, goodness implies an act which ter- 
minates with another. But, unlike justice, 
goodness does not imply conformity with a 
law or standard. A man who varied a 
hair's-breadth from the demands of law would 
be unjust ; but there is no standard by which 
men can measure goodness or benevolence so 

* Three Essays on Religion, p. 3S. 



as to be able to say that this amount of good- 
will or this amount of kindness entitles a man 
to be called a benevolent man. Justice is 
essentially indiscriminating and impaHial; 
but a man may be both partial and dis- 
criminating in his benevolence — indeed the 
men with whom the name of benevolence is 
most frequently associated are those who have 
turned their wealth or their energy in some 
favoured channel of benevolence. The recog- 
nition of this distinction between justice and 
goodness as the attributes of men, should 
prepare for a similar recognition of their dis- 
tinctness as attributes of God. God is bound tobe 
just ; He is not bound to be generous. Men thank 
Him for His goodness, but not for telling the 
truth. That the measure of God's benevolence 
is a matter of option and not obligation, is 
taken for granted in all thoughts concerning 
Him. It is felt that God might have left men 
to their fate without casting the least shadow 
on the purity of His own nature. And, if this is 
not so, if it is as easy to think of God as telling 
lies as to suppose that He would not interfere 
for the salvation of men: if the mission of 
Christ was a necessity since the holiness of 
God and the stabihty of His throne were at 
stake, — then will there not be some excuse for 
man if, when thanking God for His goodness 
to him, his soul rises to a contemplation of 
the moral catastrophe which would have 
ensued had God not come to his rescue, and 
the thought is suggested, " He dared not do 
otherwise." The voluntariness of the divine 
goodness is a very essential factor in the 
contemplation of God's character; and Dr. 
Bushnell incorporated a most pernicious error 
in the very title-page of his book when he 
wrote upon its cover, ** The vicarious sacrifice 
grounded in principles of universal obligation." 
If now it is allowed that in the exercise of ^is 
benevolence God acts according to His own 
good pleasure, one has no right to say how 
benevolent God will be, except on the authority 
of some special information. The bare epithet 
** benevolent " does not carry with it the ex- 
clusive significance which pertains to the word 
** just." In order to affirm with propriety that 
God wills the highest happiness of all His 
creatures because He is benevolent, it is 
necessary to add to the epithet '' benevolent " 
another qualifying term; accordingly, men 
who believe in the universalist faith are in the 
habit of saying that since God is infinitely 
benevolent. He must will the happiness of aU 
His creatures. God is benevolent in electing 
some, they allow i but would He not have 
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been more benevolent had He elected all ; and 
can that be infinite benevolence which shows 
itBclf in such a partial and discriminating 
manner. The infinite benevolence of God may 
mean either a potentiahtj in God, or an 
actuaUty in the universe. This distinction is 
important in this discussion, for it must be 
kept in mind that the objection to eternal 
punishment founded on God's goodness is one 
which essays to drive the advocates of the 
orthodox doctrine to a denial of God's infinite 
benevolence. God, they say, has chosen some 
to eternal hfe for no other reason than that He 
was benevolent ; can He, however, be infinitely 
benevolent when He chose some and not all ? 
would He not have been more benevolent if He 
had chosen a greater number ? the objection 
is clearly to the effect that a being of infinite 
benevolence must give expression to a bene- 
volence which is infinite ; or, in other words, 
that a being of infinite benevolence must 
be as benevolent as he can be. But 
what are the facts. The number of sentient 
beings in the universe is finite. God is not 
as benevolent as He can be so far as the 
number of those enjoying His goodness is con- 
cerned, for He could double that number. The 
Benevolence .of which sentient beings are the 
subjects is of various degrees. The benevolence 
of God might be manifested on a larger scale 
by bringing the lower grades of happiness up 
to the level of the highest. If infinite bene- 
volence is that which cannot be increased, it is 
incompatible with gradations of happiness, and 
a dead level would be the logical outcome. 
The objects of God's benevolence differ in 
their capacities. A wide interval separates 
the foraminifera from the mollusk, the mollusk 
from ^e mastodon, the mastodon from man, 
man from his Maker. But if infinite bene- 
volence must be so exercised as to forbid the 
question whether God might not have been 
more benevolent, are men not bound to say, 
and is not the universaUst forced to allow, that 
God is not infinitely benevolent. Again, if a 
limited capacity hold only a limited goodness, 
will the aggregate of liinited capacities yield 
more than a finite quantity. And if what is 
finite is able to manifest only a goodness that 
is finite, is there any way for God to manifest 
— that is, to actuahze — infinite goodness 
except by making an infinite being ? So that 
the objections that God must be as good 
as He can be in order tbat He may be a 
being of infinite goodness, really means 
that God must manifest or actualize a 
goodness which is incapahle of being increased 



— that is to say, infinite goodness ; and this 
leads to the absurdity of saying that God 
must make an infinite being as the sphere 
in whom infinite goodness can be actualized 
before God is entitled to be called a being of 
infinite goodness. The objections that God 
cannot be infinitely good or benevolent if He k 
discriminatingly and partially benevolent, must 
be given up, because it leads to absurd conclu- 
sions. In other words, men must treat God's 
goodness as they do ELis power, and regard it 
as an infinite potentiality in Him, and not an 
infinity actuahzed in the universe. So regard- 
ing it, however, the difficulty vanishes, and the 
objection falls to the ground. There is enough 
in the .universe to suggest the thought that 
God is infinite in goodness. It is not difficult 
to believe that God has resources enough in 
His nature to make glad a universe of sentient 
beings ; that the pulsations of His heart are 
felt in Orion and the Pleiades, and that, after 
all, he could build another universe and sow 
the seeds of a wider harvest of happiness. If 
reflecting only on Hia goodness to themselves, 
when account has been taken of the correspon- 
dence between man's corporal nature and the 
external world ; when it is considered how his 
senses are made tributary to his enjoyment ; 
when he has reflected on the capacities for 
increasing happiness with which he is furnished 
in his mortal structure ; when he remembers 
that God has endowed him with immortahty, 
has provided for the happiness of that immortal 
life by the sacrifice of His Son ; when he re- 
members that his life is to continue without 
stagnation through all time, and that God's 
goodness is a fountain from which he is to draw 
eternal joy — it would not be strange if, under 
the inspiration of these great facts, he should 
fall down upon his knees and thank God for 
His infinite goodness. Nay, though he were 
the only object of this goodness in the wide 
universe, he should still thank Him for His 
infinite love, and it would not occur to him to 
challenge the accuracy of the epithet because 
on reflection he discovered that God had not 
been as good to others as he had been to him. 
A line may be conceived as infinite without 
implying that it fills all space. The ocean may 
be fathomless, though its waters are walled in 
by the shores of two continents. And men, 
when they have dropped the soundiog hne of 
their experience into the ocean of God's love, 
shall not be deterred from proclaiming that it 
has no bottom, because the waters of that 
ocean break against the beetling coast-line of the 
divine decrees. It is only necessary to add 
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one wordin '^pporfc of the proposition, that in 
the exercise of His benevolence, God acts 
according to His own good pleasure, and that 
word is a passage of Scripture which, taken in 
connection with its context, is a specific and 
unanswerable refutation of the objection which 
is under discussion. It is found in the ninth 
chapter of Romans, and is as follows : '' I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have 
compression." No more satisfactory basis is 
needed on which to construct a theodicy than 
the words ** Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight," and yet while the answer 
first given to the objection under consideration 
is an adequate answer, it is not necessarily 
the only answer. The fact that the area 
of benevolence is necessarily limited by 
the demands of justice, may also furnish 
a very cogent argument in reply to the 
objection of the Universalist, which is founded 
on the goodness of God. Let the objection be 
presented to the advocate of the Arminian 
Scheme in the form of questions hke the 
following: How is it that a God of infinite 
benevolence could offer to man a scheme of 
salvation burdened with conditions which He 
knew man would so generally fail to fulfil? 
Why did He not manifest His benevolence by 
an unconditioned salvation. The Arminian 
would very properly reply by saying, that if 
these are proper questions, it is proper to ask a 
question prior to them, viz. : Why, since God 
is a benevolent being did He make man, at first, 
under a law which Ue knew he would violate ? 
This, however, amounts to an inquiry by what 
right God set up a moral government ? for a 
race of moral beings must be under law if they 
ore xmder government, and a law is worthless 
if it has no sanctions. If now man, when sin- 
lcss,'was subject to penalty in case he disobeyed, 
it could hardly be expected that, having 
disobeyed, he would be redeemed without refer- 
ence to any conditions, for then the*fall would 
have been an advantage, since it would have 
been the occasion of a redemption, which being 
unconditioned, would allow man to sin with 
the largest license. It ought not to need much 
argument to show that the most effectual way 
of destroying the moral order of the world 
would be to issue a proclamation, that what- 
ever happened all men would be saved. Looking 
at the subject, therefore, from an Arminian 
point of view, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that the area of the divine goodness might very 
well have been limited by the demands of God*s 
moral government. But the Calvinistic ttiinker 



likewise has it in his power to reply to the 
Universalist*s objection by an application of the 
principle under notice. The principle, to wit, 
that the area of benevolence is limited by the 
demands of justice. Why, it is asked, dees 
God limit Himself to the election of some to 
eternal life, when the atonement was sufficient 
for all 7 and how is this compatible with His 
infinite goodness ? The answer to this question 
has already been given and discussed. More, 
however, can be said. In regard to the destiny 
)o*f man there are three possible hypothesis, 
assuming that God fore-ordains whatsoever 
comes to pass. 1. That none shall be saved. 
2. That some shall be saved. 3. That all 
shall be saved. The first needs no attention. 
Let it be supposed that God had fore-ordained 
the salvation of all men and advised men of 
the fact. This would necessarily revolutionize 
all previously formed opinions concerning the 
Gospel, though from the standpoint of election 
it may seem that the only difference would be 
the substitution of the word ^* all " for the word 
" some " ; the choice of a larger number than 
is generally beHeved to be comprehended in the 
decree of election. It would be impossible to 
say with any force, '' BeHeve, and thou shalt 
be saved," since all men certainly would believe 
as they had been informed that they would be 
saved. Christianity as an educational system 
— a system which influences men by presenting 
to their minds what from their point of view 
are contingencies — would be inoperative. It 
is true that God might work faith in all, 
regenerate all, sanctify all, as easily as he 
regenerates, justifies, and saves some, but he 
could not work this sanctification by reference 
to their hopes and fears, nor would there be 
any place in the Christian scheme for '' con- 
ditions," and nowhere should we find the word 
*'if" in the vocabulary of the Gospel. Now, 
without being able to see how there is, it is not 
difficult to imagine that there is something in 
God's moral government which made necessary 
the pretention of some in order that (among 
other reasons) salvation might be wrought out 
concurrently by divine grace in a life which, 
with proper caution and within limits, we may 
call a life of probation. The Westminstcor 
Confession of Faith, says: *'The rest of 
mankind God was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of His own will, whereby 
He extendeth or withholdeth mercy as He 
pleascth, for the glory of His sovereign power 
over His creatures, to pass by and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of Hi$ glorious jusiice.** The eleotioa 
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of some, and the preterition of others, are now 
referred, in accordance with the teaching in the 
nintii chapter of Romans, to the sovereignty of 
God ; bat is this truth incompatible with or exclu- 
siye of another idea which seems to be hinted at 
in the reference to ''the praise of His glorious 
justice ?'* Dare you say that the exigencies of 
Ood's moral government were not such as to 
call for the punishment of some ? Dare you 
say that when Ood passed by the rest of man- 
kind He acted idtogether upon the principle of 
sovereign election, and that there was nothing 
in the divine nature which made' the punish- 
ment of some a necessary vindication of the 
majesty of law? These questions should not 
be entertained for an instant, if they imply, in 
the remotest way, any disparagement of the 
work of Christ as a full satisfaction for sin, 
and sufficient for all. There are, however, 
many orthodox Christians who would find 
some relief in the contemplation of this dark 
problem if they could beUeve that some are 
lost not merely because Ood was not pleased to 
elect more or to elect all, but that there is some 
occult necessity in the economy of God for the 
punishment of some which even the death of 
Christ does not remove. Such a belief would 
not militate against the all-sufficiency of 
Christ's atonement, even though its efficacy 
would be restricted to the elect ; nor would 
this beUef, moreover, at all conflict with the 
truth already discussed in the foregoing pages 
in regard to the voluntary nature of God's 
benevolence ; since the election of any at all 
would be a sovereign election, and in the 
designation of those who should be the heirs of 
grace the discriminating character of Gt)d'8 
benevolence would appear. 

BbTBIBUTION and THB DiViNB PUBPOSE. 

** God," says Southwood Smith,'*' ** is a being 
of perfect goodness. He created man with a 
design to make him happy. There is nothing 
in the universe capable of frustrating His 
design. However, tiierefore, that design may 
be opposed — ^through whatever long or painful 
discipline man may be conducted to happiness, 
he must finally attain it." The better way of 
dealing with the objection to the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution which is embodied in 
this quotation, is to institute an inquiry con- 
cerning the final cause of creation. Three 
prominent answers have been given to the 
question, why did God create the world. The 
first is, that He could not help creating it ; that 
it was as necessary for God to create as it is 

* Illiistntioiis of the Birine Government, p. 179. 



for the sun to shine. This view of God, it is 
needless to say, eliminates will and personality 
from His being, and leaves Him Httle more than 
a blind force or the anima mundi. He is a dead 
God : He will not answer men if they pray : 
they may "roll the. Psalm to wintry sky," 
but it falls upon no listening ear. Whether 
they call him the *' Great Unknown" with 
Herbert Spencer, or "a stream of tendency" 
with Matthew Arnold, it matters not ; He is 
the *' living God" no more. The second 
answer is, that God made the world as an 
arena in which he might exercise His attribute 
of benevolence, and that the happiness of the 
creature is creation's final cause. Before dis- 
puting the proposition that happiness is the 
final cause of at least the moral universe, 
we should refer the objector to the writings of 
Dr. N. W. Taylor, and others, with the assur- 
ance that whatever objection the eudsBmonistio 
theory of ethics may be burdened with, the 
advocates of Universalism would find cold com- 
fort in their pages. It would not be difficult 
to argue, as it has been argued, that though 
God may have designed the highest happiness 
of men, yet the highest happiness of men can 
be attained only under a government which 
impHes law and sanction on the one hand, 
and a free agent on the other ; that sin is a 
contingency which God could not provide 
against, seeing He had determined to create a 
race of responsible beings ; and that, therefore, 
the present order of things, with the miseries 
of this life and the pains of hell for ever for 
those who are finally impenitent, is not in- 
compatible with the idea that God designed 
the highest happiness of men. This view of 
God's moral government is not free from 
difficulties which may be regarded as insuper- 
able, but it nevertheless furnishes an argu- 
ment strong enough to overthrow the conclu- 
sion which the XJniversalist would rest on the 
premise that happiness is the final cause of 
creation, conceding even that premise to be 
true. 80 far from being true, however, it is 
open to the most fatal objections. 

1. It would drive men to the conclusion that 
this is the best possible world. If God's end of 
creation is the happiness of the creature, it is not 
strange that men look on ** nature red in tooth 
and claw,'' and ask whether God is Almighty. 
One can hardly rise from the perusal of Mr. 
Mill's terrible indictment of nature, and say 
with much confidence that God made the world 
for the sake of making happy creatures. 

2. It would follow that happiness would be 
the ground of moral obligation, since man 
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could hardly be supposed to have a higher end 
for hunself than Ood had for him. But as if 
to teach that happiness is not the chief end of 
man, it generally happens that those who seek 
happiness as an end signally fail, while " the 
mint of nature and of God," as a recent writer 
observes,* '* has stamped happiness, pure and 
elevatedhappiness, on the obverse of every medal 
inscribed with the legend of self-devotion and 
self-control." Besides it is an instinctive feel- 
ing that men ought to do right, though the 
heavens fall. The law of the moral nature is 
a ** Categorical Imperative." It says. Do 
this ; not, If you do this you will be happy. 
Nor is it possible to build an obligatory system 
of ethics upon the basis of happiness as the 
ground of moral obligation. If honesty is the 
best pohcy, it is expedient to be honest ; but 
thai does not warrant* the commanding a man 
to be honest. There is something greater 
than happiness as the aim of human life ; and 
Augustine has given expression to the true 
instincts of the soul in the immortal words of 
his Confessions: Feciste nos ad te et in- 
quietum est cor nostrum, donee requiescat in te. 
8. The view under consideration can have 
reference only to sentient beings, and does not 
explain why God made the material universe. 
Regarding man as a sinner and .a wanderer 
from his Father*s house, one may be willing to 
beheve that God has hung out the lamps in the 
midnight sky to lead back to heaven ; but He 
can think of the material world as complete 
and glorious, though the sound of human voice 
or song of bird had not been known throughout 
the wide domain. A theory which would give 
proper place to the material world must be 
more comprehensive than one which can ex- 
plain the use of that world only by supposing 
it to stand in some servile relationship to the 
happiness of sentient creatures. This theory 
of the universe is therefore dismissed with the 
remark that if there may have been a higher 
end in the mind of God than the happiness of 
His creatures, that higher end, for, aught men 
know, may not only be consistent with, but 
may call for, the eternal presence of evil in the 
universe. The Universahst's objection based 
upon the final course of the moral creation 
falls to the ground when it shows that there is 
a higher and truer happiness. The third 
answer to the question why God made the 
world is that He made it for His own glory. 
The common objection to this view is that it 
makes God a being of infinite vanity and 
selfishness. << What should we think," it 
* Jackson on Betribution, p. S2. 



f is asked, '* of a man who would live for his 
own glory, and who should make it the 
end and aim of his life to display his glory. 
Should we not say that he was vain and 
conceited." The repeated statements of Scrip- 
ture that God does act for His own glory should 
have prevented reverential minds from in- 
dulging in this line of remark ; but a cursory 
survey of popular pulpit literature will disclose 
the fact that there is a sad willingness on the 
part of some ministers to make use of argu- 
ments in opposition to great scriptural truths, 
which arguments are as shallow and unphi- 
losophical as they are dishonouring to God*s 
word. Now glory is one thing, and vain-glory 
is another. The poet who has succeeded in 
wedding to immortal verse the thoughts which 
have struggled to be free, has displayed his 
glory. He has expressed his better nature, 
and he can be accorded his meed of praise 
without the imputation of vanity. He is vain 
only when he bids for popular applause and 
solicits flattery. Such a man, it can be 
supposed, though conscious of the beauty and 
merit of his production, would not feel compli- 
mented by a child's expression of satisfaction. 
So when it is said that God acts for Hia own 
glory, it is not necessary to regard God as 
seeking the flatteries of men. He has not 
hung the art gallery of nature with His master- 
pieces, in order that He might hide Himself 
behind them to listen to human flatteries, and 
drink in the comphments of tourists. It does 
follow, moreover, that because self is not a 
proper centre around which one's acts should 
arrange themselves, therefore self is not a 
proper centre around which the Divine acts 
should move. Men should find the end of 
creation out of themselves, for to live for God 
is a higher end than to live for themselves. 
But what higher end can God have than His 
own glory ? If human duty takes its brighten- 
ing way up to the throne of God, then what is 
the orbit within which the Divine activity 
should move? And though the analogy 
between God and man may fail when pushed 
too far, it is not difficult to illustrate the 
doctrine • under discussion by reference to 
human experience. The artist may persevere 
in his profession because he dreams of wealthy 
or hopes for an immortality in the memory of 
men. But you can imagine another, labouring 
under the influence of a very different motive. 
He has a thought of what is true and beautiful 
and good, to which he wishes to give expres- 
sion. This bright ideal visits him in his 
dreams; it flits before him, and baffles his 
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attempts to transfer it to the canvas. Day by 
day and night by night he works, until at last it 
id complete. His life, his history, as Madame 
de Stael observes, is in' it, and, as he gazes on 
tiie Madonna, it is not vanity which evokes 
the words of satisfaction, *' It is very good." 
He did not paint the picture to expose it for 
sale in tlie world's markets ; he did not paint 
it as a bid for popular applause ; he painted it 
because the thought was in him, and though 
no human eye but his had ever seen it, he 
would have rejoiced in it nevertheless. And 
when this great universe, which had been in 
Ood's thought from all eternity, had been 
actualized in creation, men need not wonder 
that the Creator's joy found vent in words, 
and that God pronounced it ''very good." 
Without irreverence, one may think of God as a 
great artist, enjoying the effect of light and 
shade and perspective in his wonderful pic- 
tures ; as a great geometrician, observing the 
harmony which pervades the universe, and the 
even operation of the cosmic forces ; as a 
great logician, dividing existences into kinds 
and classes, and finding pleasure in a classifi- 
cation which, from summum gen^is to infima 
species^ knows no break and allows no gap. 
And one can conceive, too, that God might 
look upon man as His masterpiece. For here 
it is that man fails. He has great power over 
matter ; he can combine and re-combine its 
constituent elements ; but he stood baffled and 
disappointed in presence of the law which is 
formulated in the maxim, omne vivum $x vivo. 
He cannot make a living thing; he cannot 
make a being like himself. But God can ; He 
has made man, and man is like Him, for he 
was made in His image. Man is the choicest 
work of His hand, greater than the universe, 
says Pascal, though the universe might crush 
him ; greater even then than the universe, for 
he would know that he was crushed. It was 
the triumph of art that the shield of Achilles 
was so complete a semblance Si moving life, 
that (to use Mr. Gladstone's words in allusion 
to it) " the upturning earth, though wrought 
in metal, darkened as the plough went on, and 
the figures of the battle-piece dealt their 
strokes and parried them, and dragged out 
from the turmoil the bodies of their dead." * 
The triumph of divine art, the masterpiece of 
divine workmanship, is this moral world of 
movement, of thought, and feeling, and 
activity. Looking on the panorama of human 
history, men see what, from one point of view, 
is a series of contradictions, but what, from 
* Beiiew of Lord Macanlay's life. 



another point of view, is plain enough. There 
is too much evidence of benevolence in nature 
for them to suppose that the world is in 
the hands of evU powers, or that God is 
a malevolent divinity. Yet there is too 
much truth in Mr. Mill's indictment of 
nature to make it easy for them to believe 
that the world was created with happiness ns 
its final cause. Optimism and pessimism are 
alike excluded by a fair survey of facts; but as 
in astronomy difficulty is avoided by adopting 
a heliocentric basis of calculation, so in theology 
difficulties are likely to disappear when men go 
out of man to find the final cause of his exis- 
tance in Gt)d. And they can imagine that the 
present order of things does express the glory 
of the Divine perfections as no other would. 
Even the advent of sin may have been a very 
important factor in the development of God's 
idea. Great thoughts have taken hold of the 
human mind as the result of its intrusion, 
which, otherwise, men may never have known. 
Two of these are law and love. Of law it 
is the judicious Hooker who says : *' Her 
home is in the bosom of God, and her 
voice is the harmony of the world." But 
whether the majesty of law would have been 
so indelibly impressed upon the minds of 
moral beings had there been no sin and no 
salvation from its power, men dare not say. 
Love also occupies a prominent place in the 
list of great ideas. God is love ; but whether 
man should not have known the love of God 
which passeth knowledge, had that love not 
been tested in a great moral crisis, is more 
than he can affirm. The mother loves, but 
does not know how much she loves until she 
imderstands how much she will endure for 
the sake of the idol of her heart. And without 
speculating as to the way in which man 
should have apprehended Gt)d, had there been 
no sin, he is willing to see in sin the prelude 
to the Incarnation, and to view the Incarna- 
tion as a monument to the majesty of law and 
a tribute to the self-sacrificing nature of love. 
More than this, since pleasure is in great 
measure a matter of contrast he may readily 
believe that the trials of this life are afterwards 
to yield their rich results ifl enhancing the 
happiness of heaven. Memory will be active, 
and it is not rash to say that the song of 
redemption will be the more triumphant from 
the recollection of the fetct that the singer has 
come out of great tribulation. Nay, one 
could go farther, and could hold that contrast 
may be a necessary factor in the divine 
economy, and that, for aught that is known. 
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tbe eternity of evil finds some explanation 
here. It is true, however, that human 
sympathy is aroused, and would do violence 
to the cause of light and shade in order that 
tbe dream of a happy universe may be realized. 
Here, by the throne of the Almighty, is the 
point of highest light in God*s great picture ; 
but as the Hght fades away into the deep 
darkness of tiie bottomless pit, men recoil 
and ask the artist to take away the shadows 
and flood the canvas with a golden 
glory. But how does the poet-painter 
of the Apocalypse handle the great theme 
of human destiny? He paints the river of 
life ; the throne of God ; tl2e golden streets ; 



the white robed throng ; and, as if to bring 
out the bright light of the picture, men see 
in shadow the place whose portals bear the 
dark inscription, '< Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here." And now that so much tune has 
been spent in ridiculing the scholastic and 
patristic writers who, in language coarse, it 
may be, and grating to the ear, have spoken 
of the punishment of the lost as a factor in the 
happiness of the saints, would it not be well to 
stop and ask whether, after all, there may not 
be a profound philosophy in the speculation of 
Aquinas, which finds some support in the 
science of esthetics, and in the psychology of 
pleasure and pain ? 
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WE have received what we understand to 
be authentic copies of the sermons by 
this dignitary which '* have created a great stir 
throughout England,*' by reason of the treat- 
ment he gives to the view generally held as to 
the doom of those who die impenitent. Dr. 
Farrar is Canon of Westminster, and these 
sermons were delivered in the venerable Abbey 
on the Sunday afternoons of Nov. 4, 11, and 
18, kist. 

The first sermon, " Is life worth living ?^ is 
of small account, and worth notice only as in- 
troducing the second, of which the text is 
I.Peter iv. 6 : " For this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead." From 
this text he asserts that there will be a chance 
for salvation after death. The third sermon, 
apparently in justification and defence of the 
second, from '* Are there few that be saved ?" 
&c. (Luke xiii. 28, 24) gives as the text one 
sentence of our Lord's answer : " Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate," and cuts off the 
rest of the verse : ** for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able." 
Not only is this part of the answer ignored ; 
the assertions of the preacher imply that no 
answer of this kind was made by the Son of 
Ood. 

The significance of these sermons is chiefly 
due to the position which the preacher holds in 
the English Church, and to the reputation he 
has acquired by his ^ Life of Christ." There is 
no pretence of argument from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or from the reason of things. With thd 
most heated, passionate rhetoric — ^the rhetoric 
ttiat may be fitly described, after its own style, 
as '' boiUng, burning, billowing " — ^Dr. Farrar 
'* shakes off" the ordinary doctrine, as a 
" hideous incubus of atrocious conceptions at- 
tached by false theology to the doctrine of final 
retribution.*' As to what shall be put in its 
place, he " cannot dogmatize. I say nothing to 
uphold the Bomish doctrine of purgatory. I 
cannot accept the spreading belief m conditional 
immortaUty " — ^namely, that hardened sinners 
who do not accept Christ shall be finally anni- 
hilated. ''I cannot preach the certainty of 
what is called Universalism — that all will 
finally be saved. That every guilty deed 
of every sinner, if unrepented of, must 



bring a just and awful retribution; that 
for every impure and for every cruel sord there 
remaineth, if it repent not, even behind the 
clouds of this world, the dark night — that I 
know." He hopes that another probation will 
be given after death, and as the result of it 
those now lost be saved ; that they who have 
had no chance here, shall have one there ; that 
they who had a poor chance here shall have a 
better there ; that they who have had a good 
chance here, and have lost it, "^ill get a new and 
severer chance." 

What shall be the future condition of our 
souls is a very serious and solemn question, 
and demands <^m and prayerful consideration. 
Dr. Farrar has destroyed, we think, whatever 
authority his position and reputation might 
have given to his opinion, by the extreme bit- 
terness with which he denounces those who do 
not agree with him'; the strange uncharitable- 
ness with which he charges ignorance and 
cowardice upon them ; and the blindness, if it 
be not dishonesty, even to caricature, with 
which he misrepresents their position. His 
statement of the views held by the majority of 
his brethren is that of '< an arbitrary infliction 
of burning torment, an endless agony, a ma- 
terial hell of worm and flame, a doom to ever- 
lasting sin — the soul's transgression of a few 
brief hours of struggling, tempted life, followed 
by billions of millenniums in scorching fire." 
"It is only when these topics fall into the 
vulgar handling of hard and narrow bigots ; it 
is only when they reek like acrid fumes from 
the poisoned crucible of mean and loveless 
hearts, that we see them in all their intolerable 
ghastliness." In order to see them thus, he 
takes his hearers back to Dante, and the 
pictures of the Middle Ages. He represents 
*' the common belief of Christendom now to be, 
that when we think of the future of the human 
race, we must conceive of a vast and burning 
prison, in which the lost souls of millions 
writhe and shriek for ever amid physical tor- 
tures, the most frightful that can be imagined." 

To crown all, "Di. Farrar makes what would 
seem to be the foulest accusation that can be 
made against the moral character of his 
brethren; he declares that ''hundreds of our 
best clergymen, I know, hold it [my doctrine] 
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at this day, hut fear to preach it,** Tho italics 
are oars. Ho does not seem aware of the 
terrible charge he is making. And yet he 
bases the argument for his own notions, what 
argument there is, and grounds his appeal on 
** what our own holier instincts tell us." When 
our holier instincts become accusers of the 
brethren, ordinary Christians will flee for 
refuge to '' the ignorant tyranny of the isolated 
texts " of God's Word, which Dr. Farrar would 
hardly denounce so savagely, unless he felt 
that they made hopelessly against him. 

While pouring lus scorn and contempt upon 
the theologians who quote ''isolated texts," 
and talking vociferously about ''taking the 
Scriptures in their broad outlines," he builds 
his own theory bf probation after death upon 
the single obscure verse of Christ's preaching 
to the spirits in prison; and he cuts in two 
the answer of our Lord to the question : " Are 
there few that be saved?" the whole answer 
overthrowing the sermon to which he makes it 
a pretext. 

The dogmatism ofOanon Farrar fairly comes 
within a step of the sublime. " Dismissing all 
controversy," he says, " which I never wish to 
introduce into this or any pulpit '* — what else 
was he doing in this very sermon ? — " not deign- 
ing to answer mere angry ignorance or raging 
prejudice ;" by a single majestic wave of his 
hand he sweeps hell, damnation, and eternity 
out of the Bible. '' I say unhesitatingly — I 
say — claiming the fullest right to speak with the 
authority of knowledge — that not one of the 
words * damnation,' * hell,' * everlasting,' 
oughttostandanylonger in our English Bibles." 

Because he is Canon of Westminster and has 
written a very popular " Life of Christ," Dr. 
Farrar's opinions have weight. But he has done 
nothing to estabhsh the claim to the profound 
scholarship whiish would give him "tiie right 
to speak with the authority of knowledge " on 
this point, or on any other point of philology or 
of Scriptural exegesis. Some twenty years ago 
Ernest Benan published a work on " The Origin 
of Language." In 1860, F. W. Farrar issued 
an essay with the same title, largely drawn 



from the book of Benan, on which it was 
based, with additions from Steinthal and 
others. In 1865 came out his " Chapters on 
Language," which was Uttle more than an ex- 
pansion and slight modification of the earlier 
volume. There was no original research, no 
logical arrangement even of the material 
gathered from French and German scholars. 
The " Ding-dong " theory, and the " Bow- 
wow " and " Pooh-pooh " theories he adopted, 
and favoured, without seeing that they contra- 
dicted each other. He did well, however, in 
popularizing the works of continental scholars 
and introducing their speculations to the general 
public. . When Benan published a picturesque 
Life of Christ, Canon Farrar followed in the 
same direction, dwelling in like manner upon 
the more pictorial features of this hfe. He 
has made a very popular book. He has used 
the materials of learned men welL The book 
does not pretend to any original or profound 
scholarship. This is not to the discredit of the 
author. 

These works, all of them popular and ad- 
dressed to the general pubHc, are those by which 
Dr. Farrar is known. When he claims to speak 
on a disputed question " with the authority of 
knowledge " against which let no dog bark, it 
is well to bear in mind that he has done nothing 
yet to vindicate such lofty claims. He is an 
accompHshed Churchman, and an eloquent 
preacher, dealing chiefly with the sentimental 
and emotional. His opinion is worth no less, 
and no more, than the reasons by which he 
supports it. And when American enemies of 
orthodoxy attempt to nse his testimony now 
given, as to the aspect of Bevelation toward 
the gravest questions of our future, as being 
necessarily conclusive because of the eminence 
8fhis position in England as a general scholar, 
and speciflcally asanexegete, they simply show 
their own ill acquaintance with facts. Thd 
London AtJien/sum lately said that when Canon 
Farrar " dabbles in theology " he is entirely 
out of his place. We behove it expressed th^ 
dehberate judgment of those who know him 
best. — The CongregatumaUst, 
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** We have also a more Bvue way of piophecy ; whdretmfeo ye do well that ye take heed, as onto a lif^ht that 
ahineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day star ariae in your hearts.*' — 2 F§ter u 19. 



A GENTLEMAN was walking on tiie coast 
of Calais, and drew near the lighthouse 
flEuned throughout the world for its revolving 
light-. Seeing the lighthouse-keeper, he said 
to him, ** Suppose jour Ught should go out ? *' 
" That light go out ? That light never is per- 
mitted to go out." " Tes ; hut suppose it 
should ? " '* Suppose it should ? Look out on 
that stormy sea t It is full of ships going up 
and down the coast — some starting for India, 
some for America. If that light should go out 
we would hear of shipwrecks and disasters for 
months and months to come. No, sir, that 
light cannot go out. I never go up to kindle 
it but I think of the eyes that will be turned 
toward it in anxiety all over the world. There 
are thousands safe on the great sea to-night 
because I do my duty.** Canon Farrar has 
not this joy. In England, in America, and 
wherever the words of the preacher have gone, 
souls are going down into the night of an eternal 
hell because of the false Hght this man has 
kindled. He has covered, to the best of his 
abihty, the light burning in the world*s Hght- 
house with his surpUce, designing to obscure the 
radiance of the gospel, and pursuing a course 
that will make sinners rejoice in a false security 
while Christians mourn. The traveller, before 
he starts on a journey, studies the guide-book. 
The navigator, before he begins a voyage over 
an unknown sea, examines his chart that 
he may know where lie the dangers to be 
shunned and the path of safety to be followed. 
What would be thought of a man who should 
throw discredit upon the guide-book and cause 
the navigator to lose faith in the chart ? At 
this time, as never before, attention is called 
to the Word of God, which contains the chart 
of the future. In it we learn what is the 
condition of the soul in the world beyond the 
grave and of the doom ever hanging over the 
wicked. The story of Dives and Lazarus 
proves that the soul lives after the body dies ; 
that it does not sleep; that it is conscious. 
The soul of the righteous finds rest in Para- 



dise; the soul of the wicked finds trouble, 
anguish and painful forebodings of a judgment 
to come in the under world. Hell begins 
immediately after the death of the body, because 
then the disguises of sin are removed, the spirit 
beholds facts in their true light. Dives in 
hell, or in Hades, saw that his rejection of 
truth was a fearfhl mistake, and so he prayed 
that L&zarus might be sent to warn his bi-others 
of tjieir peril. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the conduct 
of Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of West- 
minster, in Westminster Abbey, who discredits 
this statement and makes Hght of this cry of 
agony. The place where the Canon preaches 
is celebrated more for being the sepulchre of 
English kings, statesmen, poets, historians, 
noveHsts and artists than for any audiences 
that can find a place to gather in any of the 
small chapels that surround the East End. 
The abbey was commenced in the seventh 
century, and was completed in 1245. It is a 
paziof English history. Canon Farrar preaches 
there. The position gives a weight to his words 
which do not belong to them. The preacher owns 
reputation by his admirable ** Life of Christ.** 
It is pitiable that he should throw it away by 
pandering to the worst uses of infidehty. 
" Canon Farrar,*' says John Hall, D.D., " is not 
disciplined in the accuracy of logical thinking.'* 
This is, no doubt, a correct estimate of the 
man, as all will see before we are through with 
him. 



Ebbob its Soubge of Populabity. 

The question is asked. Why has his sermon 
received so wide a circulation ? Because of 
its errors. Those who fear hell are in the 
majority. Any words from a minister claiming 
to be orthodox, who denies the existence of 
hell, are read with delight by those who will 
not go to Christ. In our own land there was 
a reaction against the time-honoured power of 
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the gospel of Christ, which has been the sheet- 
anchor of a world*s hope in the past, and which 
is holding men fast in its terrible grip at this 
hour. In New England a Congregational 
minister avowed his universalism. Soon it 
was claimed that the Congregationalists were 
going over to the enemy. A president of a 
New England College and men well known in 
the Christian world gave their endorsement to 
error rather than make trouble. They per- 
mitted the true light to be moved out of its 
place, and introduced a false light to lead 
astray voyagers over life's stormy sea. Satan 
and his emissaries praised them. Then came 
Canon Farrar's sermon: he was called the 
Canon of Westminster. The most we know in 
America of Westminster is that the Westminster 
Catechism originated there. The cry went up, 
'*The foundations are giving way." Error 
flies round the world, while truth is getting on 
its boots.. Errorists will buy error. Lovers 
of truth believe in God, and don't think^ it 
necessary to give wing to the antidote to the 
poison. Again, the sermon was weighed and 
found wanting in scholarship, in argument as 
in facts. Many believed it was a harmless a&ir, 
and said, ** It is but a nine days' wonder ; the 
storm will soon blow over ; the least said the 
soonest mended." So it would have been had 
not the enemy been disposed to sow tares 
while the Church tried to sleep. One fact is 
apparent. 

Thb Chubch Asleep. 

A live devil lives in this world, and gets a 
good deal more help out of good ministers and 
out of good laymen than would be given him 
if all remembered the apostolic injunction, 
'< Fight the good fight of faith," and that the 
Church of God was ever to be kept on a war 
footing. ** For to us the contest is not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against the spiritual 
powers of evil in the heavenly places. There- 
fore take on the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all to stand." 

The locality of the abbey is not fiavourable 
to securing a large and intelligent congrega- 
tion : it is surrounded by the poorer class. 
The Canon, in this sermon, describes them : 
'* Walk at night in squalid purlieus, not for 
even from this abbey, where glaring gin- 
palaces are busy, and amid the reek of alcohol 
yon may hear snatches of foul oaths and 
odious songs — streets where women sit shud- 



dering in wretched garrets, to think of the 
brutal hands that will strike, of the brutal feet 
that will kick them when the drunkard 
staggers home ; and where the young lads of 
the schools, upon which we spend so many 
millions of money, are being daily ruined and 
depraved by being lured into low haunts of 
gambling and degradation ; or walk, again, in 
the thronged haunts of commerce, where 
myriads are utterly and recklessly absorbed 
in that hasting to be rich which shall not be 
innocent; or, judge from the stage and the 
opera, that vice in higher places is none the 
less dangerous because it is more gilded and 
perfumed." ..." Alas ! the vast majority 
of men and women whom we see are not 
saints, but sinners, and too often contented 
with their sins, and living in their sins ; and 
covetousness, and drunkenness, and lust, 
and lying, and dishonesty and hatred, claim 
each their multitudes of votaries and of 
victims." A few Sabbaths previous he had 
preached a sermon about heaven. In view of 
these facts, the preacher imagines his people 
asking him, in their ignorance, not to tell 
them about heaven, but about the condition of 
the lost. This sermon on Eternal Punishment, 
preached in the midst of the direst poverty and 
most abject ignorance of London, gives pro- 
fessedly the opinion of scholarship regarding 
the condition of the wicked who die without 
God and without hope in the world. He then 
ridicules the popular notion of hell, saying : 
" Many of us were scared with it in our child- 
hood. It is, that the moment a human being 
dies, at whatever age, under whatever dis- 
advantages, his fate is sealed hopelessly and 
forever : and that if he die in unrepented sin, 
that fate is a never-ending agony, amid 
physical tortures the most frightful that can 
be imagined ; so that when we think of the 
future of the human race, we must conceive of 
a vast and burning prison in which the lost 
souls of millions writhe and shriek forever, 
tormented in a flame that never will be 
quenched." 

Now, we admit that the description oonfonsB 
to the teachings of Scripture. It paints the 
second death in none too glaring colours. 
There might be differences of opinion whether 
the Scriptures -teach that the sinner goes at 
once to this place of torment after death, but 
we do not care to engage in that discussion at 
this time. God's Word declares unequivocally, 
*' The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God" (Ps. ix. 17). 
'* The Son of man wiU send forth His angds, 
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and they will gather out of His kingdom all the 
causes of offence, and those who do iniquity, 
and will cast them into the fornace of fire ; 
there will be the wailing and the gnashing of 
* teeth " (Matt. xiii. 41, 42). "And the devU 
who misleads them was cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where are also the beast 
and the false prophet ; and they will be tor- 
mented day and night forever and ever " (Bev. 
XX. 101 *'He that overcomes shall iimerit 
these tnings ; and I will be to him a Ood and 
he shall be to me a son. Bat the fearfal, and 
unbelieving, and defiled with abominations, and 
murderers, and fornicators, and sorcerers, and 
idolators, and all the Uars shall have their part 
in the lake which bums with fire and brim- 
stone, which is the second death " (Bev. xxi. 7, 
8). *' The way of life is above to the wise, that 
he may depart from hell beneath ** (Prov. xv. 
24). " Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, 
and opened her mouth without measure; and 
their glory and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into 
it " (Is. V. 14). These and kindred passages 
furnish scriptural authority for what Canon 
Farrar calls the popular notion concerning 
hell. TheM vmerahle devices Canon Farrar re- 
pudiates as « crude and ghostly travesties of the 
holy and awful will of God. I arraign them as 
mercilessly ignorant. I impeach them as a false- 
hood against Christ's universal and absolute 
redemption.*' Let us not be mistaken. Canon 
Farrar does this. He puts his ipse dixit against 
God's Word, and there in Westminster Abbey 
he denounces them as a " blasphemy against 
God's exceeding and eternal love.'* 

Human Abbooancx. 

The arrogance of the man is noteworthy. 
He says : " But I would ask you to believe, 
my brethren, that I speak now not with 
natural passion, but with the most accurate 
theological precision, when I say that though 
texts may be quoted which give prima facie 
plausibility to such modes of teaching, yet, to 
say nothing of the fact that the lig^t and love 
which God Himself has kindled within us, 
recoil from them, those texts are, in the first 
place, alien to the broad, unifying principles of 
Scripture, that in the next place they are 
founded on interpretations demonstrably 
groundless; and, in the third place, that for 
every one so quoted two can be adduced on 
the other side." Here, then, w^ reach tJie 
posiiiofi of Canon Farrar, Let us bring before 
OS in distinctness his positions. Hie first is. 



that the doctrine of hell is alien to the broad 
and unifying principles of Scripture. That is, 
if we understand him, the doctrine of hell 
might be dropped out of the Scripture and 
yet the purpose and plan, and the persuasive 
power of the Scriptures to induce men to turn 
from sin to righteousness, from error to truth, 
from Satan to Christ, would not be impaired. 
Here the Canon in Westminster kindles a 
wrecker's light on the lee-shore and invites his 
poor and untaught hearers to turn from the 
path marked out on the chart of eternal life, 
to the rocks and treacherous shoals of unbelief, 
when loss becomes a certainty and death a 
possibility. If you can drop out hell from the 
Scripture you can surely drop out heaven. 
If you can drop out these and not impair the 
value of the Scriptures, you may drop • out 
Christ and the cross, God and the gift of His 
Son. Let God answer Canon Farrar. In the 
last verses of the last chapter of Bevektion I find 
these words, and commend them to the Canon 
and his hearers : " I testify to every one that 
hears the words of the prophecy of this book, 
if any one shall add to them God will add to 
hi n the plagues that are written in this book ; 
and if any one shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God will take 
away his part from the tree of life, and out 
of the holy city, which are written of in this 
book." 

Canon Farrar protests against the '< ignorant 
tyranny of isolated texts." In this way he 
deceives his hearers again. There is no 
tyranny in isolated texts. !Che fact remains 
after eighteen centuries, that the Scriptures 
stand or fall as a unity and as a particularity. 
From the first page of Genesis to the last of 
Bevelation, Scripture sustains isolated texts, 
and isolated texts furnish sure supports to 
Scriptural teaching. There is no other book 
like it. The Lord Jesus ia **the way, the truth 
and the life " to all. As well might a man say 
you could not judge of a cable by a single 
link as to declare you cannot judge Scripture 
by a single text. Break one link and you 
ruin the cable and permit the ship with its 
wealth of life and treasure to go upon the 
lee-shore. Better the teaching of the Boman 
Catholic pulpit, which declares that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment ''is necessary 
to preserve the sanctity of the divine law." 
In this matter there is no liberty. *'The 
Catholic must believe in order to be saved, 
and if he rejects one single article of faith 
he rejects all." This is as true of Protes- 
tants as of Catholics. The Word of God is 
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the religion of Protestants. This is the 
standard of conscience and for conscience, to 
the law and to the testimony. This teaches 
that there is a hell, that it is a locality, and 
that it is a prison into which the wicked are 
cast : where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched. Just as the life of the good 
is eternal in heaven, so the life of the evil 
is eternal in hell. Hence it is that a highway 
passes within reach of all, called the way of 
holiness ; the unclean shaU not pass over it, 
but it shall be for those, the wayfaring men, 
though fools need not err therein. 

As we intimated at the outset, this sermon 
is one long and malignant attempt to presume 
upon the ignorance of his hearers. It could 
not have been addressed to audiences like those 
to which Wilham Landels, John Gumming or 
Charles U. Spurgeon preach. He says that it 
is impossible to get a correct conclusion with- 
out going " to the inspired original and not to 
the erroneous translations." Here again he is 
guilty of deceiving the people. He knows, 
and every other student of Hebrew and Greek 
understands, that the revisers of King James's 
version translated correctly those terms meaning 
*' hell " and " for ever," and that there 
have been no changes in the language 
since that time which would to any degree 
modify the positions then taken and now 
maintained. But even if it were neces- 
sary to go to inspired originals the world 
would not be left in night. Thousands and 
tens of thousands are able to go to the in- 
spired originals. * The words oZcuv and auuvtos 
are easily translated. Any one can obtain, 
and so avail themselves of the best scholarship 
of the world as displayed in the revision of the 
New Testament published by the American 
Bible Union, and can find there a perfect 
translation of the inspired originals. Some 
fault has been found with the rendering of the 
Greek into Greek idioms rather than in to the 
laugiuige of the common people. But no one 
has been able to prove that the translation was 
not as perfect as it is possible to translate 
the words of one language into those of another. 
In Matt. XXV : 46, we find Koi aircXcuroin-ai 
ovToi tU KoXaxrw aioivio, oi 3c SiiccMot cU ^on^v 

oifliviov, ** And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into everlasting life." It is here perceived 
that the same Greek word describes the per- 
petuity of punishment and the perpetuity of life. 
In Bev. XX : 10, ahiv is used again, where we 
read they shall be tormented day and night 
for ever and for ever ; literally, in the Greek, I 



to the everlasting of the everlasting. In tliese 
utterances, in the Greek or in tiie English, the 
sense which originally belonged to them stiU 
adheres to them, and so it is not true, as Canon 
Farrar falsely asserts, that " there area thousand 
notions associated with them which did not origi- 
nally belong to Ihem,'* 

A Stbange Question. 

The Canon asks the question: " Where would 
be the popular teachings about hell if we calmly 
and deliberately erased from our English Bible 
the three words • danmation,' ' hell * and * ever- 
lasting ? * " Should I be permitted to answer 
him, I would reply: The popular teachings 
would be just where they were before Canon 
Farrar should do so worthless and foolish a 
thing. As well might a man ask where would 
be the law of gravitation if he should jump off 
the Brooklyn bridge into the East River ? With 
aU due respect we should say the law would 
be where it was before. The more important 
question for the man to ask is, not where would 
be the law of gravitation, but where would he 
be ? A man might as well attempt to blot out 
the sun by the shadow of his hand, or chain 
the seasons and keep winter from changing 
into spring by a wisp of straw, as to attempt 
to blot out the cordis " hell," " danmation " 
and ''everlasting'* from God's Bible. Man 
did not make the Bible ; man cannot control it. 
The Word of God endureth for ever, and man 
or men are but as the dust, of the balance. 
Canon Farrar tried to blot them out. He said 
in his peculiar modest way, as though wisdom 
was to die with him, '' I say unhesitatingly — 
I say, claiming the fullest right to speak with 
the authority of knowledge — I say with the 
calmest and most unflincbjng sense of respon- 
sibility — ^I say, standing here, in the sight of 
God and of my Saviour— that not one of these 
words ought to stand any longer in our 
English Bibles, and that being, in our present 
acceptation of them, simply mistranslations, 
they most unquestionably will not stand in 
the revised version of the Bible if the revisers 
have understood their duty." 

Well, what has been the result ? About the 
same as if Canon Farrar had jumped from 
London Bridge into the Thames. There has 
been a noise and nothing but noise. The devil 
knows when to print, and so this sermon has 
gone abroad, and Canon Farrar cries out 
against the reports when he finds that he is 
the laughing-stock of every scholar in the 
world, and he attempts to hide behind the 
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reporters, and say, I did not say that. The 
trouble is, he did say it and no one believes 
him. Sitting Bull with his half-starving 
Indians, squatting on reservations that do not 
belong to them, and issuing decrees against 
the United States Government ; the buffalo 
confronting the iron horse on its way across 
the continent and attempting to destroy the 
train by projecting himself against it and so 
being run over and scattered along the track, 
do not cut a more sorry figure than does this 
eloquent Canon perched on his historic pulpit, 
close beside the graves of the dead and in the 
presence of the living, and demanding that the 
words ** hell," '* damnation," and ** forever " 
be left out of the Word of God. We can 
almost imagine him Hstening to see if the 
presses of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society do not stop. In vain ; the clang goes 
on. We fancy him going over to Bagster & 
Sons, the eminent publishers of God's word. 
The sermon is preached. The edict is gone 
forth. Do they heed it ? No I in Greek and 
in English the words remain. The Canon is 
mortified. He has issued his decree, and even 
his poor impoverished hearers refuse to change 
their Bibles. They feel, quite Hkely, as did 
some of our soldiers on a man-of-war, who 
had learned of the appointment of a Universa- 
hst chaplain. The soldiers and sailors had a 
conference and went to see him. They asked, 
"Are you a UniversaHst ? " "I am." "Don't 
you believe in a hell ? " ** I do not." " Then 
won't you please to resign ? For the fact is, 
if there is no hell, we do not need you ; and if 
there is a hell, we do not want to be led astray. 
We want a minister to preach to us who 
believes in God's Word as it has been delivered 
to us." The kind-hearted man gave way to a I 
preacher of the truth. We can imagine seme 
of the more inteUigent of Canon Farrar's 
hearers leaving the dry and empty sepulchre 
for the rich and luscious pasturage to which 
Spnrgeon, Hall, and many more invite their 
hearePB. 

The Canon, and not The Bepobtebs to Blaue. 

The Canon in disgrace finds fault with the 
reporters. It is a trick not confined to London . 
He says : "To say that I denounced the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment or expressed the 
hope that the word eternal might not appear in 
the revised translation, is, as most of your 
readers will have seen at a glance, utter non- 
sense." True, he only proposed to leave 
" hell," " damnation " and " for ever " out of 



the future editions of the Word of God, and so 
extinguish the light that sheds its blessed 
radiance over the world. The trouble is, when 
a man cuts loose from God, he cuts loose from 
truth, for God is truth. There ought to be for 
such men some way found of reporting, instead 
of a man's actual words, the tlungs which after 
a day or two, he will wish he had said. 

2. Notice some of the Canon's assertions, " The 
verb to *damn' in the Greek Testament is 
neither more nor less than the verb to * con- 
demn.' " Suppose we admit this assertion, has 
the Canon explained the difference between 
damned and condemned? Is there any 
difference between being condemned to eternal 
burnings and being damned to eternal burnings? 
Does this word condemn affect the burnings or 
the duration of them? Most assuredly not. 
The word in our English version (Mark xvi. 16) 
.translated damned may be rendered condemned ; 
it also means punished. Again he says : " The 
word aiMVbo*:, translated everlasting, is simply 
the word, which, in its first sense, means * age 
long.' " Prof. Boise of the Theological Seminary 
of Chicago says ahoy and its adjective form 
aitavu}^ are used one hundred and ninety-seven 
times in the New Testament. It is a remark- 
able fact, which every thoughtful man ought 
seriously to consider, that this phrase translated 
for ever and ever is predicated alike and with- 
out qualification of three ideas. These three 
ideas are : God's existence ; the punishment of 
the wicked, and the happiness of the righteous. 
If the Greek word means " agd long" for one, 
it means " age long " for alL This admits all 
we claim, viz. : that the eternity of happiness 
and of misery is to be measured by the existence 
of God, which is from everlasting to everlasting. 
It is said that " Dean Stanley is in sympathy 
with Canon Farrar." This defection is not to 
be wondered at, as Bev. J. M. Pendleton, D.D., 
wisely remarks, "When we remember tbat 
Dean Alford of Canterbury years ago, in his 
notes on 1 Peter iii. 19, virtually expressed 
himself in favour of probation after death. 
Oh, how much nuschief may result from one 
false exposition 1 Canon Farrar devoutly 
espouses the doctrine of the everlasting life of the 
saints ; in this he shows either his lack of scholar- 
ship or his honesty. ' * For the man ** who says that 
the same Greek adj ective,when used in connection 
with the punishment of the wicked and the hfe 
of the righteous, denotes in the former instance 
temporary, and in the latter endless duration, 
cannot be trusted as an exegete. He is influ- 
enced by feeling, by sentimentalism. Exegesis 
is not a matter of feeling. . • • The trouble 
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with sach expositors is, that in the pleni- 
tude of their kindly feeling they are influenced 
to take the side of the devil and of wicked men 
— against God. This may be thought a hard 
saying, but I believe it is true ; and every man 
of very large benevolence is in danger on this 
point/'* 

How He Does Awat With Hell. 

" And finally, the word rendered hell is in 
one place the Oreek word ' Tartarus/ borrowed 
as a word for the prison of evil spirits, not 
after, but before the resurrection. It is in five 

{laces ' Hades,* which simply means the world 
eyond the grave, and it is in twelve places 
* Gehenna,* which means primarily the Valley 
of Hinnom, outside Jerusalem, in which, 
after it had been polluted by Moloch 
worship, corpses were flung and flres were 
lit; and, secondly, it is a metaphor not of 
final and hopeless, but that of purifying and 
corrective punishment which, as we all believe, 
does await impenitent men both here and 
beyond the grave." 

The first remark we wish to make in regard 
to this statement is, it contains no information. 
Every scholar knows that hell in the Greek is 
in one place called Tartarus, but it was imder- 
stood then, and is imderstood now, to be that 
part of the imder world, or Hades, where the 
souls of the wicked were confined and tor- 
mented. The passage is in 2 Peter ii. 4, and 
leads : <* For if God spared not angels, having 
sinned, but casting them down to Tartarus, 
delivered them over to chains of darkness 
reserved unto judgment.*' Now, every one 
would understajid the idea contained in the 
word •' hell,*' and every Greek dictionary of 
authority so translates it. The word " Hades,'* 
we are told, is used in five places, and simply 
means '* the world beyond iJie grave." It 
is a law of philology that the true definition 
of a word will make good sense when 
substituted for the word defined. Insert 
the words he gives us in Luke xvi. 28, '' And 
in the world beyond the grave he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments," do we not reach the 
same conception with this phrase as we would 
had we used the word ** hell ? ** which means 
no more and no less than " the place of the 
dead, or of souls after death.** Is it possible 
that under the cloak of pretended scholarship 
the man intends to deceive those who put their 
trust in him ? Again, he repeats, that every 
scholar knows that gehenna is translated 

* J. H. Pendleton, D.D., in National BaptitU 



twelve times <'hell." And by the law as 
given above, it is properly translated in each 
instance. 

A Foolish Parade of Schoiabship. 

The sin of sins in this foolish parade of 
scholarship is contained in these word& : " And, 
secondly, it (heU) is a metaphor, not of final 
and hopeless, but* of that purifying and correc- 
tive punishment which, as we all believe, does 
await impenitent sinners both here and beyond 
the grave.*' '* But be it solemnly observed, the 
Jews to whom and in whose metaphorical sense 
the word was used by our blessed Lord, never 
did, either then or at any other period, attach 
to that word ' gehenna,' which he used, that 
meaning of endless torment which we have been 
taught to apply to hell." " To them, and there- 
fore on the lips of our blessed Saviour who ad- 
dressed it to them, it means not a material and 
everlasting fire, but an intermediate, a meta- 
phorical and a terminable retribution." William 
Greenfield, in his definition Pccwo, says : " The 
valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem, once 
celebrated for the horrid worship of Moloch, 
and afterward polluted with every species of 
filth, as well as the carcasses of animals and dead 
bodies of malefactors ; to consume which, in 
order to avert the pestilence which such a mass 
of corruption would occasion, constant fires 
were kept burning ; hence, hell, the fires of 
Tartarus, the place of punishment in the under 
world — Matt, x : 28 — xviii : 9, et al,** In this 
definition there is no shade of meaning which 
warrants the supposition that the punishment 
was to be corrective or purifying. In Matt. z. 
28 Christ says, '* Be not afraid of those who 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; 
but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell." And in Matt, xviii. 9 
Christ declares '* It is better to enter into life 
with one eye, than having two eyes to be 
cast into hell fire," showing that punishment 
was in Christ's mind, not purification, not 
correction. 

His Conclusions. 

'< Thus, then, finding neither in Scripture 
nor anywhere anything to prove that the fate 
of every man is at death irrevocably deter- 
mined, I shake ofif the hideous incubus of 
atrocious conceptions attached by false theo- 
logy to the doctrine of final retribution. 

We have shown that he has failed to find a 
single word or passage, an intimation or 
suggestion pointing to his conclusion. He 
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turns from God*8 Word to man's maudlin 
sentimentalism ; and though he does not 
uphold the Bomish doctrine of purgatory 
nor avow Uniyersahsm, be intimates that 
*' the beUef that good shall fail at last, far 
off, yet at last, to all, does, indeed, derive 
much support from many passages of Scrip- 
ture " (none of which he quotes) ; and it, or a 
view very closely analogous to it, was held by 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, Clement of Alex- 
andria — all of which proves nothing, and is to 
be turned over to the account of delusion and 
sham, or a desire to secure the favour of an 
ungodly world who care not to be plagued with 
the teachings of the Word of Ood. As a result, 
he kindles this false light and leaves it to 
do its terrible work among those who repose 
confidence in his teaching : "If any hardened 
sinner here, shamefully loving his sin and 
despising the long-suffering of his Saviour, 
trifle with that doctrine, it is at his own deep 
and awfal periL But if, on the other hand, 
there should be souls among you (and are 
there not ?) — souls very sinful, indeed, but not 
yet hardened in sin ; souls that feel, indeed, 
that ever amid their failing they long, and 
pray, and love, and agonize, and strive to 
creep nearer to the light : then to you I say, 
Have iaith in Ood, there is hope for you; 
hope for you even if death overtake you before 
the final victor}' is won ; hope for the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the kingdom ; hope for the 
mourners, for they shall be comforted ; though 
you, too, if you should continue in sin, may 
nave to be purified in that gehenna of audvios 
fire beyond the grave." 

What right has a professed minister of Jesus 
Christ to use such language? Is he not 
acting the part of a traitor to the truth ? Men 
call such preaching the result of liberalism. It 
is a poor name for a bad product. Such 
preaching comes from yielding to temptation 
and from nothing else. Our Lord said (John 
iii. 14), *' And as Moses hfted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, so must the Son of man be 
lifted up ; that every one who beheves in Him 
may have everlasting life." Behold the 
preacher among the poor and lost of London, 
and saying to them : " Go on in your sinning ; 
if you die in sin it will be burned out of you, I 
have no doubt, in the gehenna beyond the 
grave ! " Analogy is against him, and he 
knows it. The fire did not bring the dead 
back to life. The worm eat them and the fire 
burned them, but no purified and saved body 
walked back from the Valley of Hinnom to 
Jerusalem. There is no way out of hell. It 
is not a corrective or a purifying establishment ; 



it is a place of punishment ; it is the prison 
house of the damned. As the tree falls so it 
lies. Those who get into hell stay in. The 
filthy are filthy still. Can you imagine Moses 
pursuing this course with the bitten Israelites ? 
The serpents swarm in the air ; they are in the 
bed : they are on the table ; their sinuoufe 
forms are felt twining about the limbs ; they 
curl up in the bosom ; they look with their 
bright eyes into the face ; their long, hthe 
tongues protrude from their mouths ; they 
bite ; the bitten know their danger. There 
is death in the camp; there is wailing in 
the air. Can you think of Moses coming 
and saying : *< Though you are bitten, though 
death is on your track, be calm ; don't think 
of the serpent lifted up; don't obey Ood; 
don't surrender your will, and look and Hve ; 
but if you die you will go into sheol, where the 
fire is not quenched, and you may hope for 
healing there." No I He cried. Look at God's 
offering J the brazen serpent ! Look and Lrns. 
So was it, so is it the Canon's duty and the 
duty of us all to tell sinners here and now 
Look to Jesus Christ and beUeve in Him, and 
thou shalt have eternal life. No other way 
is the right way; no other message is the 
right message ; for they who beUeve in Jesus 
Christ have eternal life, and these shall be 
saved at the last day. 

'• We have now sure the prophetic word ; to 
which ve do well that ye take heed, as to a 
lamp shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise in your hearts.** 

1. Let us act as if we behevcd it. The 
battle at this hour is waging on the old field. 
It is an attempt to do away with the prophetic 
word; they desire to break its power. The 
Canon finds no warrant in Scripture, and so 
turns to men. Let us from men turn to Ood. 
This light has shed its radiance on unnum- 
bered voyagers; and whoever has welcomed 
it and been guided by it has been brought 
into the harbour safely. '' In Christ is life, 
and His life is the light of men. He was in tbe 
world, and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not. He came unto His 
own, and His own received Him not : but as 
many as received Him to them gave He power 
to become children of Ood, even to them that 
believed on His name, who were bom not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of Ood." 

2. Take heed as to a lamp shining in a dark 
place. There is spiritual night over all the 
earth. Without Christ it is rayless gloom. 
Outside of Christ there is no eye to pity, no 
arm to save. Then came the Oospel, the 
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^I>le88ed eyangel of hope to the earth-bom race. 
To all lands and to all elimes the words of 
^Christ have gone, ** I hare oome a light into 
'the world, that whoeyer beUeves in me may 
not abide in the darkness." There is no need 
of the sinner*s groping in gloom : the light of 
-the world is Jesus* 



Gome to the light, 'tis bnxning for th< 
Sweetly the light has dawned upon me. 
Once I was blind, but now I can see — 
The light of the world is Jesus. 

8. They wJio believe in Christ shall enjoy the 

* day dawn. — A brighter day is coming. It ia 

' climbing now up the steeps of time. In the 

: near future each of us will behold the great 

^ white throne and Him who shall sit upon it, 

' £rom whose face the earth and the heaven shall 

flee away. Then, sinner, your day of probation 

*will have ended. The dead, great and small, 

' shall stand before God. You are among the 

dd vd. For you the books shall be opened, 

sikl you shall be judged according to your 

works, and death and the underworld, or ^ose 

^who have gone on before, shall be cast into the 

lake of flre ; for then there is to be no reprieve. 

The Word of God abideth forever. 

4. The day star is shining. It is seen in 
those who love Christ. Every Christian is a 
proof of a coming Christ. He is to the morning, 
that is soon to break over the hills, what the 
^day star is to the coming day — ^He shines in 
the light of the Sun of Bighteousness. 

8iim^, believe me. Ulcere is for you safety in 
> Jesus Christ. The hour approaches when the 
heavens and the earth are to disappear. The 
new heavens and the new earth shall stand 
forth in beauty. Then shall the shout arise, 
^'Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
-and He will dwell there, and they shall be His 
people, and God with them Himself shall be 
their God.*^ Then to Him who loves us and 
washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and made us a kingdom, priests to God and His 
father, to Him be glory ^d dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. For those who reject Christ 
and continue in sin, there is now and for ever a 
fearful ** looking forward to of judgment and 
.£ery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.'* '*And I saw a great white 
throne, and him who sat upon it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled away, and 
no place was found for them.'* In other 
words, the soul is lefb without a refuge or a 
hiding-place. Hence the cry to the mountains 
^and to the rocks to fall on them, to hide them 
from the presence of the saints. The sinner 
^ould raUier see any object than the Christ 
^ho died for him. Then the dead in trespasses 



and in sins wiU see their mistake. They 
believed a lie. They will find that the Word 
of God is true. The conscience, seared now as 
with a hot iron, will then be active. The 
murderer will see his victim. Hell will be a 
reality. then, how important that Christ 
purge our souls of past transgression, and help 
us for the future to have the answer of a good 
conscience toward God. 

Follow a step further, sinner. " And death 
and the under world — all who know not (rod— • 
are to be cast into the lake of fire. This is 
the second death, the lake of fire.*' That 
« lake of fire " is the prison-house of the 
damned. There is no escape from it. Men 
say, I cannot believe in the existence of hell. 
So much the worse for you. Think of your 
helplessness, whether you believe it or not. 
There are those who maJce light of hydrophobia. 
At length one is bitten. Faith has nothing 
to do with itnow. The virus is in the blood. 
As a result water cannot be borne. There are 
spasms frightful to behold. The victim is in 
the grasp of disease. Sin is disease. It ia 
destructive in its nature. It blinds the eye to 
the beauties of holiness and to the excellences 
and merits of Jesus Christ. It causes you to 
reject the love of Him " who is the chiefest 
among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely." A young man had committed murder. 
He was condemned to be hung. He had friends 
of wealth and influence, whom he believed had 
power to deliver him. He would not make 
preparations for death. Indeed, he could not 
bear to hear an allusion made to death in his 
presence. At length his mother went to the 
Governor and asked him if he was going to 
pardon her boy. The magistrate replied, *' It 
•9 impossible,'* '' Then, in God's name, go to 
him and tell him that he is lost, and that he 
will be executed at the appointed time." Canon 
Farrar would have said, had he practised what 
he preaches, ^* ECave faith ; it wUl camB out 
right." The magistrate was a more faithful 
minister of the law. The Governor went to 
the prison, took the criminal's hand in his, 
and told him of his doom. What a horror 
came upon hun I Sinner, you will yet heat 
your doom pronounced by Hun who sits on tha 
"white throne." God will be vindicated, and 
if your name is not written in the Lamb's 
book of life you will be cast into the lake of 
fire, which is the second death. Then look 
away to Christ, for 

There ii life for a look at the Oracified Onew 
There is life at this moment for thee : 

Then loot^ simier, look, unto Him and oe saved* 
Unto film who was nailed to the tree. 
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CANON FABBAB, in his late sermon 
delivered in Westminster Abbey, said, in 
Tegard to the article of the eternal punishment 
of the finally impenitent : 

** If this awfcd doctrine had to be decided hr texts, then 
the original langna^ mnst be appealed to and inteipreted 
in its proper and historical significance. Where would 
l>e the popular teachings about heU if we calmly and 
deliberately erased from our ignglifH Bibles the three 
words 'dunnation,' 'hell/' and ' everlastinff ' P Yet, 
I say unhesitatingly— I say, claiming the fnfiest right 
to speak with the authority of knowledge—I say, witii 
'the calmest and most nnflincning sense of responsibility — 
I say, standing here in the sight of God and my Saviour, 
■and, it may be, of the angels and the spirits of the dead— 
that not one df those words ought to stand any longer 
in our English Bibles ; and that being, in our present 
acceptation of them, simply mistranslations, tfae]^ most 
unquestionably will not stand in the revised version of 
the Bible if the revisers have understood their duty.'* 

This is bold language, bat in it we affirm 
that there is neither textual tmth, no?r accurate 
•scholarship, nor reverence for God's Word, nor 
the humility nor the sacred liaar either of a 
irue teacher or learner. 

" Well daubkp, badlt built t " This was 
Matthew Henry's pithy description of the 
^ork of the &lse prophets in the time of 
^zeldel, seducing the people by crying Peace, 
when there was no peace. One boSt up a 
wall, and, Lo ! others daubed it with untempered 
mortar. The building and the daubing were 
equally flEdse and without foundation in God's 
truth and righteousness. Those are the most 
dangerous seducers who suggest to sinners 
that which tends to lessen their dread of sin 
and their fear of God. Doctrines that are 
groundless, though ever so gratefiil, that are 
not built upon a Scripture foundation nor 
fastened with a Scripture cement, though ever 
so plausible, ever so pleasing — are not of any 
i7orth, nor will stand even in any stead; and those 
hopes of happiness which are not warranted by 
the Word of God, will but cheat men, like 
a wall that is well daubed indeed, but ill 
built. 

Some teachers, concerning God's attributes, 
argue that because God is Love, therefore there 
<san be no such thing as wrath or eternal 
Justice against sin, but Love is sure to put an 



end to every evil that hath eternal misery in 
it. They do not deny that there wUl be some 
punishment for sinners who die in their sins ; 
but they maintain that it cannot be everlasting, 
but that after the longest duration of it, there 
will still remain hope and tiie certainty of 
final deliverance, because God's love hath made 
such provision of mercy through the death of 
Christ, even for those who die in their sins. 
Thus they set God's love against God's Word, 
making God's Word a debased currency for 
their own commercial interests*— a currency 
whose convenience is for the temporal ex- 
pediency of cornering and clipping by their own 
necessities, while the Divine love is an un- 
known buUion, on th^ worth of which they 
can draw for ever without exhaustion. They 
trust in God for a successful draft on the 
attribute of love, that is always sure to be 
honoured even though, in the very nature of 
Christ's sacrifice, it has always been protested, 
in the name of Him who will by no means 
clear the guHty, much less bv means of a 
partial punishment boz^e by those for whom 
Christ died. If all are to be saved, then what- 
ever punishment is borne by any is so much 
merit and value taken fcom the sufferings of 
Christ. 

If God is Love, and notlung else, and that is 
the reason why any are pirdoned, then cer- 
tainly all will be pardoned alike ; and whatever 
punishment is endured by any, must be a work 
of supererogation — ^performance of more than 
duty or necessity requires ; sufferings of supere- 
rogation, payments of debt, by endurance of 
torment^ which a man is supposed to have 
borne over and above what is necessary for his 
salvation. Possibly this sense might be forced 
upon Paul's ministerial-commercial negotiation 
of the hope of the Gospel (see Col. i 24) : 
" Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, 
and fin up that which is behind of the afSictions 
of Christ in my flesh, for his body's sake, which 
is the Church." 

Sut every stratagem of this nature resorted 
to for evading the full payment of our debts, 
is only a debasement of the King's coin, by the 
pretence of a reliance on the King's mercy. 

H 2 
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Our old and honest dollar had for its engraven 
motto, In God we tbust; our new proposed 
degraded coin ought to have the motto, '^ In 
God's love we cheat " — ^the nature of God*s 
love being first dissevered, in our constitutional 
and secular theology, from the element of 
justice, for the sake of the votes of the vast 
majority, who never mean to pay if they can 
help it. 

Whatever men think to shelter themselves 
with against the judgments of God, says 
Matthew Henry, while they continue unre- 
formed, will prove but a refuge of lies, and wiU 
not profit them in the day of wrath. Man's 
anger cannot shake that which God hath built, 
but God*8 anger will overthrow that which men 
have built in opposition to Him. They and all 
their attempts, and all their securities wherein 
they entrench themselves, shall be as a bowing 
waU and a tottering fence, and when their vain 
predictions are disproved, and their vain ex- 
pectations disappointed, then it wiU be dis- 
covered that there was no ground for either ; 
the day will declare what every man's work is, 
and the fire will try it. 

The builders of the wall and those that 
daubed it, will themselves be buried in the ruins 
of it. It shall fall, and ye shall be consumed 
in the midst thereof. And thus the threaten- 
ings of God's wrath, and all the just intentions 
of it, shall be accompHshed to tiie uttermost, 
both upon the wall, and upon them that have 
daubed it. The same judgments that will prove 
the false prophets to be false, will punish them 
for their falsehood ; and they themselves 
shall be involved in the calamity, which they 



made the people believe there was no dan- 
ger of. 

They will then become monuments of that 
justice to which they bid defiance. Thus, if 
the bUnd lead the blind, both the blind leaders 
and the blind followers will fall together into 
the ditch. Those that deceive others will, in 
the end, prove to have deceived themselves ; 
and no doom will be more dreadful than that 
of unfaithful ministers who flattered sinners in 
their sins. 

Both the deceivers and deceived, when they 
thus perish together, will justly be ridiculed 
and triumphed over. When the wall is fallen, 
shall it not be said unto you by those that 
gave credit to the prophets and feared the 
Word of the Lord : Now where is the daubing 
wherewith ye have dabbed the wall ? What 
is done with all the fine soft words and fair 
promises wherewith ye flattered your wicked 
neighbours, and all tiie assurances you gave 
them that the troubles of the nation should 
soon be at an end ? The righteous shall laugh 
at them, saying Lo ! this is the man that made 
not God his strength, but trusted in the abun- 
dance of his riches. Thou lovest evil more than 
good, and lying rather than to speak righteous- 
ness. Thou lovest all devouring words, O 
deceitful tongue. God shall likewise destroy 
thee for ever. But I trust in the mercy of GtxL 
for ever. What a picture of the father of lies, 
with his all-devouring and soul-murdering 
falsehoods, in the garden of God. Yea, hath 
God said, ye shaJI surely die? Nay, but 
believe me, God doth know that ye shall not 
die, but become as gods. 
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By Rk7. B. p. Gdodwix, D .D. 



I. 



PERHAPS no objection is more commonly 
or confidently put forward, than that 
which contends for transient duration of fatnre 
punishment on the score of the language used 
to describe it. It is said to be a palpable 
over-straining of Scripture terms, to make 
them simply unending duration. They are 
claimed to be largely figurative, oriental, 
applied often where the idea of eternity is 
impossible. Hence, it is urged, when such 
lai^g^uage is applied to set forth the punish- 
ment of the wicked, we ought not in flAimess 
to press it further than we do elsewhere. 
Undoubtedly it is descriptive of great dis- 
pleasure on God's part, and implies, perhaps, 
a piositive and fearful display of His power in 
visiting retribution upon those who disobey 
Him and reject His gospel. But as these 
words in other verses have obviously restricted 
meaning, signifying distress, perils, anguish 
which have an end, so we should understand 
them here. 

And especially are th^ words eternal and 
everlasting thought to be overdressed. They 
are applied repeatedly where this literal signi- 
ficance cannot be held. The Scriptures speak 
of everlasting hills," an *' everlasting cove- 
nant,*' *' everlasting doors,'* *' au everlasting 
possession.** So we speak of eternal disgrace, 
an everlasting strife, an endless conflict, and 
every deed of real estate conveys the property 
to the purchaser and to '* his heirs and assigns 
for ever,*' whereas it is no uncommon thing for 
such property, through the lack of heirs, to 
escheat to the State. Why, then, put into this 
language, when applied to future punishment, 
the idea of unlimited duration so clearly ex- 
cluded elsewhere ? 

So runs the objection. The answer is not 
difficult. These Scripture writers used lan- 
guage just as all other writers did in their time, 
just as we do in our time. Words had with 
them, as with us, diverse meanings according to 
the objects with which they were coupled, or 
the ideas intended to be conveyed. And as the 
languages in which they wrote were vastly inferior 
to our own in copiousness, they naturally used 



the same terms with a greater variety of sign! 
fications. In order to Imow which of the 
different meanings of a word holds in a given 
case, we need to know in what circumstances 
the speaker or writer uses it, what the idea is 
which he seeks to convey, what the other terms 
are which are used elsewhere to set forth the 
same thought, and what meaning is attached 
to the word by those for whose ear or eye it 
was designed. 

Thus we use the word ''hang" of putting a 
coat upon a rack by the door, of suspending a 
painting on a wall, a sign over a shop entrance, 
and of visiting upon a murderer the highest 
penalty inflicted by law. What now wotdd be 
the force of an argument which would cite 
the cases whereon the lesser meaning of this 
word were used, and insist that therefore it 
could not have the larger scope of emphasis ? 
Doubtless we use this word hang a hundred 
times in the weaker sense for eveiy instance 
where we use it once in the stronger. But 
that does not impugn its meaning when so 
used; does not in any measure obscure the 
significance of it whenever it is applied to 
capital punishment. 

Just so Scripturally. The question is not 
whether the words destruction, perish, torment, 
etc., are often or even commonly used in a 
figurative way, or with the idea of limited 
duration as to the pain or punishment involved. 
Let us concede that. But the question is this : 
Are these words never otherwise used,— usqd 
in connections where the clear intent of the 
user and the clear understanding of those 
hearing or reading the words, involves the 
literal and larger significance 7 And when 
applied to express the idea of future retribution, 
was it not the clear intent of these Scripture 
speakers and writers to use them to express 
unlimited duration? And was not that the 
meaning which, according to the current and 
almost universal belief of the time, all who 
heard or read the words would put into them ? 

There is hardly room for doubt upon the 
matter. It is significant that if these Scrip- 
ture teachers and writers had cast about to 
find the strongest possible terms in the language 
they used, to employ expressions which could 
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not possibly tea^d anything else than the 
endlessness of future panislunent, they could 
not have put the doctrine more strongly than 
they did. Nay, the best scholarship of our 
own language, with its prodigious vocabulary, 
may be ch^enged to state the doctrine of 
unending retribution in terms thai are more 
unequivocal, or more emphatic, than those 
everywhere employed in the New Testament. 
It cannot be done. If this Scripture language 
does not teach the doctrine of the Hteral 
eternity of the woeff of perdition, it cannot be 
taught. 

Farthermore, the faot cannot be gainsaid 
that it was the dear iittent of these gospel 
cpeakeors and writers to describe the future 
state of the widced as a fixed and final state. 
Throughout all Jewry, as throughout the pagan 
world, ^ere was practically but one belief on 
the subject. Wiw the exception of the Sad- 
dnoees, who were an inoonaiderable sect as 
regards mmibeEBt and who were annihilotionistB, 
the Jews all held to the literal eternity of the 
woes of ihe lost. Gehenna, the lower depth of 
Sheol, tilie abode ti ihe wicked, was as Hteral 
as Paradise, the abode of the blessed. And 
the miseries of tiKMse thrust down there, were 
just as conscious, as hopeLess, and as imending, 
as the joys and ghxries of those exalted to 
God's ri^t hand. The best scholarship of the 
time is emphatic in afSrming this as the 
current Jewish belief, both ui the old economy 
and the new. 

The terms, therefore, used throughout the 
Gospels and the Epistles, used first by our 
Lord Himself, and then witiiout modification or 
abatement by His disciples as to future retri- 
bution, were understood everywhere to declare 
its endlessness. These teachers and writers 
affirm a literal resurrection of all men, and a 
literal day of judgment : doctrines thoroughly 
rooted in the Jewish faith, and both implying 
irrevocable results; and then, with never an 
exception, from our Lord to hitn who penned 
the last line of the records, they testified to 
the worm that was never to die, the fire never 
to be quenched^ the woe, the despair, the 
torment, never to end. Christ so testified 
first Then the Spirit sent by Him so testified 
in and through His witnesses. And the 
people hearing one testimony, had ever3rwhere 
one belief, that Ohrist, Peter, Paul, John taught 
the doctrine of an eternal hell. 

And this is not the opiuion merely of those 
anxious to save orthodoxy from going to wreck 
in these uneasy times. Theodore Parker was 
not specially solicitous to read etemaJ punish- 



ment into the sacred writings. But he said,. 
« To me it is quite clear, that if the Evange- 
lists, the first three, I mean, are to be treated 
as inspired, they testify that Jesus taught the 
doctrine of eternal damnation. I can under- 
stand his language in no other way.'* And 
because Mr. Parker thought the Bible so taught, 
he rejected its claims to be the inspired Word, 
of God. Starr King also made a like conces- 
sion as to the teaching of Scripture. And Emile 
Benan, not an over-zealous witness for ortho- 
doxy, certainly, referring to the passages in our 
Lord's discourses wherein the figures of the* 
worm, and the fire, and gnashing of teeth,, 
occur, which are claimed to have been drawn, 
from the valley of Hinnom and to be hence,, 
hyperbolical limited in their meaning as re* 
spects duration, says : '* The others (the wickedV 
inll go into Gehenna — Geheona is, m the mind 
of Jesus, a dismal valley, foul and full of fixe* 
• * * There shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teetii. This new order of things will be 
eternal. Paradise and Gehenna shall have no- 
end. That all tliis was understood titerally by 
the disciples and the Master Himself, stands 
forth absolutely evid^iced in the writings of 
the time." Thomas Paine and other noted 
infidels admit the same thing, and on thia 
ground, in part, reject, with Mr. Parker, the* 
authority of the New Testament. Mr. Ingev- 
soll, one of the latest champions of no religion^ 
is reported as saying, " The Bible is thefounda- 
tion (rf Hell," and " Hell will never be dis- 
posed of till the inspiration of the Scriptureis.'* 
But how as to this word everlasting, or 
eternal ? The restorationists of our day claim 
this as their impregnable stronghold. And 
recent utterances of Canon Farrar have put 
him forward as the champion of the theory of 
future punishment, limited in duration. The 
Greek word rendered everlasting, eternal, it is 
said means only age-long, a period possibly of 
vast but not of unlimited extent. And the 
same is true of the various phrases into which 
the word enters. If this be true, of course th& 
doctrine of endless punishment falls to th& 
ground, and this aionian key swings the door 
not only for the possible, but the certain escape 
of all who die unsaved. And so the time will 
come somewhere in the mighty cycles of the 
unfathomable future, when there will be i^ 
prison-house without an inmate, a pit of per- 
dition filled only with its own infernal dark- 
ness. 

What is the truth here ? President Bartlett^ 
and there could be no better authority^ 
I declares : — 
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ne Greek adjeetiTe momtoa^ trsnslated ererUsting, 
eternal, whea applied to fdtiue duntion, in all eaeee 
(ezceptzng for tne time its apj^licatioa to puniahment) 
denotes an endUu period. It is need eixty-flix times ; 
twice in relation to GNmL and His ^lory ; fift^-one times 
concerning the happineee of the nghteons ; six times of 
misoellaneons subjects, bnt with the plain sigxufication 
endless ; and uven timei cMetming future punishment. 
The phrase translated *' forever/' (Bis ton aiona) with its 
plural form, uniformly denotes endlete duration, and is 
employed sizty-one times, eix of which reiaio to futurepun' 
uhment. The phrase " for ever and ever " (eie tons aidnas 
ton aionio) also inyariably denotes endless duration. It 
occurs twenty-one times, eighteen of which relate to the 
continuance of the perfections, ^lory, goTcmment, and 
pntiseof Ood ; one to the happmess of the righteous ; 
and two to future punishment. 

T^in would seem conclusiye to all fair 
minds. All these usages of the Greek words 
and phrases in question are conceded to 
require a literal eternity of meaning as applied 
to all future duration excepting that of future 
lunishment. The inference is ixresistible that 

ese words and phrases must have been 
designed by the Spirit to have the same sweep 
of meaning when applied to the future duration 
cf punishsMot as to the future duration of 
blessedness, or the divine goyemment or the 
divine existence. More than this, unless we 
have a special warrant of the Spirit, an express 
testimony of the Word itself we are compelled 
to put as much meaning into the words and 
phnuses when implied to the wicked, as when 
applied to the iighteous or to God. It is not 
only vicious exegesis, it is a direct insult put 
upon tiie author of the Word, and another put 
upon Christ to read in the same verse ** ever- 
lasting life," meaning unending blessedness, 
and '* everlasting punishment," meaning retri- 
bution that ceases. 

But let us hear another witness. The com- 
petency of Prof. Boise, of Chicago University, 
to pronounce upon this question, will hardly 
be disputed. He says, in a recent article : 

Hie Greek mind seems to have begun to grasp these 
two ideas, Ood and eternity, first in &e age of Socrates, 
the fifth century before CSirist, and from that time the 
two eonceptions became clearer and clearer, until we 
find them m all their distinctness in the book of divine 
revelation. 

He is spealdng of the advance in the mean- 
ing attached to (Hon among the Greeks. 

I find aidn and its adjeotire iorm aionios^ used one 
hundred and seventy-nine times in the New Testament. 
A word so often used must become fiuniliar, and its 
meaning must be dearly established. What then 
doee it really mean? Let any one take the English 
word ** eternal," or ** everlasting;" or the phrase 
'* for ever,** or *' for ever and ever, and he will find in 
every instance that the idea of all these English expres- 



sionB is conveyed in Greek with little variation by aicup, 
or aionios. I find' no word in the New Testament whichs. 
denotes strictiy and specifically the idea " eternal,** orr 
''eternity," except aidn and its cognate fonns. Tbd- 
strongest form of expression in the New Testament, and:: 
in fast in the Oreeh languayej ever used to denote un 
ending existence, is that combination of md», translate 
" for ever and ever." I cannot conceive of any word, or- 
any combination of words, in the Greek language, or in 
any other language, which will convey the idea of etranat 
duration in the future, with more freedom from am- 
biguity and misconception, or with more solemn emphasis- 
tluntiusone. 

Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, in the* 
March number of the New Engtander^ takes 
the same ground and uses almost the same^ 
language. He says, for example: 

When the Greek philoeopliers wished to express abso- 
lute certainty, they used the word aiSn» • . . The- 
orators and historians in their still more popular style 
and on political themes use ton aiona And ri • ton aionop. 
just as we do /or ever, to express duration wilhout any 
asHJgnahle or conceivable end. 

And after giving various illustrations showing 
that the usage of these words is the same in th& 
Septuagint, and in the Greek of the New Testa* 
ment as that in classic Greek, he concludes z 
** If the idea of duration without end is to ha 
found anywhere in the Greek Scriptures, it ia 
expressed in these words, it cannot be expressed 
by any words in tiie Greek language (pp. 222* 
226).'* 

One thing is assuredly settled by such testi- 
mony. If we must cut down eternity we must 
be consistent and cut down on all. If future) 
punishment be age long and limited, future*, 
blessedness, government of God, the g^ory of 
Christ, tiie existence of Jehovah is only agei 
long and lunited. The restoration giant that^ 
stands on this interpretation, is a blind Samson: 
between two pillars in the temple, not of dagon^ 
but of God. If he have might enough to bow 
himself and bring down the pillar which one 
arm embraces, labelled Eternal Punishment, hd 
must needs thereby pull down the pillar which 
the other arm embraces and which is labelled 
Eternal Life. And thus, saints, sinners, lost 
spirits, the just made perfect, angels, Seraphim^ 
God, Satan, heaven, bell, be whelmed in one 
tremendous wreck and disappear for ever. 

n. 

A SECOND objection to the doctrine ift 
based upon the probability, if |iot the- 
certainty, of a probation after death. This is 
variously argued. The advocates of the theory* 
who have come forward in the present discus- 
sion seem remarkably shy of giving Scripture? 
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antlionty for tneir belief. The famous utter- 
ances of Plymouth pulpit do not cite a single 
text as expressly favouring the supposition. 
Nor does Canor Farrar in his red-hot philippic 
against eternal punishment. It seems to be 
generally conceded that the doctrine is one 
taught, if at all, by inference rather than 
positive affirmation. If it is taught at all, this 
is unquestionably the way. For the utmost 
ingenuity in manipulating Scripture cannot 
put forward one text which unequivocally 
teaches that men are to. have the offers of 
salvation made to them after death. And this 
fact speaks volumes. For if this doctrine of a 
future probation, and through it the ultimate 
restoration of all unsaved souls, be, as is 
claimed, the grand doctrine which is to save 
the character of God from the charge of 
unutterable injustice and tyranny, and His 
government from being proved only a huge 
device for perpetrating cruelties of which it 

. chills the blood to think, it is passing strange 
that we should be compelled to hunt the fact 
out through an inference. We should expect 

. certainly that a matter of so great moment 
would be put forward with as great clearness 
of statement and positiveness of emphasis as 
truths of lesser significance. Furthermore, 

\ how could Jesus Christ, Bevealer of Truth, 
infinitely pitiful and loving, eager to have men 

. know all tiie depths of God's heart, go through 
His whole ministry piling up figure after figure, 

. declaration after declaration, Sundering forth 
woe upon wo^, which His hearers, as He knew, 
would understand as excluding the wicked 
for ever from all hope, — ^how coidd He do this, 
and never give so much as an intimation that 
His gospel would be preached in a future state, 
and punishment cut short ? The bare con- 

. ception impugns the truthfulness and loving- 

, ness of Christ. If this is the great doctrine 
which is to rescue men and exalt God, candour, 
not to say honesty, would have compelled its 
clear, unambiguous affirmation by the lips of 
the Great Teacher. 

But let us look at the grounds on which this 
inference of probation stands. The texts 
which are supposed to authorize this doctrine 
are such as Eph. i. 10, Phil. ii. 9, 10, CoL i. 
20. The passage in Philippians is the strongest 
of all : " Wherefore God has also highly 

: iBxalted Him (Jesus Christ) and given Him a 
name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 

' in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should 

: confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 



of God the Father.'* It is thought this passage 
teaches inferentially the doctrine of final 
restoration, because the idea runs through it 
of the universal recognition of Christ, the 
bowing of every knee, and confessing of every 
tongue. This, it is urged, can only be brought 
about by the complete and ultimate reconcilia- 
tion of all the unsaved. 

But whoever will examine the connection 
will see that this is not taught or implied. 
The Apostle is setting forth the ultimate and 
glorious exaltation of Christ in contrast with 
His humiliation. '* He made Himself of no 
reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
wherefore, God also hath highly exalted Him, 
and given Him a name which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow," etc. The Scripture teacmng is, 
that now the kingdom of which Christ is head, 
is engaged in a struggle with the kingdom of 
Satan ; that by and^y in the fulness of time, 
the devil and his allies will all be overcome. 
Jesus Christ, so long despised and dishonoured, 
will take His rightM place as King and Lord 
of glory ; and that that triumph shall be so 
complete and universal, that things in Heaven, 
and in earth, and under the earth ; the dead 
of all ages, the blessed, the lost, all created 
beings, — in short, including even the apostate 
angels, — ^wiU recognize and acquiesce Uierein. 
This no more implies the ultimate conversion 
of th^ wicked, or of lost spirits, than the 
recent triumph of the Bussians, so complete 
and absolute that they can dictate their own 
terms, impUes the conversion of Turks to the 
faith of the Greek church. It implies their 
complete subjugation simply, their acceptance 
of the situation, and submission to the power 
which it is idle longer to resist. Other Scriptures 
demonstrate very emphatically that as concerns 
the unsaved, this submission has no love for 
God in it, no trust in Jesus Christ, no spirit 
of true loyalty. It is simply an enforced sub- 
mission, a genuine penitentiary, not penitent 
surrender and homage, under the grip and 
behind the bars and bolts of sovereign law, 
and triumphant, vindicated justice. 

The other passages make no allusion to the 
unsaved. They simply emphasize the glorious 
exaltation of Christ, and declare that "the 
things in heaven *' as well as the '< things on 
earth," the heavenly *' thrones, dominions, 
principaUties, powers'* stand related to and 
share the benefits of the wonderful reconcilia- 
tion affected by the blood shed on the cross. 
The careful wording of these texts, and 
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their connection, excludes any application to 
the impenitent dead. 

But some one will cite, as Canon Farrar 
does, 1 Peter iv. 6, and iii. 18-20 as to the 
preaching of the gospel to the dead, and to the 
spirits in prison, and ask if these do not show 
that the unsaved have the gospel offered to 
them after death ? These texts are in dispute. 
Let it be conceded that they establish the fact, 
that our Lord did go and preach to the lost 
in the interval between His death and resur- 
rection, what is to be thence inferred ? It is 
not claimed that Christ ever went again on 
this gospel errand, or that he ever sent an 
angel, or departed saint to repeat His offers of 
salvation. But this we know, that He never 
expressed a desire for the conversion of the 
lost, after death ; that He never let fall a word 
which so much as hints at any such future 
probation; that, on the contrary, He was 
always in His preaching shutting the door 
against any hope in the future ; always urging 
those who listened to Him to repent, lest they 
should perish, to agonize that they might 
enter in ; declaring Uiat many should seek to 
enter and should not be able, because seeking 
in the wrong way, and after the door was shut ; 
and then winding up all His teachings by 
affirming, as His hearers understood Him, the 
everlasting punishment of those dying unsaved. 

This in itself is decisive. But if we add, 
that supposing Christ to have preached to the 
lost, He could only have preached to a very 
small part of the mighty host gathered from 
the ages of human sin into that dreary under- 
world ; that there is not a word of evidence as 
to a single soul's heeding or accepting His 
offer of salvation ; that Jude comes afterward 
with his positive testimony of the still un- 
repentant sinners of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
and then John, the beloved disciple, most fully 
knowing Christ's thought, and sharing His 
Spirit, and giving His last utterances, comes 
testifying that the whole world of lost 
spirits stiU seethes in unquenchable hate and 
unquenchable fire, there would seem small 
reason for building a doctrine of probation on 
these equivocal texts. Even admitting such 
probation proved, such proof would demonstrate 
that the preaching of the gospel to the lost 
after death would be casting pearls before swine. 

Another ground of argument for a future 
probation is that Ood's benevolence and His 
justice require that there should be future 
opportunities of salvation. There are multi- 
tudes who go through life with no adequate 
sense of sin, who are so circumstanced that 



they neither hear nor read the gospel, know 
little or nothing of the great redemption through 
Christ, who have little or no thought about 
their souls, about God, about the hereafter. 
Many such untaught, unthinking souls sin 
without purpose to offend God, sin vrithout 
malice in their hearts against Him, sin through 
the pressure of sudden and fierce temptation, 
and with no friendly counsel or warning, to 
help them stand fast, sin through the tre- 
mendous bias forced upon them by the taint of 
ancestral blood. There are thousands of such 
scattered through our land, poor wretches that 
become drunkards, libertines, gamblers, through 
a physical predestination as resistless as fate ; 
throngs of street gamins in our great cities that 
never had a home or knew a mother's kiss, or 
love, growing up into vice and crime by a 
necessity as inexorable as that which breeds 
pestilence and death out of fit conditions; 
multitudes that have lived beyond the reach 
of revivals and religious teachings ; and over all, 
the millions of the heathen who never knew 
of Christ, never had a gospel hope breathed in 
their ears, never knew anything but idolatry 
and barbarism, and their nameless cruelties, 
lusts, woes. Is it just, now, so the argument 
for fixture probation runs — ^is it just for God 
to cut off all such sinners, and without another 
chance, thrust them into endless punishment ? 

That is a question which only God can 
answer. He understands the case quite as 
well as any that plead for a future opportunity 
of repentance. He knows exactly all tiie 
hereditary taints, physical tendencies, moral 
deformities, reUgious deprivations, pagan sur^- 
roundings, prejudicial conditions and influences 
with which every moral agent has to do. And 
He knows His own government, knows exactly 
what He proposes to accompHsh by it, and 
exactly what the methods are to the securing 
of that end. And having given to the world 
the infinite pledge of His all-embracing love in 
the dying Christ of Calvary, it is past question 
that He will so administer His government, 
and so deal with all His creatures that no 
stain will even be cast upon His benevolence 
or His justice. But what He will do in any 
given case, it is alone for Him to say. There 
is, it may be, a mighty mystery here, as to the 
final condition of those to whom no knowledge 
of the truth in Christ has come. And it is 
not for us to lift the veil, and declare that 
about which God keeps silence. 

The Scriptures on these matters say nothing 
directly. But what they do say famishes no 
(ground for the doctrine of hope after death. 
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"Wlien we recall the doom of the Antedilavian 
world, a doom brought upon it by corruptions 
which Ood could no longer endure ; when we 
remember the terrific overthrow of Sodom and 
the cities of the plain because the cry of their 
utter vileness had come up into Gbd's ears and 
demanded Tengeance ; when we consider the 
mighty destrudbion of the Ganaanites, and the 
Moabites, and Phenicians, and Assyrians, and 
the innumerable other nations that have 
disappeared from history, and all because of 
the abominations in which they have wallowed ; 
when we recall their rejection of the light they 
had in the works of CM, the testimonies of 
tradition, the witness of their own consciences ; 
When we remember the stifling of all noble 
'instincts, the riotlag in the worst lusts, and 
▼ices, and crimes which has been uniyersally 
characteristic of such nations in all ages; 
when we recount such fiEkcts, there is cut away 
ail foundation for this theory of future pro- 
bation. Scripture records and Scripture 
teachings alike agree in declaring this current 
sentiment about sin which seeks to excuse it 
on the ground of ignorance or misfortune, to 
be a prodigious sophistry. The Bible has no 
sympathy with such apologies, asks for no 
such defenders of its doctrines. It has only 
one name for sin, whether before Christ or 
after Christ, whether committed against the 
law written in the book or the law written in 
the heart. From Genesis to Bevelation its 
one utterance is " There is none righteous, no, 
not one : They are all gone out of the way. 
They are together become unprofitable, there 
is no difference ; *' Jew and Gentile are alike. 
" All have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God." And because they have so sinned, 
consciously and wilf ally, there is one declara- 
tion made concerning all, *' As. many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without 
law ; and as many as have sinned in the law 
shall be judged by the law." 

Sympathy for men cursed by sin is a good 
thing. But let us take heed that we do not 
push ours beyond God's, and fly in the face of 
His witness about how He will deal with 
sinners. Whatever theory of future probation 
stands, must stand on the first three chapters 
of Romans as well as on the Sermon on the 
Mount. We shall gain nothing by saving 
God*s benevolence at ti^e expense of impeaching 
His veracity. But of sin and its palliations more 
in another connection. 

m. 

IT is further objected to future endless punish- 
ment thatit dishonours G^ by implying and 



necessitating the perpetual existence of evil* 
The argument is, that God being all-loving- 
must infinitely desire the submission and 
extermination of whatever offends Him and ia 
hurtful to His creatures. And being all- 
powerful as well as all-loving. He will of course 
bring His omnipotence to bear and extirpate 
evil from the universe. Hence, to suppose its 
continued, its eternal existence impugns alike 
God's goodness and His ahnightiness. 

This objection with its swift and plausible* 
logic makes short work of God's moral govern- 
ment, and of all Scripture teachings. But let 
us examine it a little. There are various 
things to be considered before we can step 
from premise to conclusion. First of all, this 
logic, if it proved anything, would demonstrate 
that evil could not exist at all in God's uni- 
verse. As the all-loving all-beneficent one, 
He must as truly desire to ke^ sin out of ECa 
dominions, as to put it out after it has once 
got in. Ajid being the all-powerful He will of 
necessity assert His ommpotence and shut 
every door, and bar out for ever such a foul 
disturber of the happiness of his creatures^ 
such a potent fomentor of rebellion against 
Himself. If He fail of doing this, by this 
method of reasoning, He Is proved less than 
infinitely benevolent, or infinitely power- 
ful. Such logic limps. For sin exists, and se 
does God. Yet in spite of sin He is the absolnto 
goodness, and works all things after the counsel 
of His wUl. 

The real trouble in the problem of evil, it is 
easy to see, is not ite continued, or even its 
eternal existence, but its existence at alL The 
statement of Archbishop Whately on this point, 
though made years ago, is sonvincing and 
unanswerable : '' I will undertake to explain to 
any one the Jinal condemnation of the wicked, 
if he will explain to me the existence of the 
wicked ; if he will explain vriby God does not 
cause all those to die in the cradle, of whom 
He foresees, that when they grow up, they will 
lead a sinful life. The thmg cannot be ex- 
plained. All we can say is, that for some 
unknown cause, evil is unavoidable. Now it is 
a manifest absurdity to attempt to explain and 
limit the operations of an unknown cause . . . 
Unthinking people are apt to fancy that a 
difficulty is itself diminished if the thing is 
diminished about which the difficulty arises. I 
suppose most persons, if they were told of some 
one having changed several tons of lead into 
gold, would at once reject the account as an 
idle tale ; but if they weretold that it was only 
a few grains, some, I imagine, would feel less 
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confidence in the falsity of the report. And 
yet, if the difficulty is to conceive how lead can 
become gold, that difficulty ia not at all lessened 
by lessening the quantity of the metal. And 
it is so with some unthinking persons in respect 
of the present subject. If they can devise 
some theory which will explain away a great 
part of tlie supposed amount of evil in the uni- 
verse, they hastily conclude that they have 
exphuned away, some part at least, of the 
difficulty presented by the existence of evil, 
whereas the difficulty would remain precisely 
the same. And of this, no explanation can be 
found by human reason, or is to be found in 
the Scripture." 

There is no gainsaying this logic. 80 fax 
as His perfections are concerned, any reason 
which God had for pennitting sin to come in, 
is, for aught we know, ample reason for per- 
mitting sin to stay, and to stay for ever. This 
we know, that God did not exclude sin ; did not 
banish it after its first dire manifestation ; did 
not annihilate those whom sin had infected and 
start the race anew ; did not narrow down the 
sphere of sin to the fewest possible individuals, 
shutting' them up in alazar-house, and protect- 
ing the rest from the dread infection ; did not 
limit the duration within which sin should 
wield its tyranny over the race. These are 
facta, facts giving for six thousand years one 
witness about the nature and tendencies and 
results of sin. It follows that, for aught we 
can say, a like state of things may continue six 
thousand years or six thousand eons, or for- 
evermore. In short, no man can give a reason 
for the final extinction of sin, that is not in the 
nature of the case a stronger reason for its 
original exclusion. 

All these endeavours to rescue God*s benevo- 
lence and justice by providing for Him a future 
opportunity of showing mercy break down just 
here. They make Him benevolent and just in 
the ages to come at the expense of being unlov- 
ing, unfair and unjust now. And here in part 
lies their sophistry. If it is unfair to condemn 
men to ahopeless future who come into existence 
weighted down with the curse of ancestral sins, 
blinded, demoralized, deadened, by evil condi- 
tions, what shall we say of that divine constitution 
of thing* that by the relentiess law of heredity, 
fastens upon the children the curse of their 
father's sins ? "What shall we say furtheimore 
of that providential ordering of human affairs, 
whereby the vast bulk of the race has been bom 
in the thick night and amid the hopeless woes 
of idolatry? Giving such unfortunate souls 
another chance in the world to come does not 



help mattes. They must enter that just as- 
heavily weighted with evil propensions, just as- 
uniavourably conditioned for moral transforma- 
tion as when they began their present proba- 
tion. If human reason is to make fini^ pro- 
nouncement, the only way out of the difficulty 
is, with Mr. IngersoU and Mr. Mill, to deny 
that God, if there be a God, is supremely good 
and powerful. 

But the Scriptures recognize no such dilemm& 
in God's management and allow no such methods 
of clearing HIb character. From Genesis ta 
Bevelation the theory on which God deals with 
men is, that, ** The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth 
in unrighteousness: because that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them; for 
God hath showed it unto them. For the 
invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His etemtd 
power and Godhead : so that they are without 
excuse. . . . For as many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law ; and 
as many as have sinned in the law shall bo 
judged by the law. For when the Gentiles^ 
which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these having not 
the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts*. 
Their consdenoe also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing, or else 
excusing one another " (Bom. i. 18-20, and iL 
12, 14, 16). 

This Scripture is clear and decisive. Tried 
by God's stimdard, one and the same for all 
men and for all ages, ** there is no differenc^.*^ 
Bom of poisoned blood, bom with evil appetites^ 
bom under the shadow of Baal, or Moloch,, 
or Juggernaut, bom where the name of the 
true God has never been heard, nor a sound 
of the gospel of His Son ever been lisped — ^wo 
have God's Word for it that tried by the light 
of nature and of conscience— all the world 
becomes guilty, and every mouth is stopped. 
And notwithstanding God is over all infinitely 
good, infinitely just, and blessed forever. 

But there are other difficulties which the 
doctrine of another chance with its outcome of 
restoration overlooks. It assumes that God 
has only to present the offers of salvation and 
swing tiie door of hope to make sure of the 
final recovery of all who die impenitent. But 
how is this to be brought about ? There is 
only one name given under heaven among* 
men whereby they must be saved. If men ar& 
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converted in that future time, it must needs 
be by the presentation of the same truth, the 
appeals of the same gospel, the exhibition of 
the same divine love, the influence of the same 
divine spirit which avail now to reconcile men 
to God. What then is to so empower these 
means of grace in a future state as to render 
them more effective than they now are 7 They 
fail here to subdue the enmity of the heart, 
as we have sad occasion to know in the 
cases of some very near our hearts. All God 
is, all He can say and do ; all those who love 
Him and love souls can say and do, all the Holy 
Spirit who convinces of sin can do, does not 
avail to stop multitudes from lying, stealing, 
committing adultery, murder ; does not avail 
to take the pride, and selfishness, and re- 
bellion out of the great mass of those who 
live in gospel lands. Not only so, but in spite 
of all these influences and efforts on the part 
of God and men, veiy many grow more and 
more indifferent, worldly, neglectful of God*8 
commands, unconcerned as to their souPs 
salvation. And not a few seem by these very 
agencies to have the spirit of antagonism to 
God fiercely roused wilhin them, and rush off 
into the vilest excesses. 

What now is to subdue these appetites so 
long dominant, this will so long set in 
antagonism to God, these desires so long 
accustomed to mastery ? The gospel has ex- 
Iiausted its arguments and appeals, and is a 
spent gospel. The Spirit has used all the 
agencies at His command to move the heart, 
and is a rejected Spirit Holiness has no new 
attractions to offer, God no new piW to dis- 
close, no new power to display. Li short, 
there is nothing that can be brought to bear 
to persuade the soul after death that has not 
been brought to bear upon it before and failed. 

Moreover everything goes to show that all 
character tends to fixation, that thoughts, 
desires, feelings, choices, all tend to work 
themselves permanently into the soul till it is 
like the porcelain passed through the furnace, 
tinted and shaped beyond the possibility of 
being reooloureid or recast. Nothing is truer 
than the psychological law, whereby men so 
weave their destinies that tlie time ultimately 
comes when he that is holy will, by a self- 
created necessity, continue to be holy still, 
and he that is filthy, filthy still, whether it be 
for a score of years or a score of ages. And 
this law of the soul is what the restoration 
doctrine overlooks. It forgets that men may 
as truly determine what their eternities shall 
be as their Uves. If they can reject God for 



forty years they can reject Him for forty eons 
If they can spurn the blood of the cross for a 
generation, they can for a hundred generations. 
If God and Christ and the Spirit, doing their 
utmost in this life, cannot subdue the pride, 
the selfishness, the rebellion of the heart, there ' 
is not the sUghtest ground for supposing they 
can do it in the life to come. Our Lord's ^ 
explanation of His inability to persuade His 
countrymen of His Messiahship, and of the 
truths of His salvation, was, '* They seeing see 
not, and hearing they hear not, nei&er do they 
understand. For this people's heart is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed ; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should 
heal them." Not all the love, and wisdom, 
and power of Jesus Christ could make such 
bUnded, stupefied, dead souls feel concern 
about salvation. And the express witness of 
Scripture is that persistence in sin invariably 
tends to produce a seared conscience, an 
adamantine heart, to put off lies upon the soul 
which it shall believe to its own final and 
hopeless condemnation. 

It may possibly be replied to this that the 
punishment to be visited upon men in that 
future state will subdue men's hearts and 
bring them to accept the gospel and the Christ 
once rejected. This is shifting the argument 
and surrendering the plea of probation on the 
ground of justice. An J thus we are thrown 
back upon the question already discussed as to 
the extent of the punishment taught in Scrip- 
ture. That we found to be aioniati, as unending 
as the happiness of the blessed or the existence 
of God. But supposing the argument Apen, 
and admitting for the theory's sake,* that the 
end of punishment is the reform of the 
offender, the answer to this plea is, that 
the witness of facts without and withhi the 
Scriptures is positive and emphatic against 
it. I'he declarations of those having most 
experience with criminals is almost a unit 
on this point. The longer they have to do 
with jails and prisons the less faith they 
have in the reform of convicts apart from 
the gospel of the grace of God. The 
corrupting tendencies of crime are so strong, 
the virus of its terrible infection is so 
all-pervading and powerful, that the vast 
majority of men once betrayed into a life of 
outlawry continue therein. All police head- 
quarters from Maine to California have their 
rogue's gallery, a collection of the x^hotographs 
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of the leading tliieves, confidence men, bur- 
glars, counterfeiters and felons of the country. 
Not a few of them have served out sentences 
in half the prisons of the land. All of them 
. have been repeatedly arrested, fined, impri- 
, soned, and in some form or other punished for 
' their misconduct. Yet their pictures are kept 
1 in the certain confidence that as fast as their 
sentences expire they will return tp their evil 
courses ; and they rarely disappoint such ex- 
pectations. It wonld be quite within the 
limits of truth to affirm that for every adult 
criminal who is reformed by prison discipline, 
at least fifty cling to their old ways, and go 
from bad to warse. 

And the Scripture testimony is of a piece 
with all other. .The judgments of God, 
tremendous as they were, did not subdue 
Pharaoh, nor Ahab, nor Jezebel, nor the Jews 
as a people, nor any of the nations round 
about upon whom God's hand was so often 
and so heavily laid. Indeed, one of the chief 
accusations brought against Israel was that 
God had chastised them till the whole body 
was one mass of wounds, bruises, and putri- 
fying sores, and nevertheless the punishment 
had availed nothing; that, notwithstanding 
sudden judgments, the people had revolted 
more and more, had made their faces harder 
than a rock in rebellion against God. And 
because of the utter fulure of all such punish- 
ment to induce repentance, God was com- 
pelled at last to sweep the land as with 
the besom of destruction and blot out the 
nation. 

So will it be as to the effect of punishment 
in the time to come. The lost spirits re- 
served in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day, for all 
these long ages of penalty, give no tokens of 
penitence. The devils of our Saviour's time 
besought Him not to thrust them into the 
abyss of their final torment, but they had 
no plea for pardon, no cry for salvation to 
offer. And when, in the visions of John, the 
fearful judgments of the last times are visited 
upon men, the record runs thus : ** And men 
were scorched with great heat, and blaspliemed 
the name of God which hath power over these 
plagues. They repented not to give Him glory. 
And the fifth angel poured out his vial upon 
the seat of the beast ; and his kingdom was 
full of darkness ; and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of 
heaven because of their pains and their sores. 



and repented not of their deeds. . . . And 
there fell upon men a great hail out of heaven, 
every stone about the weight of a talent ; and 
men blasphetned God because of the plague of 
the hail " (Rev. xvi. 9, 10, 11, 21). Then in 
Bev. ix. 20, 21, we find this agreeing record 
as to the effect of plagues, *' And the rest of the 
men which were not killed by these plagues 
yet repented not of the works of their hands, 
that they should not worship devils, and idols 
of gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and 
of wood; which neither could see, nor hear, 
nor walk ; neither repented they of their 
murders, nor of their sorceries, nor tiieir fomica* 
tions, nor of their thefts.*' 

Language could not be clearer, more 
emphatic than this. And it will be noted that 
it bears not only against the future restoration 
of the sinners of Christendom, but against that 
of the sinners of Paganism as well. For no 
description of such could be more exact than 
to say, that they " worship devils, and idols of 
gold, and silver, and brass, and stone, and of 
wood." And of these it is expressly affirmed 
that they '' repented not." 

If now there be added to these testimonies 
those explicit teachings of Scripture wherein 
it is declared that one sin against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, neither in this 
world nor in the world to come : that it were 
good for Judas if he had never been bom, 
a saying impossible to be true it Judas 
could ever attain eternal life ; that Dives 
in his life time received his good things 
— all of them — and Lazarus his e^ 
things ; that there is no bridging, nor 
crossing, nor filling up of that mighty gulf 
yawning evermore between the abode of the 
blessed and the lost ; and that those who are 
excluded from heaven are banished to the 
fellowship of the lost spirits for whom the 
blackness of darkness, and the pit of remediless 
woe, the torment that never ceases are the 
certain portion ; the theory of another chance 
after death for the unsaved, and their final 
restoration, appears to be nothing more than 
such stuff as dreams are made of. God is 
love, but He is a consuming fire as well. He 
lifted the cross on Calvary, but He thrust the 
rebel angels down into the pit He longs with 
infinite yearning to have men believe on His 
Christ and give Him dominion over their 
hearts : nevertheless, ** He that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him." 
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THAT man is to be pitied whoee best hope 
for the future is that there is no hell ; 
and yet the close observer of life detects the 
disagreeable truth that there are multitudes 
eager to snatch at everystraw of evidence tending 
to show to their eager credulity that future retri- 
bution is but a bugbear of the theologians. 
It is sad to see creatures endowed as men are, 
and with such possibilities before them, trying 
to figure out whether it will be safe to continue 
mean, or sensual, or dishonest, or self-indul- 
gent. I believe that theologians and Bible stu- 
dents do honestly differ on &ie subject of future 
punishment, and I respect the sincere and 
thoughtful opinions of all good men ; but I 
think it will be found a practical and ugly £etct 
that only too many will jump to the conclusion 
that since there is doubt and uncertainty 
expressed by influential men in regard to 
retribution after death they can venture to 
take the risk and continue in their shabby 
moralities, thinking of Ood only to remember 
that He is very merciful and will probably be 
satisfied with an occasional gush of sentiment. 
The masses who are in eager pursuit of present 
pleasure and profit, or who are doing something 
that conscience forbids, do not draw nice distinc- 
tious. They hear that a certain famous doctor 
of divinity has grave doubts of the certainty of 
punishment, and the good doctor is assuredly 
sincere in entertaining them, nor is it for me 
to condemn any man for saying openly what 
he believes ; but his grave doubts are distorted 
into jolly good reasons for " revelry at night " 
and for short measure and crooked bargains by 
day. I do not excuse people for such inferences 
from the good doctor*s doubts, or commend 
their logic, but merely state the practical 
outcome as embodied in human action. 

I do not believe that beneath the thin crust 
of earthly life there is a literal "lake of fire 
and brimstone " into which all who are not 
saved fall indiscriminately. The Magistrate 
of the universe is just, and will never send the 
seducer and the seduced to the same perdition 
even though both continue in evil. Both the 
Bible and the universal sense of justice agree 



that the number of stripes and moral desert 
must correspond. 

Neither do I believe in heavenly streets 
paved with literal gold, or with silver, as many 
would now perhaps prefer. We do not think 
of all the good people whom we believe to have 
gone to heaven as perpetually twanging 
golden harps. Were this a fact, remembering 
the musical abilities of some of the truest saints 
on earth, even those in glory might be tempted 
to say with the Psalmist, '*0h, that I had 
wings like a dove 1 for then I would fly away 
and be at rest in the wilderness.'* 

If I take my child upon my knee and try to 
describe to him the great world into which he 
will eventually go and act, I must employ 
simple and familiar imagery drawn from within 
the child's limited circle of knowledge. Some 
literal soul present might say. Why do you not 
portray the world as it really exists instead of 
making the nursery and play-room the type of 
it ? The obvious answer would be that only 
through his nursery and play-room can he as 
yet obtain any idea of the great world at all. 

The spiritual life beyond the dbange of death 
is more incomprehensible to the average mind 
than the affairs and conditions of mature life 
to a child. Our divine Father can, of necessity, 
give us but vague and partial knowledge of that 
unknown future, and only by imagery drawn 
from what is now familiar to us* Hence all 
things in our earthly state that are suggestive 
of beauty, value, gladness and blessedness are 
employed as symbols of the eternal condition 
of tiiose who overcome evil. Is it not equally 
true that all that is most dark, terrible and 
wofol in human experience enters into the 
sombre imagery of the state of such as are over- 
come by evil ? 

No Christian mother ever bore within her 
bosom as tender a heart as that of Jesus Christ. 
No one ever showed such immeasurable love 
for humanity as He who died for it on Calvary, 
and yet where in the whole range of literature 
can there be found more solemn and awful 
words of warning than were uttered by this 
merciful Saviour ? If such language as his has 
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any sense it means that the wildest Wall Street 
gambling is safe and conservative action com- 
pared with his oourse who risks his fatare wel- 
fare on the hope that God has no serious con- 
troversy with evil and with those who cling to 
it in spite of warning and entreaty. There is 
ioo much at stake here, and the weight of 
evidence is on the wrong side. The month of 
last December was almost wholly bright and 
43tormless, and yet the daily press was lurid 
with the horrors of suicide. Throughout the 
sunny days and moon-lit, star-lit nights, with 
the festival of Christian hope so near, many 
nevertheless found an ** outer darkness '* so 
terrible that they plunged out of it, any- 
where, in their unendurable despair and 
suffering. 

We have known of some who were practically 
in hell before death. Most of us are now ac- 
quainted with those who are suffering daily and 
hourly torture in body or mind, or both, as the 
result of wrong-doing. The power to enjoy 
evil, or even to derive temporary advantage 
of it, has gone for ever. Surely now they will 
loathe and forsake it. Beason counsels them 
80 to do, friends urge it, and failing vital powers 
warn against delay. They may loathe tbe 
torturing evil, but do they forsake it ? How 
seldom I It would seem that both opportunity 
and every possible motive were here present to 
inspire to a heroic effort to break one*s chains, 
but, as a rule, there is apparently either only 
imspeakable dread, dreary apathy, or religious 
ceremonial, but no wholesome moral change. 
If we thus find the sinfiil soul goingaway from 
God and good with a downward and increasing 
impetus that no degree of earthbr suffering can 
check or reverse, is it not rau^er vague and 
bold speculation which asserts that somewhere, 
somehow, and at some time it will begin to re- 
ascend again, and so recover the almost infinite 
space that has been lost ? For oue I do not 
wish to take any such chances. 

The pubhc have had the subject of future 



retribution before them in many aspects of latCt 
and the Christian Union, with its wonted fair- 
ness, has given all sides a hearing. Would it 
not be well now to have a change ? The most 
severe and sombre of theologians will admit 
that the doctrine of eternal happiness is in the 
Bible as truly as that of endless punishment 
and, fortunately, they have had no hand in 
fashioning this final home of the redeemed soul. 
We cannot give a very definite or materiaUstic 
account of this heaven, but we know that it is 
the immediate dwelling place of Hhn who 
created the sunshine, the flowers, and the perfect 
Ipve that casts out fear. 

If there were not frightful danger for us all 
from this awful mystery of evil, Christ would 
not have come in our behalf ; but since He has 
come we are forewarned, forearmed, and given 
a vantage ground which secures us the victory 
if we will do our patt. To us all come the 
inspiring and ennobling words, '' To him that 
overcometh wUl I grant to sit with Me in My 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set 
down with my Father in His throne." Christ 
here recc^^nizes the eternal truth that enduring 
kingly rank can only be attained by achieving 
kingly character. 

The reigning family of the universe will 
eventually be composed of those who, through 
Him, have overcome evil; and this supreme 
victory is best won by the patient and cheerful 
performance of our homely and daily duties. 
The wife and mother, armed with fEuth and 
smiles, not only overcomes her own dark 
enemies, but half wins the battle for her house- 
hold ; and you plain, hard-working men, who 
live clean. God-fearing lives while providing 
food for the bodies and knowledge for the minds 
of your children, you will receive a promotion 
before long which will astonish you for ever and 
ever. Surely the glad certainty of regal and 
eternal glory is better than a fearful hope — too 
often the spawn of a depraved wish — ^that 
there is no hell. 
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THE DUTY OF THE PULPIT.— THE FUTURE PUNISHMENT OF THE 

WICKED AS A SUBJECT OF PREACHING. 

Bt Eev. Msadx G. Williams. 



RECENT circumstances have served to 
bring into unwonted prominence this 
dread topic. The present agitation is due 
more to those who have assailed and spumed 
it, than to us whose duty it has been to 
proclaim it. It would seem that in modem 
times, until the last few weeks, comparatively 
little use has been found in our pulpits for the 
teachings of Scripture concerning ihe destiny 
of those who sin against God and reject His 
salvation. Unbelievers have noticed this, our 
neglect, and have made much of it. Our 
• Libend Christians, in their conventions, have 
been charging for years that we were afraid to 
declare it ; and in their ridicule of the doctrine 
have likened it to the old, discarded belief in 
witches, and to the fossil remains of animal 
monstrosities of an extinct age. 

The inquiry forces itself. Have we not too 
much withheld this part of our message to men ? 
There are certain features of our age which, 
perhaps unconsciously to ourselves, have had 
influence to restrain and limit our utterances 
on this subject, and have tended to beget the 
impression that the pulpit can be allowed no 
office except to soothe and comfort. The word 
humanity, in some of its aspects, has taken a 
deep hold on us in this day. Tenderness and 
sentiment have been developed by the closer 
contacts with our fellow-men. We cannot 
bear to think of any suffering. Even for the 
dumb animals pity is awakened, and the courts 
interpose for their protection. This sensitive* 
ness, too, leads us to excessive sympathy, often 
at the sacrifice of the higher interests of 
society for outrageous criminals, and we 
are stirred more by their misfortune as 
sufferers under the law, than by their guilt 
as violators of it. 

This development, in the line of sympathy 
and love, is beautiful ; but in the light of it we 
can imderstand why certain Bible doctrines, 
which tend more to the Godward side of the 
truth, may have a bitter taste to the spiritual 
palate. Hence, in regard to the guilty sinner 
as he stands before God, there is a disposition 



to turn away the face, and not to think upon 
the question, or at all events, to say as little as 
possible about it. 

Then again, in the esthetic culture of the 
times, there has come a fastidious and effem- 
inate sentiment which protests against the 
mention even of those subjects which may shock 
its calmness and gentihty, and which seems 
ready to appeal from Scripture to the nervous 
sensibilities as a new criterion. 

The question of the truth of the doctrine of 
future punishment I enter not upon. I do not 
forget that such discussion is now newly called 
for. But what all the EvangeUcal creeds of 
Christendom, including especially the doctrinal 
basis of the Evangelical AlHance, so decidedly 
afi&rm on this subject, I assume still to be the 
unshaken general belief. I seek only to present 
a few considerations which entitle and demand 
for it at all times a just and proportionate 
attention in our preacliing. 

The chief reason is, because it is so fully and 
conspicuously revealed in Scripture. To a 
plain reader it is as obvious as any teaching 
of the Bible whatever. The Westmimter Review, 
the great organ of the Freethinkers and 
Eationalists of England, says : — *' It cannot be 
denied that prima facie the Scripture seems to 
be in favour of the ordinary doctrine concerning 
the punishment of the wicked in the world to 
come. Theodore Parker made the same ac- 
knowledgment, though disclaiming for him- 
self the authority of that book. 

It is significant that the most direct and 
explicit statements of this truth are found 
throughout the New Testament, which, an 
advance upon the Old Testament, is so generally 
regarded, as the fuller revelation of love. Jo)&n 
the Baptist, the four EvangeHsts, the Apostles 
Paul, Peter, and Jude, and Jesus the Lord, all 
announce it. And of the New Testament 
statements, specially frequent and forcible are 
those given us by the Apostle John, and those 
which fell from the lips of the Saviour ; one, 
the sweet-tongued speaker, who has written, 
" God is love ; " and the other the Lord Him- 
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self, who, all-compassion, was also the Truth, 
and who, able to look Qver into the unseen 
world, could tell us of Lazarus in his bliss, and 
Dives in his woe. 

As enforcing the duty of speaking plainly, 
and in just measure, upon this subject, we are 
particularly to remember the Master's practice. 
Not that the utterances of disciples and 
prophets, when inspired of God, are of less 
authority, but the fact iJiat Christ Himself so 
often and so emphatically announced it, should 
certainly relieve us of any delicacy or reluctance 
in declaring the same* And when, like the 
husbandmen who beat one servant, and stoned 
another, and killed a third, whom the pro- 
prietor had sent to them, any of our hearers 
refuse the arguments of reason which may bear 
on this question, or cavilling at inspiration, 
are disposed to question or reject the text which 
comes from* epistle or psalm, then we will 
bring before them Jesus as the great authenti- 
cator of the doctrine, fain hoping, as did the 
lord of the vineyard when he sent his last 
messenger, " they will reverence my son." 
It is a telling fact that the greater part, and 
the most teriific part of the Bibte*s communi- 
cation of this truth is found in the words of 
the meek and tender Saviour. If any are 
disposed to deny the equal authority of all the 
sacred writings, and to attach importance to 
its different parts according to the standing of 
the writer or. speaker who utters them, it 
should to such persons be a most powerful 
consideration that Jesus Christ is pre-eminently 
the revealer of this severe and awful truth. 
Not only the fact of future punishment and its 
eternity, but all the terrible forms of imagery 
with which it has been invested, have been 
spoken by His lips. 

This being so, we will be pardoned for 
challenging that sentiment which, whether 
under the conceit of a tenderer humanity or 
the dilettanteism of deUcate sensibilities, con- 
strains a man to ignore this topic. For since 
Christ's love to men, infinitely more tender 
than ours can ever be, did not sway Him from 
so speaking, surely it is the height of presump- 
tion to assume that we are restrained by the 
depth of our sympathy with the Divine mercy, 
or a deeper sensitiveness for our fellows. 
With no minister can this solemn and painful 
theme ever be a favourite one. Could it be 
avoided consistently with fidelity, perhaps none 
would ever discourse on it. But when we feel 
reluctance to the subject, because of its severity, 
or the revolt of our sensibilities against it, or 
our unwillingness to appear as intimidators of 



the people, or from the honest but mistaken 
supposition that while the doctrine is true it is 
not wise or prudent to use it, or whatever may 
be the reason or the temptation to withhold this 
testimony — it becomes us, at such times, seri- 
ously to ponder the Master's woe pronounced 
on him who ''shall be ashajned of me and 
of my words,** 

Again, in our tenderness for the sinner, at 
thought of the doom which awaits his impeni- 
tence, let us guard lest we lose our sense of 
God's holiness, andour jealousy for His honour. 
If we shudder at the thought of His righteous 
threatenings, let us be " astonished and horribly 
afraid" at the outrageous wickedness of the 
day. There are two sides to this matter of 
tender sensibilities. We are shocked at 
mention of hell and retribution, but much more 
should we be shocked at the enormity, and the 
shame, and the persistence of the sin of man, 
who not only tramples on God's law, but on 
His love in Christ. 

Furthermore, this should be one of the sub- 
jects of preaching, because it comes right home 
to the thoughts and the bosoms of men. There 
are some doctrines of our Christian faith which 
we may beUeve the people do not often think 
about, or take much interest in, and this is felt 
as a reason for not preaching them. They are 
not immediately practical, and there is so little 
in the daily thoughts of men that these subjects 
take hold of. But not so with this one. It is 
probably more in the minds of the unsaved 
than any other religious topic. With many, 
indeed, it is the only link which connects their 
thoughts with eternal things. They do think 
about it, and about nothing are they so curious 
as the question of their future destiny. They 
try to disbelieve this doctrine, too, and if we 
let it alone in our preaching we may be assured 
they do not let it alone, but are trying, many 
of them, by every specious argument, to dis- 
possess their minds of its truth, while we are 
giving it the go-by. How often do ministers, 
when in close interviews with the unconverted, 
find this the sticking-point ; and from whatever 
quarter we present the question of personal 
religion, they speedily work their way thither, 
and in earnest though often crude and un- 
reasoning opposition, cry out against this 
doctrine of the Church. Thus we are but in 
the current of their own thinking when we 
speak on this subject, and the avidity with 
which the reading pubhc has received all per- 
taining to it that has come from the press 
recently, only reveals the intensity of their 
interest. 
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The noi^^ «<»BBiM» idaetanoe to this pr each- 
m^s \^hica w« mini^tcfs feel, is that it appears 
^tu.^vemJi^ ^o iii$e the element of fear in per- 
i>«ti^lirt^ m^iv i>th«r subjects are more con- 
)(^aKd Sv> our spirits. But there are two con- 
:>iUcttit;kH&^ CO the other hand : 

I. U is nUwavs right to nse tJie Truths what- 
^Yvr bo its oWplexion. We have nothing to 
Uo vUh its being gentle or severe. We are 
to ^^ this part of Ood*s revelation simply 
Kc«^us^ it is part of that Word, M of which 
i» pnxtitAble for ** correction and instruction in 
ri^httH)nsness." 

2« While this doctrine is not to he used 
•imply for the terror it may inspire, yet is it 
true that God has assigned the element of fear 
a place in our religious convictions. The 
Scriptures throughout recognize and make use 
of this element. Bunyan, in his wonderful 
allegory, is not astray in depicting God's work 
in the soul, when he introduces his Pilgrim as 
an inhabitant in the City of Destruction, and 
represents his start in the way as being prompted 
by consideration of the doom which overhangs 
him if he remains. Just as Paul, in Bomans, 
begins his grand presentation of the gospel, by 
the most solemn and portentous announcement, 



that " the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men." Objectors talk about being beyond the 
low motive of fear. Very good ; if only they 
have attained that state o{ perfection which 
casteth out fear! But for ordinary mortals 
there is no reason why the Divine threatenings, 
as truly as the promises, should not be cogent 
motives. 

If I may add a single word, it must be ia 
regard to the manner of speaking on this theme. 
The Lord Jesus spoke words inexpressibly ter- 
rible to the sinner, but He did it in love, yearn- 
ing, and with tears over the impenitence and 
stiff-neckedness of men. Paul, speaking of 
certain ones who were the enemies <k the cross 
of Christ, and whose end, he plainly declares, 
**is destruction,*' yet says he does it **weep» 
ing." Bonar, bf Scotland, once mentioning to- 
McCheyne, as his text the previous Sunday, 
''The wicked shall be turned into hell,'* the 
latter immediately asked, ** Were you able, to 
preach it with tenderness ? ** The whole direc- 
tion, then, as to the manner in this painful 
and unwelcome duty, is expressed in the 
inspired rule, *' Spealang the Truth in love.*' 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT AS EXHIBITED IN THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 



Bt Bet. Mosbs Stuabt. 
Prof, Scie, LU^ in the TheoU Seminary at Andover. 



NEXT to the inquiry : Whether the soul is 
immoi-tal, stands in point of importance 
and interest, the question : Whether there is a 
state of reward and punishment beyond the ffrave, 
and whether that state is etebnal? A more 
fearftd question cannot be raised by the human 
mind, than by asking : Whether the punish- 
ment of the wicked in a future world, is to be 
regarded as endless ? 

No reflecting man can wonder, that so many 
among us are deeply agitated by this subject. 
While the great majority of Christians con- 
sider the inquiry, suggested by this last ques* 
tion, as answered, yea fully answered, by the 
Scriptures, yet there are not a few, who claim 
to be considered as Christians, whose minds 
are filled with difficulty in respect to the 
subject of endless misery in a future world ; 
and no inconsiderable number, who reject, 
even with scorn and contumely, the idea that 
such a doom for the human soul is possible. 

It is no part of my present object to enter 
the lists of controversy at large in regard to 
this subject. That many are greatly agitated 
in respect to it, is so far from being strange, 
or in itself criminal, that I could wish many 
thousands, who are now altogether indifferent 
with regard to every inquiry of such a nature, 
might be aroused to a state of deep concern. 
There is always more hope from a state of 
concern, than from one of apathy. Baxter 
says, that spiritual sloth has sent more souls 
to perdition, than all the other causes which 
can be named. 

Let us not despair of being listened to by 
such as are agitated in respect to a future 
state. If it be true that some have passed on 
to that condition, in which they can only look 
scorn and breathe contempt when the doctrine 
of endless punishment is mentioned, we will 
still hope, that in a land of gospel Ught and 
free inquiry, there are not many who have 
been able to attain to such a fearful attitude 
of mind. 

I can never think on the subject of future 
punishment, without spontaneously asking: 



Why should I disbelieve it ? If it be true, that 
there is no punishment of the wicked here- 
after, then I shall be as much a participator 
of all the good which is to ccnne, as if I were 
a believer in the doctrine of those who affirm 
this. The only reward for belief in this case, 
will be a hope, such arit is, during the present 
life, that I shall be happy hereafter, come 
what may in this world, or do what I may 
please to do. And yet, my conscience, in 
spite of myself, would be continually at war 
with such a hope, on such grounds. There is 
** a fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation which will devour the adversaries,*' 
implanted by our Maker in the human breast, 
in order to proclaim within us, that there is a 
God who will judge the world in righteousness, 
who abhors sin and loves holiness, and who 
will exhibit to the creatures of His power 
His love of the one and His hatred of the 
other. Conscience can be stilled in respect to 
these fears, only by doing to her the most 
absolute violence, binding her in chains, hood- 
winking her, or administering opiates in 
large quantities. The latter is the usual 
me^od of keeping her quiet. But alas f it is 
only a dreamy and feverish sleep that is pro- 
cured. Sins committed are followed by the 
fear of punishment, whether we will or not. 
This is the voice of God that speaks to the 
soul made ip^His image, but now degraded 
and defiiced by sin. Conscience whispers that 
retribution will come. We may stop our ears ; 
we may drown her voice with mu«c or with 
shoutii^ ; all these expedients are but tem- 
porary. When every aiiifice is wearied out, 
and every shout which overpowered the still 
small voice has ceased, then comes the tremen- 
dous whisper again. I9 our lonely recesses, 
in the dead of night, on the bed of sickness, in 
the hour of danger, of trial, of nusfortune — 
conscience whispers with an accent that pene- 
trates the inmost recesses of the soul : ^* There 
is a God who judgeth the earth " — •* God is 
angry with the wicked every day." 
Where, where, is an asylum from this stil 
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small voice, more terrific than the seven 
thunders which shake the throne of heaven ? 
Is it to be found in plunging deep into the 
pleasures of sense ? But how can it be found 
there? These are short, unsatisfying, often 
attended with satiety and disgust even in the 
very height of them ; and, at all events, they 
are but temporary. Shall the refage be found, 
then, in confident assertion, in presumptuous 
belief, that there is no future punishment ? But 
how will these alter the case ? The measures 
of a just God are not to be influenced by our 
declarations, nor by our presumption. When 
we have scoffed at His justice, or derided the 
moral retribution which He intends to make — 
there is no change in Him nor in His measures. 
When we call in question His Word ; or even 
labour to make it proclaim the future freedom 
of the wicked from all pimishment ; it is not 
the boldness of our assertions, nor the rashness 
of our criticisms on the Scriptures, nor the 
zeal with which we may contend for our pro- 
fessed belief in the common happiness of the 
pious and the impious, which can change the 
declarations of the Scriptures, or repeal one 
awful commination which they contain. There 
the assurance is given, that when the Saviour is 
seated on His throne of final judgment, and all 
nations are assembled before Him, He will 
separate them as a shepherd divides his sheep 
from the goats — to the one he will assign {cu^ 
alctfviov, to the other koXjoutw auoviov. The pun- 
ishment is characterized by the same adjective 
as the reward ; and if the life be endless in 
this case, then the punishment must also be end- 
less. If not, the whole declaration has no in- 
telligible meaning* 

With such an avowal before us as this, from 
the lips of Him who is Himself to be our final 
judge, is it acting a reasonable part, to shut 
our ears against it, and, in accordance with our 
wishes, maintain that even the Bible itself 
establishes the doctrine of universal salvation, 
or at least of ultimate universal restoration ? 
The laws of exegesis remonstrate against this 
conclusion ; and if they are not to be trusted, 
what confidence can we place in anything that 
we deduce from the Bible ? It lies on the very 
face of the Scriptures^ that heaven is no more 
aiHrmed to be endless, than heU is. An inter- 
pretation which makes the latter temporary, 
must shake our faith in the permanency of the 
former. The whole matter stands or falls 
together. 

I have been not a little surprised, therefore, 
at the violence which has often been put upon 
the words aliav aud ^vj, in order to show that 



they may designate a temporary period. It is 
indeed true, that they may be employed to de- 
signate a period wluch is in its own nature 
temporary ; but then it is plain enough in such 
cases, that they are employed in order to make 
the strongest expression of duration that the nature 
of the case will admit ; and they are chosen for 
such a purpose on the very ground, that they 
naturally designate an endless length of time. 
If not, then neither the Greek nor the Hebrew 
has the power of expressing this idea, nor any 
specific name for it. 

But I find myself unconsciously drawn into 
a train of reflections on this subject, which it 
is not my present design to pursue. My imme- 
diate object may be stated in a few words, and 
should be plainly stated in order that the reader 
may understand it. 

It has often been asserted by disputants re- 
specting the subject of future punishment, that 
the early periods of Christianity were strangers 
to the docl^ne of the endless misery of the wicked ; 
and, consequently, that all the assertions of 
such a doctrine are grounded only in the fears 
of men, or in pious fraud, or in a mistake re- 
specting the meaning of Scriptural language. 
When &ose who maintain the doctrine of end- 
less punishment appeal to the Bible in confirma- 
tion of it, they are told, that it is only by mis- 
interpreting the Bible, that such a doctrine can 
be made out from it. 

What then is the ultimate appeal, in a case 
of this nature ? It will be allowed, I suppose, 
by aU reasonable men, that the Scriptural 
writers employed language according to its 
usual meaning at the period when they wrote. 
A dispute, however, exists between those who 
affirm and those who deny the future and 
endless punishment of the wicked, whether 
the tisus loquendi of the Scriptures is of such a 
nature as to confirm the doctrine maintained 
by the former. No texts that can be brought 
will satisfy the latter, so long as they believe 
that the usages of ancient times, as to the' 
language in question, were contraiy to what 
the former class allege. In this state of 
things, then, it would seem desirable to consult 
other books besides the Bible — books written 
about the same period as the Scriptural ones, 
and presenting us with the usual views of 
those times in regard to the great subject 
before us. 

Should we find now, after such consultation, 
thai the common behef of the Jews, to whom 
the Scriptures were primarily addressed, was 
such as now generally prevails, i.e., that 
endless punishment was a matter of common 
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belief among them ; then we mnst come to the 
conclusion, either that the New Testament 
writers meant to teach the same doctrine, or 
else that they have, in an inexphcahle manner, 
left their writings in such a state, that the great 
mass of men have misunderstood and must 
naturally misunderstand them. Why did not 
the sacred writers exphcitly, plainly, purposely 
and avowedly, correct the common opinion 
among the Jews in respect to this subject? 
Honesty and fidelity would seem to have 
demanded this of them, if this opinion had 
been such as some allege it to have been. 

The book of Enoch was composed by a Jew, 
unusually familiar with the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and probably having some ac- 
quaintance with those of the New. It was 
composed, in all probabiUty, during the latter 
half of the first century of the Christian era. 
It was written by a serious man, and for 
serious purposes. The reward of the righteous 
and the punishment of the wicked are the 
great theme of the author's work. It may 
therefore be of some importance to discover 
what are the views of this writer respecting 
the future punishment of the wicked. It wiU 
help us to know what were the usual sentiments 
of his time, cherished by persons who reflected 
on the subject of religion. 

I may remark also, that the manner of the 
writer is such, when he speaks of this subject, 
as to shew that in his view it is not a contro- 
verted one — at least, that only mockers at all 
religion controverted it. He evidently expects 
that his readers will not call in question what 
he says about the nature or duration of the 
punishment to be inflicted upon the wicked. 
Such a position of course indicates that he 
utters only a common sentiment on this topic ; 
and if so, then we can get some light from 
what he says, concerning the rehgious opinions 
of his time. 

It is not my design to repeat all which the 
writer says on the subject before us. To do 
no, would be to make larger extracts from his 
book than is necessary ; and I should, more- 
over, be in danger of wearying the patience of 
the reader. I shall therefore omit the mere 
declarations, almost without number, that God 
^ will punish the wicked and reward the righteous ; 
for these, although they have a general and 
even important bearing on our subject at large, 
still do not determine the point how much or 
how long the wicked are to be punished. Let 
us conflne our attention, then, to those ^kissages 
which cast some light on the subject last 
named. 



I begin with the author's denunciation of 
the wicked in chap. 6, 5 seq. " Ye wicked in 
heart, no peace shall be to you ! Therefore 
your days shall you curse, and the years of 
your Hves shall perish ; perpetual execration 
shall be multiphed, and you shall not obtain 
mercy." 

The leader of the sinning an^i^els is thus 
sentenced by the Most High : " Bind Aza^el 
hand and foot ; cast him into darkness .... 
there shall he remain for ever ; cover his face 
that he may not see the light ; and in the great 
day of judgment let him be cast into the tire,'* 
chap. 10, 6 seq. 

In respect to the giants, the supposed progeny 
of sinning angels and the daughters of men, 
Michael is ordered to ** bind them for seventy 
generations underneath the earth, even to the 
day of judgment and of consummation, until 
the judgment, which will last for ever, be 
completed ; then shall they betaken away into 
the lowest depths of the fire in torments, and 
in confinement shall they be shut up for ever,' 
chap. 10, 15 seq. 

i^ain, in another place, the sinning angels 
are told by Enoch acting by special commission 
from Ood (so the book represents him) : << Judg- 
ment has been passed upon you ; your request 
[for pardon] wUl not be granted to you ; from 
this time forward never shall you ascend into 
heaven," chap. 14, 3 seq. Again : ** Never 
shall you obtain peace," chap. 16, 5. 

Afterwards Enoch is represented as taken 
by his conducting angel to see the place where 
the souls of the wicked are kept. Of them it is 
said : *' Abundant is their suffering until the 
time of the great judgment, the castigation, 
and the torment of those who continually 
execrate, whose souls are punished and bound 
there for ever," 22,12. So in 22,14, "Their 
souls shall not be annihilated in the day of 
judgment, neither shall they arise out of this 
place." 

In chap. 88, 2 seq., it is said of the wicked : 
** Better for them would it be, had they never 
been born. . . .. Impious men shall be afflicted 
in preseuce of the righteous and the elect . . . 
Nor thenceforward Bliall any obtain commisera- 
tion from the Lord of hpirits." 

Ch V). 89. 2, ** Never shall tliey [the wicked] 
obta u rcy, saith tlieLordof . pirits." Chap. 
46, 4. ** Uiii'kiiess hhall be their iiabitatiou, 
and .. > lu^ ;>aall be tiieir bed ; nor. fro tn their 
bed bii li Lu V hope to be again raised, because 
taey eKiitod not the name of the Lord ot 
spirits.'* And a«(iiin in 48, 11, ** In His 
preoc'uce siitid they [the wicked] fall, and not 
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be raised up again ; nor shall there be any one 
to take them out of His hands to lift them up ; 
for they have denied the name of the Lord of 
spirits, and of His Messiah." In 49, 11, is the 
like declaration : '' He who repents not before 
Him shall perish. Henceforth I will not have 
mercy upon them, saith the Lord of spirits.** 

Li chap. 64, 8, it is said of the paramours of 
the apostate angels : " The days of their life 
shall be consumed, but thfi days of their error 
{i,e, in which they will suffer the consequences 
of their error] shall be ixmumerable." In 66, 
9, 10, it is said of those who have denied the 
Lord of spirits: "They will perceive their 
oondenmation, day by day .... and as the 
infammation of &eir bodies shall be great, 
80 shall their spirits undei^o a change for 
ever." 

In chap. 67, 2 seq., Michael and Raphael 
are represented as beholding the punishment 
of the apostate angels ; then Michael eitclaims ; 
'' The severity of the judgment, of the secret 
judgment of the angels, the endurance of that 
severe judgment which has taken place and 
been made permanent, who is capable of be- 
holding, without being melted at the sight of 
it ? • . . . The Lord of spirits • • . • will bring 
upon them a secret judgment for ever and 
ever .... they alone shall receive their own 
judgment for ever and ever.*' 

In the like manner sinners among men are 
denounced : « Woe unto them who build up 
iniquity and oppression, and who lay the founda- 
Ation of fraud ; for suddenly shall they be sub- 
verted, and never obtain peacet" 98, 6. And 
jLgain in the sequel, v. 10, " When you Hall, 
He will not shew you mercy ; your Creator will 
xejoice in your destruction.** 

In chap. 94, 4, it is said of the iiddced who 
liave bound themselves by an oath to do evil : 
** The remedy is £ar removed £rom you on account 
of your sins.** In 96, 18 seq*, it is said respect- 
ing sinners : " Enow that you are destineii to 
the day of destruction ; hope not that sinners 
shall hve ; in process of time you shall die, 
for you are not marked for redemption . • • . 
To you there shall be no peace ; you shall 
eurely die suddenly.*' Again : '' Woe to you 
who build your houses by the labour of others . . . 
with the stone of crime ; I teU you that you 
shall not obtain peace ;*' 97 : 18. 

So in chap. 97, 7 seq., " Woe to you, ye 
sinners, ... in the flame of a blazing fire shall 
you be burned.** Chap. 102, 6, " But you, ye 
sinners, are for ever accursed; to you there 
shall be no peace.** More at large in 108, 5 : 
^' Has it not been shown to them [to sionersj, 



that their evil deeds shall become their greatest 
torment, when their souls shall be made to 
descend to the receptacle of the dead ? Into 
darkness, into the snare, and into the flame 
which shall burn to the great judgment, shall 
their spirits enter ; and the great judgment 
shall take effect for ever and ever. Woe to you, 
for to you shall be no peace.'* 

Of the righteous it is said in 104, 8, '* You 
shall not be found like sinners ; and eternal 
condemnation shall be far from you, so long as 
the world exists.** That is, the righteous shall 
not suffer eternal, condemnation^ as the wicked 
do ; this shall never be their lot, so long as the 
world endures. 

Again, chap 105, 21, " Wait .... until evil 
doers be consumed, . . . until sin pass away ; 
for their names [those of the wiclked] shall be 
blotted out of the holy books, their seed shall 
be destroyed, and their spirits slain «... In 
the flame of fire there is the damour of excla- 
mation, of woe, and of great suffering." Who 
will not here spontaneously call to nund, that 
'< weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth,** 
which the Saviour declares shall come upon 
those *'who are cast into outer darkness?'* 
Indeed^ in a subsequent verse (v. 28) the writer 
says of the wicked : '^ They shall m east into 
darkness.*' 

Such is the view which the author of the 
book of Enoch has given of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. Of the passages whidi 
relate to this subject, I have, as I intimated 
at the commencement of these extracts, sdected 
only a small pari Even of those which eitiber 
directly or indirectly announce the endlem doom 
of the wicked, I have not transcribed alL But 
so many have now been presented, that I 
cannot help thinking it would be i rration a l and 
exceedingly unfair, to deny that the writer of 
the book before us believed in the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. I do not see how it is in 
the power of human language to convey this 
idea, if he has not most expHeitly and unde- 
niably conveyed it. 

The intelligent and contiderate reader will 
not &il to note, that the doctrine in question 
is not made here to depend merely on the use 
of the words far ever, orfer ever and ever. It is 
expressed in a great variety of ways, eo great, 
that no room seems to be left for any uncer- 
tainty as to the purpose of the author's mind. 
"No pardon shall be given them;'* •'they 
shall not arise out of their place '* [of punish- 
ment] f •' it would be better for them had they 
never been born ; " «* they shall not be lifted 
up from their bed of worms and distress;** 
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•** they shall perish ; " " the Lord will not have 
mercy upon them ; " " the days of their error 
[i.e,^ of punishment for error] shall be innir- 
merable ; " " the remedy is removed far from 
tiiem on account of their sins ; " <* they are not 
marked for redemption ; " '' they shall have no 
peace ; " '' the great judgment shall take effect 
upon them for ever and ever. *' More numerous 
still are the declarations, that their torment or 
punishment shall last **for ever and ever," and 
that " they ehaU never have peace.** 

Such is the fearful array of comminations 
a^gainst the wicked, in the book before us. If 
we add to these the often and everywhere 
repeated threats, in general terms, of judg- 
ment, condemnation, punishment, chastise- 
ment, and suffering, it wiU be evident beyond 
all doubt, certainly beyond all reasonable 
^contradiction, how the writer of the book of 
Enoch thought and felt in regard to the 
subject under consideration. 

But, granting that the declarations in the 
book before us are plain, and scarcely capable 
of being perverted or obscured, the question 
will no doubt be promptly asked : " To what 
purpose is an appeal to a book confessedly 
-apocryphalj and tiberefore of no authority? 
Why should we believe in the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, because an unknown 
writer of an unknown period, who was (as 
nearly all agree) an uninspirod man, has 
•expressed his belief in such a repulsive 
4ogma?" 

I have already anticipated, in pari, an 
answer to this question, in what I have said 
in the introductory part of this oommunieation. 
But to avoid all ambiguity as to my views and 
my object, on the present occasion, I would 
estate in the most explicit manner, that I bave 
not the most distant intention to refer to the 
book of Enoch, as a book of authority. I can 
never be brought to believe that the Ethiopians 
Jiad any good right to place it in their Canon ; 
not so much ground, even, as the Council of 
Trent had to admit and sanction the books 
eommonly named apocryphal among us. There 
is less of puerility and of superstition in most 
of the so-named Apocrypha, than in the book 
. of Enoch. I have, therefore, not the remotest 
design to urge on my readers the authority of 
this book. My full belief is, that " our present 
Scriptures are the only and the sufficient rule 
•of faith and practice." 

Still this detracts nothing from the im- 
portance or propriety of my design. I resort 
to the book of Enoch, in order to find the usus 
ioquendi of the times, when the books of the 



New Testament were written, and also to find 
what were the prevailing opinions of the same 
times in respect to the great point under 
discussion. Whatever uncertainty may attend 
the question respecting the individual aathor 
of the book, or the exact year when it was 
composed, still I cannot concede that there is 
any uncertainty worth computing, whether the 
author lived and wrote during the first century 
of the Christian era. That he was a Jew 
intimately acquainted with the ancient Scrip- 
tures, cannot be called in question by any 
reader of candour and intelligence. Tlmt he 
was a man of a serious, devout frame of mind, of 
high moral susceptibilities, and disposed to place 
the standard of moral actions high, is exhibited 
in every part of his work. That he speculates 
on demons, and on matters of astronomy 
and natural philosophy, in such away that we 
are compelled to regard some of his views as 
even childish— 4s no good reason why we may 
not receive his testimony about plain matters 
of fact within his cognisance. If such things 
were to destroy the credit of a writer, then 
alas! for most of the Christian fathers; in 
whom we can find not a few things which are 
littie, if any, less repugnant to sound reason 
and j^iilosophy, than what is found in the 
book of Enoch. The testimony of this book, * 
as to the common opinion of the times respect- 
ing tiie perpetuity of future punishment, may 
then be received, without transgressing the 
usual laws of a critical examination of testi- 
mony concerning any usage or opinion of 
ancient times. 

But I shall be asked : ** How does it appear 
from the contents of the book of Enoch, that 
the usual opinion of the Jews of his day, or of 
the Christians of his day (in case the author 
were a Christian), was that the future punish- 
ment of the wicked is endleee? The author 
speaks for himself, and we can only gather 
from what he says, the opinions which he 
himself entertained." 

This, I answer, might be said in respect to 
some some things in his book ; e.g., the pecuUar 
manner in which he accounts for the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the motions and phases 
of the heavenly bodies. But the subject of 
future^ retribution is a matter of common 
speculation and of deep concern to all sober 
men. It is one about which the common peo- 
ple, as well as the learned, have an opinion. 
And the manner in which a writer introduces 
this, will always satisfy any intelligent reader, 
whether it is a matter of dispute and singularity 
of opinion with the author,' or whether he 
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only alludes to it and states it as a thing which 
will be taken for granted, or at least allowed, 
by his readers. 

It is on this ground that I place the appeal, 
in the present case, to the book of Enoch. 
'. Let any one read it attentively, I should rather 
say, study it, and he will easily perceive, that 
it is no part of the writer's plan to maintain a 
\ disputed doctrine. His threats against the 
* wicked, which are very frequent, proceed upon 
the acknowledged ground that there is a just 
God who governs the world, and who will make 
retribution to sinners. That retribution he 
holds up as endless, because this, and this only, 
sets forth the aggravated nature of their doom 
in its full extent. There are no marks in the 
book, at least I have found none, of a dispute, 
on the part of the writer, in favour of the 
doctrine that future punishment . will be 
endless. 

Such being the case, why are we not to 
suppose that he bears testimony, in this way, 
to a prevailing (I do not say universal) sentiment 
of his time, in regard to the matter before us ? 
I know of no laws for the examination and 
judging of testimony, which would lead us to 
reject his evidence in this case. On the con- 
trary, the testimony which he gives, in this 
' indirect way, is in its nature more convincing 
and satisfactory, than if we had found him to 
be disputing in order to maintain the doctrine 
of endless punishment. 

Had I time and did the present circumstances 
permit, the same view which he takes of this 
subject might be greatly confirmed by appeal 
to other ancient documents, nearly contem- 
poraneous with the book of Enoch. Such are 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the 
fourth book of Ezra, a part of the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles, and (if we may number this 
among the productions of the primitive age) 
the Sheplierd of Hermas. This latter book, 
however, I c«^nnot well doubt, must be placed 
some seventy or eighty years later than the 
other productions here named ; and the testi- 
mony is at least doubtful. 

He who peruses with attention all these 
works can never doubt what was the common 
belief of the primitive age, on the subject of 
sndless punishment. Even the common myth- 
ology of the heathen made a Tartarus, from 
which there is no escape. That they believed 
in a kind of imrgatory, also, will not disprove 
the other position ; for only sinners of a 
mitigated degree were admissible to purgatory. 
I may then, with such evidence before me, 
assume the fact that a belief in endless punish- 



ment, in the primitive age of Christianity, wa? 
general and usual. Those who thought of 
retribution at all, and believed in it, seem to have 
adopted the behef that it was to have no end. 

I may be permitted then to ask once more : 
Why did not Jesus and His apostles, who must 
have known what the common beUef was, in 
case they deemed it to be erroneous — why did 
they not correct it ? As honest and upright 
and simple-hearted teachers, would they not 
have done so ? Should they not have dono 
so ? We are entitled to put this last question ; 
for no subject which can come before tha 
human mind is more agitating, or more deeply 
interesting than that which respects the dura- 
tion of future misery. If Jesus and His disciples 
actually knew that all men will finally be saved, 
how can we deem it probable that they should 
not have written this in characters of light, 
or spoken it with a voice that would echo 
around the earth ? Of all possible messages 
this would have been one of the deepest con- 
cern to the hopes of our perishing race. 

Why then have those holy teachers failed to 
make explicit declarations, which admit of no 
doubt and no misinterpretation, in regard to 
this matter ? If I should be told, as I may be 
by some, that they have made such declara- 
tions ; my answer is, that after making the 
Scriptures the principal object of my study 
through most of my life, I have not been able 
to find them. I have sought for them with 
great solicitude ; in one sense I can say truly, 
that I have hoped to find them. I know not 
how to account for it, then, if prejudice has so 
blinded my eyes that I cannot find them — can- 
not find them, although they would afford un- 
speakable rehef to my mind, when agonized 
with the thought that future misery is to be 
endless. Can it be, that the Bible does plainly 
and explicitly and often avow, what I have 
never been able to find, although sought for 
with so deep an interest ? 

I will not deny that it can be. No man is 
infallible; scarcely any one free from some 
prejudice. I have no feelings that would lead 
me to exempt myself from the common infirmi- 
ties of my fellow-beings ; and therefore I admit 
that it is quite possible, that I have entirely 
overlooked what some affirm to be one of the 
plainest doctrines in all the Scriptures. Still, 
my present convictions speak not the less to 
my own mind. I cannot find in the Scriptures 
a disavowal of the usual beUef of the primitive 
a.^'o as to eiilless punishment; nor can I find 
wiiere an O; on contrary to this is taught, or 
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I have examined and re-examined, oftentimes, 
those texts which are alleged to teach the 
doctrine of nniyereal salvation; but no prin- 
ciples of interpretation which I can adopt for 
the rest of the Scriptures, wiU permit me to 
explain them in such a way. I do not, and 
cannot find the evidence, therefore, that Jesus 
and His disciples have contradicted the views 
of future punishment, as set forth in the book 
of Enoch ; I mean so far as the perpetuity and 
dreadful nature of this punishment is con- 
cerned. Of course I am unable to see how or 
why it could be, that neither Jesus nor His 
disciples have taken any pains to correct the 
common opinion in relation to this subject, 
provided it was inconsistent with the truth. 
A pious fraud in conceahug such a truth, we 
cannot admit. It does not comport with their 
character. Deficiency of sympathy and kind 
feeling we cannot admit ; for there is no evidence 
of this, but of the contrary. I must conclude, 
therefore, that they saw nothing important to 
correct in the common belief respecting this 
matter. I fully believe that what they have 
taught, all goes to confirm this belief. 

I may in justice to my subject further say, 
that the efforts of those who deny the doctrine 
of endless misery, seem in the main to be 
directed merely toward assailing the texts 
brought forward by their antagonists in order 
to confirm the contrary opinion. What does 
this show but a consciousness that appearances 
at least in the Bible -are very much against 
them, and that they have no good chance of 
maintaining their own standing, unless they 
can successfully assail the texts adduced by 
their antagonists ? 

Any one who is conversant with the tracts 
and books which are almost daily making their 
appearance in defence of universal salvation^ 
must have been struck with the boisterous 
manner and overweening confidence with 
which arguments in favour of this doctrine are 
generally advanced. There is an air of posi- 
tivity and a bold assumption of certainty, 
which is rarely found in any other class of 
theological disputants, that characterize most 
of the champions of this dogma. In what 
Hght are we to view all this ? I have often 
remarked that some men are positive and 
obtrusive, and confident in their opinions, and 
noisy in the expression of them, either with a 
design to impose th&m by a kind of force upon 
others, or else to conceal from themselves and 
others the secret doubts which all the while 
are agitating their own breasts in regard to 
what they maintain. With most of the pro- 



ductions of Universalists that have met my eye, 
for these some years, I am disposed to thmk 
the latter is the case. When a sober man, 
by studying a subject thoroughly, has become 
so far acquainted with it as to know what he 
should believe, and on what grounds he rests 
his beUef ; when, moreover, he is thoroughly 
satisfied that those grounds are stable, and 
will abide the test of attack or scrutiny; it 
is not usual for hhn to swagger respecting 
his convictions, nor to boast of their certainty 
and firmness, nor to flout or leer at every 
thing which is suggested against them. Sol- 
diers are wont to say, that the men who talk 
most of their courage and prowess in the 
retirement of a camp, are very apt to fall in 
the rear on the field of battle. Men of eaJm, 
cool, deliberate, unostentatious courage, it is 
expected, will execute the command to charge 
with the bayonet, while men of a different 
stamp will turn pale and tremble, when the 
bullets begin to whistle. 

So, I am apt to think, is it with most the 
champions of Universahsm. Did they feel 
that they were well armed and well manned 
for the contest, they would not, like the 
Persian and Turkish arrays of battle, rend 
the heavens and earth, at the onset, with the 
clamour of voices and the din of arms, in 
order to frighten the ranks of opposers. Con- 
scious possession of truth, in an honest cause, 
is wont to stand firm and collected, knowing 
its ultimate resources, and well persuaded too 
thai noise is not argument, nor confident 
assertions reasoning. 

In fact, there is no more suspicious mark of 
weakness in a combatant, than swaggering 
and obtrusive confidence. And if this be so, 
is there not reason to believe, that most of 
those who attempt to prove the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation from the Bible, do, after 
all, feel that they are labouring to obscure 
the Scriptures, not to say, pervert them, rather 
than to educe their simple and plain meaning ? 

It is wrong to judge any class of men with 
rigour, and I would not willingly do it ; but 
I hbpe they will bear witli me, in this case — 
th^, I mean, on whom my remarks fall — 
when I honestly state the impression which 
their manner of theologizing makes upem me. 
If I am singular or in the wrong, I hope I 
shall be forgiven for the apparently unchari- 
table views that I have expressed. That I am 
singular, cannot be true ; to my certain know- 
ledge it is not. That I am in the wrong — I shall 
believe when I become convinced that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of Universal Salvation 
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The attempts at philology^ which some of 
our fellow citizens of the class named often 
exhibit; the show of learning, the parade of 
ajMv and ^ttOf, and of declarations respecting 

them which show that the mere elements of 
critical study are not mastered ; the descants 
on the foreign languages of Greek and Hebrew, 
by those to whom they are still altogether 
' foreign; may provoke ttie smile, or the dis- 
gust, of one who has studied those languages 
more thoroughly, but they can make but 
little progress towards convincing him. When 
will men learn, that reason and not noise, 
that science and not ignorance, that patient 
and protracted inyestigation and not hasty 
and a priori assertion, are the appropriate 
means of convincing and winning over their 
fellow men? I know of no class in our 
country, who have more to learn in regard to 
this, than some of the Universalists. 

But unhappily, while these truths are not 
denied in theory, or at any rate ought not to 
be, it seems only to spur on some eimmpions 
to more adventurous dabbling with this subject. 
They must needs keep up tiie show of learn- 
ing, in order to preserve appearances. And 
60 we have books on atoir and D^^)f» those two 

refractory and unsubdttable words that give so 
much trouble to some, written by men who 
cannot even frame to pronounce rightly the 
very words themselves, and who would be 
irretrievably puzzled to distinguish between 
some of the letters of the Hebrew and Oreek 
alphabets. What kind of a course must that 
be, which calk for and admits such advocates 
and such efforts as these ? 

But our weariness of so much noise, accom- 
panied by so little argument and fairness of 
mind, should not prevent an examination of 
the subject before us, in a candid, serious, 
patient manner. If it be true that all men 
will be saved, it is one of the most interesting 
truths, in some respects the most interesting 
truth, ever published to our guilty and sinful 
race. It is worthy of proclamation through 
Leaven, earth, and hell. It places the whole 
of the divine government, counsels, and pro- 
ceedings, on a basis entirely different from 
that on which they are commonly supposed to 
rest, and would oblige us literally to begin 
anew the study of the Bible and the study of 
Theology. To this no rational nmn should 
object, provided his mind can be satisfied of 
the need of it. Let us welcome truth, from what 
ever quarter it may come ; for truth is eternal ; 
and not only so, but the old adage, Magna eat 



Veritas et pravalebtt, should be most heartily 
assented to. Yet methinks there is something 
more than obtrusive and confident assertion, or 
reckless and drivelling criticism, or noisy 
contumely and coarse jesting, necessary to 
convince intelligent minds that we are actually 
to begin anew on this subject. When is the 
question to be calmly, intelligentiy, kindly, and 
fairly discussed ? I will not &B;y, Never; for I 
would hope that better things than we have 
seen in our day, are yet to come. Still my 
fears are, that when a man has once tampered 
with his conscience and his Bible so much, as 
to become a convert to the views in question, 
fairness and candour are not to be expected of 
him. But I would fain indulge the hope that 
there are, even now, at least, some who are 
better than my fears would represent them to 
be. At all events, it is painful to me, in the 
extreme, to speak as I have now spoken ; and 
those who are offended by it, for such there 
doubtless will be, can, notwithstanding this, 
learn from this honest and open avowal of my 
feelings, what impression their writings make 
on at least a part of their opponents. While 
they are indignant at my declarations, they 
may still learn, perhaps, in future to avoid 
with more skiU the giving offence to others who 
think as I do, and whom they are desirous to 
win over to their own party. In the end, there- 
fore, this apparent evil may prove to be at least a 
real good to them. Nor should I omit to say, 
that on reviewing what I have now said they 
will find, that my remarks are not without 
restriction or discrimination. 

The Universalists, it seems, are divided and 
dividing, among us, into two classes or sects. 
The one, as yet much the minority smongpro- 
/e$9ed Universalists, believe in future puzush- 
ment, but not in endless punishment ; and so 
they are called ReetorationisU by many. The 
other party ** go for the whole," as the i^irase 
is, and deny &at there is any punishment in a 
future world. All that is to be suffered, and 
indeed (as some maintain) even all that is 
threatened by the Scriptures, is merely evil or 
punishment in the present world. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, in surveying 
the past history of Christianity, in all its pro- 
fessed forms, to find any one of them all, either 
in ancient or modem times, which does so much 
violence to the Scriptures as this last named 
opinion. I have long since come to a full per- 
suasion, that it is useless to attempt argument 
with men of this class. The troth is, there is 
no basis on which we can take our stand in 
common with them, so that we may have a 
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•chance to erect a better building than theirs. 
If the Bible does not teach some future retri- 
bution of the wicked, then it cannot be fairly 
said to teach anything ; for on no subject what- 
ever is Scriptural language plainer or more 
expUcit than on this. We can make the appeal 
therefore to Scripture, with no ground of hope 
that it will be of any avail, when a man dis- 
cards all its declarations respecting the future 
retribution of the wicked. And if we cannot 
appeal to the Scriptures at all, then of what 
use is it to attempt argument? Pure Deism 
might, indeed, as it often has, maintain that 
God will make future retribution ; but as the 
immortaUty of the soul itself can merely be 
rendered probable by the light of nature, we 
cannot well suppose that future punishment 
can be feurly proved by it. Bo we have no way 
in which we can come at materials for con- 
vincing our opponents, on a question like that 
before us. I am fiilly persuaded, therefore, 
that in general it is best not to make the attempt 
at persuading them, in the way of polemic dis- 
cussion. 

In fact it lias often seemed to ma, that the 
mind is as it were undone, in respect to fftimess 
and candour, when a man has once committed 
such violence upon it as deliberately to reject 
or pervert the declarations of the Bible, in 
regard to future retribution. There are no 
sceptics among ub, of any sort that can be 
named, who do not seem to be easier brought 
to give a fair hearing to argument and reason, 
than the thorough Universalist of the lowest 
order. Fact seems to show, that Deists, and 
even Atheists, may be more easUy won than 
these. I hope this representation is not cor- 
rect ; but so far as any knowledge or observa- 
tion of mine goes, I deem it to be strictly so. 
And if this be the case, there is presented a 
curious problem to be solved, in regard to such 
a phenomenon ; one, I may add, of deep and 
painful interest. 

I have heard of many persons being con- 
verted, on a dying bed, to a belief in future 
punishment, who had all their lives maintained 
the contrary doctrine ; never yet have I heard 
of one who, in the like situation, was converted 
from the coxomon belief to that of thorough 
UniversaHsm. How is this to be explained ? If 
it be indeed a gospel-truth, that all men are to 
be saved from every degree of future punishment, 
then why should not tiie Spirit of God put His 
seal on this most important truth, and bring it 
out to the world from the hps of the dying, by 
whom it had not previously been professed ? 
I do not state, that no professed Universalists 



I do not die in the faith which they have adopted 
while living ; but only that I never heard of a 
person, who had rejected their doctrines afore- 
tinie, that was brought, on his death-bed, to 
believe in it. Of course I do not make the 
absolute assertion (how could I prove it ? ), that 
there never was any such person. StLU, inas- 
much as I have never heard or read of such an 
one, it has been a matter of serious considera- 
tion with me, how such a phenomenon can be 
explained. We should expect that God would 
put His seal on such an important doctrine, 
provided it is true, by the triumph that it would 
give to His children in a dying hour. And yet, 
of all the dying-beds by which I have stood, I 
I have never witnessed anything of this 
nature. 

My conviction is, that a mind, in the atti- 
tude of thorough belief in Universalism, is not 
to be won, except by the application of truths 
contained in the Gospel, different from those 
which respect the when and the where of punish- 
ment. And if so, dispute directly on tins point 
would seem to be of Httle avail ; inasmuch as 
the most plain and direct declarations of the 
Scriptures are not admitted. Still, lam aware 
how easily injustice may be done, by making 
any declaration of this nature without exception 
or limitation. I would hope, at least, that such 
is not the case with all who are professedly 
among the most thorough class of Universalists. 

In respect to the other class or Beetarationiets 
justiee would require some change of tone and 
representation. There are indeed among them, 
men of like temperament and demeanour with 
those already characterized. But there are 
not a few of a different character, and whose 
doubts and difficulties are entitled to kind and 
respectful consideration. Not a few persons in 
our community secretly belong to this class. 
They perceive the extravagant and obtrusive 
assumptions of those who deny any future 
punishment ; and, fearing to encourage them 
in their error, they withhold the expression of 
their own doubts and difficulties, guarding 
themselves at the same time fr<Hn expressing 
and inculcatiog any positive behef in the doc- 
trine of endless punishment. Thus they live, 
and perhaps die, without ever making any 
explicit avowal of their secret belief, or at least 
of their secret doubts. And among these are 
not a few of the professed preachers of the 
Gospel. 

It were easy to prefer accusations, in this 
case, of insincerity and the want of open and 
honest dealing ; and this is sometimes done. 
To such accusations, indeed, there are some 
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who would be justly subjected. But I am not 
persuaded that all doubters of this class are to 
be taxed with hypocrisy and double dealing. 
There are minds of a very serious cast, and 
prone to reasoning and inquiry, that have in 
some way come into such a state, that doubt 
on the subject of endless punishment cannot, 
without the greatest difficulty, be removed from 
them. 

They commence their doubts, it is probable, 
with Bome a priori reasoning on this subject. 
" God is good. His tender mercy is over all 
the work of His hands. He has no pleasure in 
the death of a sinner. He has power to prevent 
it. He knew before He created man, and made 
him a free agent, that he would sin. In certain 
prospect of his endless misery, therefore. His 
benevolence would have prevented the bringing 
of Him into existence. No father can bear to 
see his own children miserable without end, 
not even when they have been imgrateful and 
rebellious; and Ood, our Heavenly Father, 
loves us better than any earthly parent does or 
can love his cliildren. 

*' Besides ; our sins are temporary and finite ; 
for they are committed by temporary and finite 
beings, and in a world filled with enticements 
both from without and from within. It is 
perfectly easy for Omnipotence to limit, yea to 
prevent, any mischief which sin can do; so 
that the endless punishment of the wicked is 
unnecessary, in order to maintain the divine 
government and keep it upon a solid basis. 
Above all, a punishment without end, for the 
sins of a few days or hours, is a proportion of 
misery incompatible with justice as well as 
mercy. And how can this be any longer 
necessary, when Christ has made atonement 
for sin, and brought in everlasting redemption 
from its penalty ? " 

The social sympathies, too, of some men, are 
often deeply concerned with the formation of 
their religious opinions. They have lost a near 
and dear friend and relative by death ; one who 
never made any profession of religion, or gave 
good reason to suppose that his mind was par- 
ticularly occupied with it. " What shall they 
think of his case ? Can they believe that one so 
dear to them has become eternally wretched — 
an outcast for ever from God ? Can they endure 
the thought that they are never to see or 
associate with him any more ? Can heaven 
itself be a place of happiness for them, while 
they are conscious that a husband or a wife, 
a son or a daughter, a brother or a sister, is 
^Ounged into a lake of fire from which there is 
escape ? It is impossible, they aver, to 



overcome such sympathies as these. It would 
be unnatural and even monstrous to suppress 
them. They are therefore, as they view the 
case, constrained to doubt whether the miseries 
of a future world can be endless." 

If there are any whose breasts are strangers 
to such difficulties as these, they are to be con- 
gratulated on having made attainments almost 
beyond the reach of humanity in the present 
world ; or else, to be pitied for ignorance, or 
the want of a sympathy which seems to be 
among the first elements of our social nature. 
With the great mass of thinking Christians I 
am sure such thoughts as these must, un- 
happily for them, be acquaintances too familiar. 
That tibey agitate our breast as storms do the 
mighty deep — ^will be testified by every man of 
a tender heart, and who has a deep concern in 
the present and future welfare of those whom 
he loves. 

It would seem to be from such considerations, 
and the like to these, that a belief in a future 
repentance and recovery of sinners has become 
so wide-spread in Germany, pervading even 
the ranks of those who are regarded as serious 
and evangelical men in respect to most or all 
of what is called orthodox doctrine, saving the 
point before us. Such was the case, also, 
with some of the ancient fathers ; and such is 
doubtless the case with not a few of our day, 
who are far removed from noisy and obtrusive 
sectarianism, and even do not venture posi- 
tively to assert and maintain the modified 
doctrine of universal salvation, namely, the 
Jinal restoration of all to divine favour, after 
punishment and repentance. 

Can we find it in our hearts severely to re* 
proach doubters of this retired and modest class ; 
who will not even venture to assert what they 
hope is true, and on the whole do believe to be 
true, for fear that it may not after all prove to 
be so, and then the assertion of the doctrine 
might lead others to ruin? No, we should 
not so demean ourselves in respect to serious 
and also anxious and distressed minds, filled 
with doubts which they have yet found no 
adequate grounds to satisfy. Their state of 
mind may be wrong, 1 must beheve that it is. 
But theirs is an error of quite a different 
character from that of an obtrusive and con- 
tumacious renunciation of all behef in any 
future retribution. 

It is foreign to my design, and beyond my 
present limits, to go into a discussion of the 
particular grounds already mentioned, which 
are alleged in support of the opinion that future 
punishment is temporary. In the most summary 
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manner to glance at a few considerations on 
which the mind ought most seriously to reflect, 
is all that I can he permitted to do. 

If the doctrine of future existence, i.e. the 
certainty of this doctrine, be dependent on 
revelation for its support— and this I must on 
the whole believe — then it follows, that all we 
can know of future happiness or misery with 
certainty, must be from the declarations of 
Scripture, or from legitimate consequences 
drawn by fair reasoning from those declara- 
tions. 

Now it is palpable, at first view, that most of 
the doubts and difficulties suggested above, are 
such as arise from reasoning in the main inde- 
pendently of the Scriptures. That Ood is good, 
kind, merciful, compassionate, paternal — ^is 
true beyond all doubt That He is just also, is 
equally true. Nor do I suppose His justice, 
truth, compassion, or any other attribute of 
such a quidity, is different in its nature from 
the like attributes in ourselves ; for we are 
made in His image, and we can have an idea of 
his moral attributes only by reasoning from an 
analogy with our own, and then separating 
from those attributes, as existing in Him, all 
idea of imperfection. But still, there is one 
most important and fundamental consideration, 
in respect to this whole matter, which does 
not seem to be properly regarded by doubters 
of the class in question. This is« that God 
superintends the concerns of a imrvEBSE ; and 
that all things, present, past, and future, are 
all perfectly before Him. It is such a being, 
and such an one only, who is capable of 
judging what particular thing or measure is 
conducive to the highest good of the whole. 
It is only such a being who can judge, where 
the safe and proper bounds of mercy are to be 
placed, and how far the right and power of 
pardon shall be exercised. Even an earthly 
government, that should exercise indiscrimin- 
ately the right of pardon, would be deemed 
weak, inefficient, yea, contemptible, inasmuch 
as this would be merely bidding up a bounty 
for transgression of the laws. Must not Ood's 
moral government maintain the honour and 
dignity of His laws ? 

You will answer in the affirmative. Some 
punishment must be inflicted. But then — 
endless punishment 1 O that dreadful thought ! 
Endless misery lot finite crime ! 

True it is a dreadful thought. All punishment 
is dreadful in a greater or less degree, else it 
would not be punishment. But tell me : Can 
any one, except the omniscient God, unfold or 
even understand the extent of the evils oc- 



casioned by sin ? It must be true that no one 
can do this except He. 

If then, in His Law, He has actually affixed 
such a penalty to sin, what are we to believe ? 
That it is just or unjust ? It is a plain case 
of duty here, to acquiesce in His judgment and 
decision. The question turns, then, simply on 
what He has decided in His Word. 

As to endless punishment, do not our State 
Governments immure criminals for life ? May 
not punishment continue as long as sinning ? 
And is it just that our civil government should 
exercise such a power ? If you concede this 
point, why may it not be true, that the Supreme 
Governor of the Universe may immure in the 
State Prison of the Universe (if I may be allowed 
so to speak) such as cannot be permitted to go 
at large wittiout jeoparding the order, harmony, 
peace, and happiness of the Universe ? Can we 
be the proper judges of what is necessary to 
preserve and promote these in all their extent 
and mutual relations ? Or must He, of 
necessity, be the only competent judge ? 

The appeal is made, moreover, and often 
with thrilling effect too, to parental feelings, 
and the question asked, '* Would you be willing 
that a child of yours should become for ever 
miserable?" The first and spontaneous 
answer is — ^No I No ! *' How then can God be 
willing that any of His children should be for 
ever miserable ? '* He is not, in one sense. 
He has no pleasure in it. He has sworn that 
He has none. But this does not decide the 
point, that as a legislator, and governor, and 
judge. He may not feel obUged to inflict such 
a punishment. Supposing an earthly parent 
to be fully and on good grounds assured that a 
prodigal son will never reform, and that he 
will use all the efforts possible to corrupt the 
rest of his family — is such a father justified in 
retaining such a child in his own house? 
Surely there are cases, many cases, where he 
could not be justified, but must cast him out, 
in order that the peace and happiness of the 
innocent should be secured. Cannot God 
judge better than we when this ought to be 
done ; and can any one but He decide on the 
propriety and necessity of doing it ? 

But God has power to make all men happy ; 
how then can His benevolence permit any to 
be for ever miserable ? 

God has power, I answer, to make all happy, 
both here and hereafter, so far as omnipotence 
is concerned. He can make and unmake 
worlds by a single word. But if the possession 
of such a power confers obligation on bene- 
volence to save from all misery (and this is the 
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very gist of the argument), then why does His 
benevolence actually permit sin and misery in 
this world ? It will not be called in question 
that this world is full of both. 

But we may go a step feurth^. To talk of 
mere power ^ in such a case, does not seem to 
be saying much of the purpose. There is a 
harmony, a consistency, a complete congruity, 
in the Divine character and attributes. God 
has determined to create moral beings, and to 
place them under a moral government as free 
and responsible agents. He looks on this as a 
plan which infinite wisdom and goodness must 
adopt. If now He should use His simple 
onmipotence so as to defeat a part of the plan 
of moral government and retribution which He 
has devised, then He would array one part of 
His attributes against another. He cannot, 
consistently with His plan of govemimj the world, 
make any free rational agents happy, who are 
sinners, so long as they remain impenitent. He 
could, so far as His power is concerned, unmake 
them, and create new and holy beings in their 
stead. But His wisdom and His goodness 
have not led Him to adopt such a plan of 
government. When we say that God can do 
this or can do that^ we should always say so 
with the express understanding, that all His 
attributes in their harmonious relation, and 
also the nature of the government which He 
has adopted, permit Him to do this or that 
consistently. 

Who diall judge, now, where pardon may 
be safely extended — and beyond which the 
general good will not permit it ? I know of 
none but Ood who can judge. Why then 
should we suppose ourselves to be within the 
limits of propriety or safety when we undertake 
to decide this question for Him ? 

So might I reason, in regard to most of the 
difficulties suggested. They are in fact either 
doubts or decisions savouring of presumption, 
and grounded on our limited, imperfect, and 
often unreasonable, sympathies. They depend, 
too, in great part, on our a priori speculi^ons 
about tiie best means of accomplishing the 
highest happiness and the greatest good. Alas ! 
how often do we suffer ourselves to be drawn 
away, and led into error, by the very UnUted 
views and wishes that we entertain f 

One remark more and I have done with this 
part of the subject. One of the most impressive 
of all the objections felt and made against end- 
less misery, is, that, as many seem to hold and 
teach the doctrine, it represents all future 
punishment as undistinyiiishing and of equal 
severity. 



I readily acknowledge that the subject may 
be so treated as to make such an impression^ 
If, for example, only one expression, or one* 
image employed by the sacred writers, be set 
before the minds of those who are uninstructed, 
and this without any explanation, such an 
impression may easily be made. I will suppose 
a preacher to speak habitually of hell merely 
as a lake of fire, and to convey the idea that 
this expression is to be UteraUy understood, and 
give no explanations ; then will it not be almost 
a matter, of course, that many of his hearers- 
will suppose he means to teach a kind of equality 
of punishment in a future world, and an equality 
wMch involves the idea of most aggravated 
torture appointed for the least as well as the 
greatest of sinners ? All, as the matter is 
represented, are cast into the same lake with* 
out distinction. How then, can the pxmish- 
ment of one differ from the punishment of 
another ? 

Such a question a teacher of this class ought- 
naturally to expect. But another teacher, who 
has effectually learned, that all language 
borrowed from the material world and appro- 
priated to the description of a world which is^ 
imnuUerial and spiritual^ must of necessity be 
taken in a modified or tropical sense ; who, at 
the same time, takes pains to inculcate on the 
minds of his hearers the Scriptural idea, that 
every one will be rewarded according to his 
works, and that punishment will never exceed 
the measure of crime, and always will keep 
pace with it — such a teacher may avoid any 
grounds of just objection in respect to the 
matter before us. At all events, the whole 
doctrine of the Bible, in relation to thia matter,, 
should be taught, and then there is no room 
in reality for tiie objection to be made which we 
are considering. Future punishment, inflicted 
by dkdne justice which is not faUible, never can 
exceed the measure of guilt. 

Cannot divine justice render the sinner 
miserable, so long as he continues to be a 
sinner, t.tf., so long as he remains impenitent ? 
Can there not be ends answered by this, of 
which we are not now, and cannot be, proper 
judges ? Is it not true, that God only is able 
to foresee all the consequences resulting from 
sin, and from the continued punishment of it ? 
Is it not true, that He will never punish too 
severely ? 

It mU be admitted, I trust, by candid and 
reasoning men, that in the nature of things, as 
the world is constituted, sinners cannot be 
happy without being brought to repentance. 
It follows from their very nature, while sinning 
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and impenitent, that they are incapable of the 
happiness of heaven. 

The whole question then turns, at last, on 
the simple point, whether repentance in a future 
world is a doctrine of Scripture. Independently 
of the Scriptures it will not be contended, that 
we can establish any thing wholly satUfactoryy 
in respect to this deeply interesting question. 

Do the Scriptures then teach such a doctrine ? 
I am unable to find it. I know of but one text 
to which the sober expositors of Scripture are 
wont to appeal with confidence, when they 
attemptto defend the affirmative of this question. 
This is 1 Pet. iii. 18-20, where the apostle 
speaks of Christ's ** going and preaching to 
the spirits in prison, which were sometime 
(formerly) disobedient,'' i,e,, in the days of 
Noah, and before the flood. Is there ground 
here for such an important conclusion as they 
deduce from this text ? 

If so, then several things would seem to 
follow : 

(1) That only the antediluvians, certainly 
among the most wicked of all men, enjoyed 
tiie pro£fers of salvation in a future world, 
through the preaching of Christ; for only 
these are included in the passage. (2) It was 
only the Spirit that quickened Christ (accor- 
ding to our English version), which sent or 
enabled Him to go and preach to the spirits 
in prison. How this life-giving Spirit (life- 
giving in the natural sense) is appropriately 
spoken of as accomplishing such a workthrough 
Christ, I am unable to see. And how Christ, 
in His own spirit, could be made aUve 
[iiiiMmoin/i6€k] J in the natural sense of the 
words, I am not aware. Was His spirit 
mortal, like his body, and therefore quickened 
for the work of preaching in Hades ? But, (8) 
Understanding quickened ({otoiroii^^ct?) here as 
applied merely to Christ's oum spirit, and that 
the Spirit of Ood is not brought to view (which 
many take to be a fair construction, although 
our translation gives a different view), then in 
what sense is it said: By which [spirit] He 
went and preached to the spirits in prison ? When 
the writer had already mentioned that Christ 
was put to death in the flesh, was there need of 
telling us immediately, that not His^^^ but 
His spirit went and preached to those in prison ? 
There is, at all events, something exceedingly 
strange in this passage, or (to say the least) 
very unusual, if such be its meaning. If, how- 
ever, we understand the passage, as our trans- 
lators did, of the Spirit of Ood who dwelt in 
Christ, and made Him to triumph over death — 
that same Spirit who moved Noah to preach, 



" when the longsuffering of God " bore with 
the antediluvians, we shall have, at least, an 
inteUigible sense of the passage, if not a satis- 
factory one. (4) Not a word is said here, 
in case we maintain that Christ did preach to 
the spirits in prison, and while they were in 
prison, of their conversion and repentance; so 
that, at all events, no positive aid can be elicited 
from this passage, in behalf of the position that 
there will be repentance in a future world. 
If the question be urg<}d : Would Christ 
have preached in vain ? The answer is 
easy: Not altogether in vain, if indeed He 
did preach ; some good end would doubtless be 
answered, although we may not be able to tell 
what it was. But Christ preached to many 
thousands of Jews, during His incarnation, who 
were never brought to repentance ; so that we 
cannot deduce from the fact that Christ 
preached to the spirits in prison, the conclusion 
that they were brought to repentance by His 
preachixig. 

I do not assume the position, that I have 
given a satisfactory exegesis of the passage 
before us, nor hold out the show of being able 
to give one. It is unquestionably one of the 
most difficult passages in all the Bible, and 
depends for its solution, as I apprehend, on 
some popular views common at the time when 
Peter wrote his epistle, but which are not known 
tons. One thing, however, is plain : Can we build 
our hopes for eternity on such a doubtful pas- 
sage as this? Does not the passage itself 
show, if it be interpreted afl affinnmg the 
preaching of Christ to the spirits while in 
prison, tiiat a distinction was made by him. 
For why did He preach only to Antediluvians ? 
This last question presents, indeed, a difficulty 
which is well nigh fatal to such an exegesis ; 
for why should all the heathen world, that 
never heard the Gospel, be excluded from the 
offers of repentance and salvation, while the 
Antediluvians, who were much more wicked, 
enjoyed the privilege of such an offer ? 

Where else besides this as yet slippery 
ground, shall we find a stand in the Scriptures 
for the advocates of fature repentance ? It is 
easy enough to say that the thing ought to be so, 
and must be so, and to assume it on grounds a 
priori ; but we are, and for very good reasons, 
concerned at present only with the Bible. 

I must merely cast a look at two or three 
passages of Scripture, and then withhold my 
hand ; for on any other ground I should be 
forced to write a book. 

Deeply anxious, nay distressed, as my niid 
has sometimes been, on this awful subject, and 
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eagerly intent on every species of evidence 
which seemed to have a bearing upon it, I 
have never yet been able to see how we can 
fairly dispose of some few passages of the 
Bible that remain, even after we pass by all 
the contest which respects the meaning of far 
ever^ and for ever and ever, I cannot do less 
than hint at some of these. 

I do not indeed at all concede, that any 
advance has yet been made, toward showing 
tiiat for ever and for ever and ever must or can 
£ave a mere temporary and limited meaning, 
when applied to future punishment. The 
moment which decides that they can, decides 
that God and heaven are temporary too ; for 
the same qualifications are applied to them in 
regard to duration, as are appHed to future 
punishment. Nor is it true, that the words tU 

rov% auuvas twv atuivcDV, or D^*!^, OX D^D^W ^D'?*!^ 

do not naturally mean eternity or endless ages. 
Whenever they have a different sense, if ever, 
it is only a metaphorical one. We speak of an 
endless leciieA, of an everlasting noiae or din, with 
just the same modified meaning as the Hebrews 
did, when they applied the preceding words to 
anything not strictly eternal. Yet nothing 
could be more untrue than that endless and 
everlasting mark, in and by themselves, only a 
temporary existence. 

Passing by all this, for the present, as I 
must do, there are difficulties in the way of 
penitence and restoration in a fature world, 
which I have never been able to remove, and 
which I shall propose to the serious considera- 
tion of others. 

In Revelation xx., John represents him- 
self as seeing in vision the sea and the 
grave giving up the dead for a general 
judgment; in other words, he presents the 
doctrine of a general resurrection and a general 
judgment, at the final close of all things, i,e. 
after the material heavens and earth have 
passed away, and a new heaven and a new 
earth are created; Bev. xx. 1-16. Here, at 
the close of this awful scene, ** those whose 
names are not written in the book of life," i.e., 
all impenitent sinners, are represented as *'cast 
into the lake of fire, which is the second 

DEATH." 

So then, after the material heavens and earth 
are passed away, there is a judgment ; and by 
that judgment the wicked are sentenced to 
undergo the second death. And what is this ? 
The Jirst death is not of a permanent and 
enduring nature. The resurrection removes 
the effects it had produced, and reanimates 
the bodies which it had dissolved. But what 



is the second death ? Is there a resurrection 
from this ? We read, it is true, in Rev. xx. 6, 
of a first resurrection ; but this precedes the 
Millennium ; the second resurrection, therefore, 
must be the final and general one, or is there 
another still ? That seems to be out of ques- 
tion ; for the body and soul, the original 
elements of our nature, both have existence 
after the second resurrection. Is there no 
room then for a third ? None ; certainly none 
in any apposite sense of the word resurrection. 

What. then is the second death, but a death 
that is to be followed by no resurrection ? I 
cannot conceive of any other appropriate 
meaning to be attached to it. It is a death 
which is never to die, t.«., never to cease or to 
be followed by life. Not a death of the wicked 
in a natural or physical sense ; for they are 
raised up so as to be immortal ; but death in a 
spintual sense, t.«., a state of misery, and one 
which admits of no end, inasmuch as no 
resurrection from it is disclosed. 

But we are met here with a difficulty ; yea, 
with even a claim that a contrary opinion is 
established by the context of the passage under 
consideration. This is, that ^^ death and hell 
are said to be cast into the lake of fire, which 
is the second death," Bev. xx. 14. '*If death 
himself who is the messenger that sum- 
mons sinners to the world of woe, and 
liell which is the place where they are tor- 
mented, are both destroyed, t.^., cast into the 
lake of fire, then, it is asked, how can there be 
any further punishment of sinners ? " 

As this shape of the argument, if argument 
it may be called, has often been adduced and 
urged, it may be expedient to say a few words 
upon it. 

The^ura^t'^ style of the Apocalypse all will 
be ready to concede, who have read it with any 
attention. To everything life and animation 
is given, by the imagination of the writer ; and 
not unfrequently even to objects which in 
themselves are inanimate. Personification is 
everywhere to be found in the book, t.^., objects 
in themselves incapable of speaking or acting, 
are represented as doing both. 

As a proof of this, the reader needs only to 
turn to Bev. vi. 8, where, of the dread array 
that march forth to the contest in behalf of the 
Messiah's Kingdom, Death and Hell (Bayaro^ 
Hal a^) are represented as constituting a part. 
There it is plain that death is personified ; and 
in the same manner that Hades also is. But 
what is Hades in this case. Is it the place of 
the dead, or is it a collective noun, designating 
the under-officers (so to speak) by whoso aid 
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Death is imagined to manage the affairs of His 
reahn ? The latter sense seems .plainly to be 
the only appropriate one here : for with what 
congruity could the writer represent Hades as 
a place following in the train of this fearful 
array? 

Transfer now these plain and simple elements 
of the apocalyptic style of representation to the 
passage before us. First, the sea is represented 
as giving up its dead, that they may go to 
judgment. Then Death and Hades, whose 
domains were conceived and spoken of by the 
Hebrews as being subterranean, are spoken of 
as yielding up their dead for the same purpose. 
In other words the king and princes of the 
Under-world yield up their dead, at the 
summons of the last trumpet. In plain and 
simple words : The resurrection is universal. 

But now, as the king and princes of the 
Under-world are only poetic or fictitious 
persons, how can it be said of them that 
they are cast *' into the lake of fire, which is 
the second death ? " Plainly this is neither 
more nor less than a consistency of representa- 
tion carried throwjh. Having, in the body of 
his work (see Bev. vL 8) spoken of Death and 
Hades as agents or persons, the writer here 
carries through this bold idea, and represents 
them as finally cast into the lake of fire, from 
which there is no escape ; of course they can 
never issue from it to commence their ravages 
or exercise their dominion any more. 

Such appears to be the simple object of this 
representation. If the reader has any doubts 
in respect to it, let him turn, for a moment, to 
what Paul says, in regard to the closing scene 
at the judgment day. In 1 Cor. xv. 24 seq. 
he represents the end [ro riXo^ of all things 
as arrived. Christ will now complete His 
triumph over all His enemies-. Yerse 26 tells 
us, that **the last enemy which shall be 
destroyed, (icarapyciTai rendered inactive or in- 
efficient), is death.'' Accordingly, at the close of 
this sublime representation, after the glorious 
resurrection of the saints, he represents them 
as triumphantly singing : ''0 death, where is 
thy sting? Hades where is thy victory?" 
1 Cor. XV. 55. In other words, when the final 
judgment comes the power of death henceforth 
ceases, i.e. it is subdued and conquered. 

In consonance with this representation is 
that in Heb. ii. 14 seq. Christ by His death, 
is there said ** to destroy (/cara^yy^o-ai) him that 
had the power of death, i. e. the devil." 

In this passage, respect is had merely to 
Christians ; but still the representation is for 
substance ihe same as in the text under inves- 



tigation. The power of death is overcome, 
and ceases. 

• 

In all three of the passages the idea is pro- 
minent, that the power of death, is at the 
consummation of all things, to come to a final 
end. But in the passage before us, the poetical 
expression comprises death and his auxiHaries, 
called Hades by the writer. So we say 
familiarly, Oreat Britain for the King and 
Parliament, putting place or country for those 
who Hve in it and possess it. In the Apocalypse 
Death and Hades are plainly considered as the 
possessors or lords of the Under- world ; phrase- 
ology borrowed from the popular modes of 
speech prevalent among the Jews, as any one 
may see who will carefidly read Isaiah xiv. 

Consider now the result. The wicked are 
cast into the lake of fire ; and their torment is 
the second death. The first death, i.e. a 
dissolution of their bodies, or the destruction 
of their physical feeling and sensitive powers, 
has done his work, and never can resume it. 
He cannot come to the relief of those who 
are cast into the lake of fire. They find, indeed, 
that it is not all of death to die, i.e. that the 
first death may be followed by a second, which 
is unspeakably worse. Then will come to pass 
what was declared by the Savioii:: *' Better had 
it been for them, had they never been bom." 

If any should still insist, that Hades (Bev. xx. 
14) must be interpreted as meaning place; then 
the only sense of which the passage seems to be 
susceptible is, that the abode of the wicked, 
be/ore the general judgment, will, after that 
event, become a part of the lake of fire, or be 
added to it, so that the punishment may be 
more aggravated than before. 

This is a meaning which has some claims to 
our consideration ; and were it not for Bev. vi. 
8, it is one which might easily be admitted. 
But in what way this would aid the sentiment, 
that repentance in a future world is a Scriptural 
doctrine, cannot, I apprehend, be easily shown. 
The passage understood in either way, is fatal 
to hopes of such a nature. One other passage 
must be briefly touched. It is in 1 Cor. xv. 124 
seq. The apostle here represents the end as 
coming, when Christ wUl deliver up His 
mediatorial kingdom, after He has put all 
enemies under His feet. This accomplished. 
His mediatorial work is done ; His embassy is 
completed ; His mission therefore comes to an 
end. " The Son Himself will be subject to Him 
who put all things under His feet, that God may 
be all in all," i.e. the mediatorial reign as 
such ceases, and God, as the Judge and 
Bewarder of men, and the Sovereign of all. 
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reigns without any delegated dominion and 
without any limitation whatever. 

What now may we justly deduce from this 
passage ? Setting aside all the curious and diffi- 
cult questions that might be asked respecting 
the human nature of Christ subsequently to this 
period, and other embarrassing inquiries 
which any tyro in Theology could raise, thus 
much lies on the face of this tremendous 
passage ; for such we shall see it is. After 
the period in question, the mediatorial king- 
dom as such, and the mediatorial work, 
entirely cease. Christ has fulfilled His 
. whole mission as Mediator ; and those enemies 
whom He has not reconciled by the blood of 
His cross, He has subdued. '^All is put 
under His feet." All this conceded — ^what 
then is to become of sinners, doomed yet to 
undergo the second death ? The mediatorial 
work is done. The office is resigned or given 
up. Ood only as lawgiver and king now 
reigns, and is all in all. And are those 
sentenced to the second death, to be redeemed 
without a Redeemer ? Are they to be saved 
without a Mediator? Can such a work be 
done, when the only Being in the liniverse 
who could perform it has laid His office aside 
because it is completed? Will He send 
preachers to visit " tibe lake of fire, which is 
the second death," and proclaim glad tidings ? 
Will He pour out His Spirit there ? WiU He 
cause the means of grace there to be more 
efficacious than they were during the season 
of probation ? I do not find a hint in all the 
Book of Ood about any such arrangement; 
there is surely no probability in itself con- 
sidered, that a place ot punishment will be more 
highly favoured than a place o[ probation. 

How then are those under sentence of the 
second death to be brought to repentance? 
You may say: By punishment. But will 
punishment affect this, unaided by the other 
means of persuasion and reformation? Did 
Israel in the desert, when called to suffering, 
become penitent and humble? And when 
God is represented, in the Bevelation, as 
pouring out His indignation upon the fol- 
lowers of the beast and the false prophet, do 
they repent ? Bather, do they not blaspheme 
witi[i a violence and a daring which are 
greatly aggravated? Who can show, that 
simple misery, among the wicked, unattended 
with any means of grace, or any gift of the 
Spirit, or any of the usual means of gospel-sal- 
vation, will produce penitence ? Have the fallen 
angels reformed ? It is contrary to all experi- 
ence; and therefore contrary to all probabUity. 



On the whole, it would be difficult, as it 
seems to my mind, to find any passage in the 
Scriptures, which opposes with so irresistible 
a force the idea of redemption in a future 
world, as the one before us. It is only by 
affirming, that all which the apostle says, 
refers merely to what is done down to the 
end of time, and that nothing farther is re- 
vealed, or is intended to be revealed, that we 
can escape from the conclusion which is forced 
upon us. But what an escape is this? To 
cast ourselves upon mere conjecture for the 
interests of an eternity! To assume as true, 
what we have no authority or support for in 
all the Word of Ood 1 Can it be true, that 
if there is repentance in a future world, such 
an all-important sentiment would not have 
been plainly and repeatedly suggested, by the 
mercy of a Ood, who takes no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked ? 

But enough for the present occasion. I have 
not even pretended to coDsider the subject at 
large, and could not do so in an essay like the 
present. I have endeavoured, in the first place, 
to give some hints as to what the views of the 
Jews were in relation to the subject of future 
punishment, during or near the apostolical 
age. These have been investigated, first of all, 
independently of the testimony in our canoni- 
cal Scriptures. In the sequel, I have pre- 
sented some considerations both from the 
nature of the case and from the Scriptures 
themselves, to show why we should hesitate 
as to adopting the doctrine of the Bestiiu- 
tionists. Will these— can these — be fairly and 
candidly met and answered? Can the 
subject be discussed in a manner worthy of 
calm and impartial inquiry ? I have read 
what Doederlein, and Hahn, and others, have 
advanced in favour of the doctrine of repentoncd 
after death ; for these are calm and candid 
writers. But my own nund has not been 
satisfied with what they have advanced ; nor 
can I think that others ought to be satisfied. 

That the subject is one of fearful interest, 
none will 'deny who beheve in future retribu- 
tion. That there are difficulties pressed by it 
on the mind, when any one thiuks of his own 
condition, that of his beloved friends, or of his 
brethren of the human race, it would be mere 
pretence to deny. But it is a consolation to 
believe, that belund any clouds, however dark, 
that interpose between us and the light of the 
sun. His beams still shine clearly. All will be 
clear in the light of heaven. If parents, 
husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, must see 
those dear as their own life perish at last. 
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-while they themselves are saved, heaven in i mayhave many a diBtressing hour, while inqnir- 
mercy will either extinguish their social bus- I ing how it can possibly be done, unless our very 
ceptibilities, or else give them such a sweet 'nature itself is wholly changed. But the light of 
and overpowering sense of the justice and eternity will scatter these doubts, and the clear 
goodness of God, as shall not permit the jovs and uninterrupted vision of divine glory will 
of the blessed to be marred, nor the songs of the fill the soul with all the fulness of Ood ; so that 
redeemed to be interrupted with sighs of sympa- the blessed above will find their perfect happi- 
thetic sorrow. Hbtrtlus will or canbedone,we ness in thinking and feeling as He does, into 
may never know in the present world; nay, we whose image they have been transformed. 
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CHRISTS WORDS ON THE DURATION OF FUTURE 

PUNISHMENT. 

Bt Bet. Cephas Kent, Bipton, vt. 



[Pbetatort Notb.— The design of this Essay is to 
miiiBh aid in determining the proper signification of 
those words in tiie New Testament which are chiefly 
employed in teaching the doctrine of future retribution. 
The Ozeat Teacher uttered these words. What do they 
mean ? In order satisfiiotorily to answer this question, 
their %u€ mudt be examined. To facilitate this, a table 
of references has been prepared, pobiting out all th4 
placet in the New Teetamentf where the worde are found. 
The completeness of this list brings to the careful 
■tndent of the Engli^ Bible^ as well as to those ac- 
quainted with the original language, the great means 
of forming an independent opinion as to the teachings 
of Scripture in the use of these words. 

But further, these words are understood to derive 
much of their significance from a Hebrew word of like 
import in the Old Testament. It is therefore claimed 
that the Greek words in question cannot be fully ex- 
plained without a fiuthful comparison with the corres- 
ponding word in Hebrew. To answer this daim, and 
as preliminary to the discussion, the use of this Hebrew 
word has been examined, and a list of references made 
out marking alt the plaeee in the Old Testament in 
which the word occurs. 

These lists together are a complete concordance of 
these words. In them the reader has before him« or 
within easy reach, the entire basis of the argument on 
the subject in question, so far as it depends on • the use 
of these words. 

The result brought out in this Essay derives its force 
from the fulness of the references and from the facility 
thus furnished to any patient investigator to detect and 
point out any Mlacy that may be Uiought to be dis- 
covered, and to satisfy his own. mind in respect to the 
]U8t weight of the argument.] 

Etebnal Punishment. — oViy Auuv, Aiu>vio$. 

THE question whether our Saviour taught 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is to 
be determined by appeal to His verbal utter- 
ances on the subject, and to the general out- 
look of His instructions. If these do not help 
us to give a clear, definite, and unhesitating 
answer, it must remain in doubt till a new 
revelation is given us. 

Were the seventeen hundred and eighty-two 
years which have passed since the last of the 
Gospels was written to be dropped out of 
existence, or buried in utter obHvion» leaving 
us the Bible as we now have it, the proper 
means of ascertaining the truth on the subject 
btfore us would be precisely what they are 



now. For, since the completion of the inspired 
volume there has been no voice from heaven 
to teach us with authority how its instructions 
are to be interpreted. We are, therefore, to 
take the Bible as we find it, and learn what it 
means from itself. 

The Old Testament Scriptures, as I under- 
stand, are the only writings in the Hebrew 
language in existence of as early a date as the 
last of the prophets ; the traditions of the 
Talmud not having been reduced to writing till 
about the year a.d. 150. It follows from this 
that the meaning of Hebrew words is to be 
learned from their use in the Hebrew Scripi> 
tures, unaffected in the least by the new 
meanings, or modifications of meaning, which 
were introduced into the language hundreds of 
years afterwards. 

Almost the same may be affirmed of the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament called 
the Septuagint. This translation is said to 
have been made from the Hebrew about two 
hundred and fifty years before the birth 
of Christ. Although doubt is entertained by 
learned men whether the work was completed 
at so early a period, the quotations from it 
in the New Testament by the writers of the 
Gospels and by the apostles are proof that it 
was in existence in the time of Christ, and 
was in common use among the .Jews. It is 
written in what is called Hellenistic Greek, or 
the Greek as spoken by the Jews in Egypt. 
This differs somewhat from what is known as 
classic Greek, or the Greek language in use 
among educated men to whom Greek was their 
mother-tongue. The meaning of Greek words 
in the Septuagint is therefore to be finally 
determined by their use in this book, com- 
paring them also with the original Hebrew, 
and not by their use in classic Greek, 
or even the Hellenistic Greek in use two 
or three hundred years afterwards, and modified 
by prevailing or popular systems of philosophy 
or rehgion.* 

It is exceedingly important to bear in mind, 
while endeavouring; to understand the words oi 
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the Great Teacher on our subject, that at the 
close of the Old Testament canon of Scripture, 
the meaning of its language was fixed. No 
changes which the lapse of time or other 
causes might subsequently bring about in its 
use could alter the meaning of that book. The 
same is true of the Hellenistic Greek of the 
Septuagint in the time of Christ, and of the 
words of the New Testament after its various 
documents passed from the hands of those who 
wrote them. Keeping this in mind, it will be 
seen how cautious we must be in the use of 
arguments as to the meaning of the writers 
drawn from a different use of words in Talmudic 
Hebrew or classic Greek, or Hellenistic Greek 
as used after the times of the apostles and 
under the influence of the gnostic philosophy 
or other prevailing errors.' 

Ghrist used the word Mv in some of its 
forms, and its derivative adjective otcavcos. 
How came He to use them ? He found them in 
use among the people, and in the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament. There can be 
no doubt that He employed them in the sense 
which they generally bear in that book. What 
is that sense ? And how can we determine it ? 
We need not inquire how they were employed 
by the historians, poets, and philosophers' of 
ancient Greece, or even by the Christian 
Fathers,* so-called, of the early centuries. It 
is enough to ask, simply, what is the sense of 
the Hebrew words to which they correspond. 
In this way, and by examining their use in the 
New Testament, we can judge with reasonable 
certainty as to their meaning in the instructions 
of the Saviour on the subject of future retribu- 
tion. 

If the words in question were of unfrequent 
occurrence, it would be natural to seek help in 
determining their meaning from their etymology 
or history. But here there is no need of this. 
They are found in so common use and in so 
various connections that there is little danger 
of misinterpreting their true significance in any 
place where they occur. 

Let us examine them. First : ub^Jf* 

T 

Our interest in the examination of this 
word for the purpose now before us grows out 
of the fact that the Greek auaK and acoivios are 
80 often employed by the Septuagint trans- 
lators to express its meaning in their version 
as to assure us that when we understand the 

meaning of oViy we also know the meaning of 

alav and autfvios. The table of references 
appended to this Article points out its occur- 
rence in the Old Testament four hundred and 



forty-five times. Garefal attention has been 
given to each one of these in the original, and 
no single instance has been discovered in Which 
it does not relate to duration. There are two 
in which, in our version, it is rendered the 
world. In one of these (Ps. Ixxiii. 12) the 
translators, as it seems to me, miss the point 
of the writer. They have it : " These are the 
ungodly who prosper {ub^V) in the world : they 

increase in riches." But the writer designed 
to give expression to the intensity of what he 
soon acknowledges to be his unreasonable and 
wicked dissatisfaction and impatience at the 
way things were managed : " These are the 
ungodly, and they are ahcays prosperous : they 
heap up riches ; while I find that there is no 
use in trying to be good, for I am plagued all 
the day long."* 
The other place where ub^V is translated the 

world is Eccl. iii. 11. This is the meaning 
given to this text in Buxtorf, and Gibbs's 
Gesenius. But as no parallel passage is re- 
ferred to by either to favour such a construction, 
and as eternity, in the connection, to say the 
least, gives as good a sense, it is proper to 
regard such translation as merely conjectural 
and without warrant. With these two passages 
thus disposed of, it ia proper to say that ob)}f 
invariably has respect to duration. 

The plural form occurs twelve times, but 
without any meaning different from that con- 
veyed by the singular, as may be seen by 
consulting the following references : 1 Kings viiL 
18 ; 2 Chron. vi. 2 ; Ps. Ixi. 5 ; Ixxvii 5, 7 ; cxlv. 
18; Eccl. i. 10; Isa, xxvi. 4; xlv. 17 (twice); 
U. 9 ; Ivii. 11. 

As a late writer, in the endeavour to prove 
that this word does not mean eternity, but 
simply an age, has asserted that, in accordance 
with that theory, there are found such '* redu- 
plications of the word as an ub^y of CTD^, ox 

an age of ages," I remark that I have discovered 
no instance of such reduplication.* It seems 
pertinent to the subject before us to say this, 
preparatory to presenting the word itself. 
Meaning of O^y. — 'Hub word is used in 

Scripture in senses directly opposite to each 
other. For what can be more opposite to the 
future than the past, or to the past than the 
future. In the more common use of the word, 
it has respect to duration in the future. But 
the instances in which it refers to the pa3t are 
too numerous to be properly called " cata- 
chrestic," or exceptions to general usages aa 
they are called by Professor Stuart. Ancient 
times, of old, of old time, long ago, or something 
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equivalent, is legitimately a common meaning 
of Ub^y* I have found fifty-two instances where 

it is employed in this sense, though not always 
so rendered in the common version. This 
number comprises about one-eighth of all the 
cases in which the word is found. 

But further, not only has this word two 
opposite significations as past and future, but 
each of these — ub^y past and ub^y future — ^has 

two different meanings, one describing the 
indeJinUe, the other the infinite* A carefdl 
examinatipn of the word, in its various con- 
nections, can scarcely fail to convince one 
that these four meanings attach to it, and 
that they cannot be recognized in any 
fiedthful ^anslation of the Scriptures. But 
notwithstanding this diversity, there is seldom 
any confusion or ambiguity of meaning, more 
than there would be, in common discourse, in 
the use of the word hemlock, meaning both an 
evergreen tree and a poisonous herb ; or more 
ihan if the four senses in which ub^V is used 

T 

were expressed each by its own appropriate 
word of a single signification. In ahnost all 
cases the connection shuts up the sense to the 
one meaning which there belongs to it, and 
shuts out the other three J 

This shows how needless and how futile all 
endeavours must be to fix upon the word a 
meaning independent of its connection, or to 
argue that because in one place it evidently 
points to an indefinite and finite future, it 
cannot in another place be kiioivn to mean an 
infinite future. 

It is a most noteworthy fact that D7\y is not 

used, in a single instance, to designate a 
limited or definite period, either past or future. 
For our present purpose no further remark is 
called for in relation to those fifty-two cases 
which have reference to the past. 

But in seven-eighths of the instances in 
which ch^y is used in the Bible it speaks of an 

indefinite or infinite future. The sacred writers 
employ it very often to point out an indefinite 
though less than infinite, duration, just as 
for ever and everlasting are used in our conunon 
*l speech, where an infinite future is not intended. 
At the same time, it is unquestionable that it 
is generally employed to express the infinite 
future. This idea is sometimes conveyed by 
other words and forms of expression. But 
D^iy where it means for ever or everlasting, is 

found many times throughout the Bible where 
any other word of hke meaning is foimd once. 
Tins is the word that describes Jehovah a 



the everlasting God in Gen. xxi. 88 ; Ps. x<t. 
2 ; Isa. xl. 28. It is this in which is declared 
His eternal dominion in Ex. xv 18 ; Ps. ix. 7 ; x. 
16 ; xxxiii. 11 ; Ixvi. 7 ; and it is this word, 
D^y that is employed so many times in the 

Psalms, and elsewhere in the writings of the 
historians and prophets of the Bible, to set 
forth God's eternal existence and dominion,. 
His title to everlasting praise, and the glorioua 
truth that the mercy of the Lord endureth for 
ever. To describe the infinite, eternal Grod« 
or what belongs to Him, it is used seventy-six 
times. 

It is this fact — ^that this word is so applied 
to the self-existent God and to his unchange- 
able government and attributes — ^that, beyond 
all reasonable controversy, fixes upon it the 
meaning of eternity. That when applied to 
other subjects of a temporary and perishing? 
nature it has a more restricted meaning, wo 
have already seen. But that in its application 
to God, His government, and attributes it 
means eternal, it is as impossible for us to 
doubt as it is to doubt the divine self-existence. 
If this does not mean eternal, there is no word 
or combination of words, from Genesis to 
Revelation, to tell us anything of the infinite 
past and t]ie boundless future; and all that 
we can know of eternity, without a new revela- 
tion, must be gathered from sources independ- 
ent of any light that comes to us from between 
the covers of the Bible. 

But here the question comes up : If the word 
has so many different meanings, when is it to 
be regarded as referring to the infinite future? 
In view of the fact that it is so often applied 
to the infinite God, the answer must be that 
it means eternal or everlasting, in all cases when 
the connection, properly understood, does not posi- 
tively sJiow that it is more restricted. Thus^ 
when in Jer. x. 10 we read that ** God is an 
Ub^y King," the sense does not restrict it, and 

we know that it means eternai^ But when 
Solomon, in 1 Kings viii. 18, speaks of the 
temple which he had built as '* a settled place 
for God to dwell in O^D^iV," the sense shows 

that it does not mean eternal. 

Second. Let us now examine aluw and 
aictfvio^ synonymous in the Septuagint with 
the Hebrew dtiy. 

The interpretation of D^^^ has been thus 

dwelt upon for the reason that its whole mean, 
ing is transferred to the Greek of the Old 
Testament by means of ahav and its derivative 
atfovios. In four hundred and fifteen places 
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-where some form of D^ is found, only seven 

liave been found where it is translated by any 
other word than altay or oWcos. This shows 
a remarkable correspondence between them. 

This all but universal use of ahav and its 
derivative by the translators of the Beptuagint 
to give the sense of the Hebrew rH\y, shows 

that the words must carry with them into the 
Greek the two opposite meanings of past and 
future, and the two subordinate variations of 
each as indefinite and infinite. 

In the New Testament, however, aiiMf has 
the smise of worlds which, so far as I 
have been able to learn, it never bears in 
the Septuagint.s It is several times a 
loose synonyme of jcov/aos, worli^ but whether 
this world or the world to come depends 
wholly on the connection. Gonsidering how 
often the word is en^loyed in both senses, it is 
remarkably free from ambiguity. It occurs 
thirty-two times in the sense of world, or 
where it is not designed to express the idea of 
past or future time. These thirty-two, or 
(indnding Eph. ii. 2, where it is rendered 
eour$e) these thirty-three instances of its use in 
the New Testament, may therefore be set aside 
as having no bearing on the present discussion. 
Besides these, ouliv is found in the New 
Testamfflit (if no mistake has been made in 
the examination) seventy-one times where it 
has reference to time or duration, past or 
future. The adjective oWcos follows tluis sense 
of almf throughout all cases of its use, and, so 
far as I can ascertain, is in no case employed 
in the sense of worldly, or of pertaining to the 
world. As these two words, ^e noun and the 
adjective, are so nearly related to each other, 
it does not seem necessary to consider them 
separately, farther than to state that alunf is 
used in reference to the indefinite past seven 
times, and aJuavvofi three times. Leaving out 
these, and for the present those passages also 
which relate to future retribution, we find alw 
used of the indefinite or infinite future fifty-five 
times, and ahavvo^ in the same sense fifty-nine 
times. In all these instances al&v may properly 
be translated for ever, or, with a negative 
particle, never ; owcos is rendered everloBting oi 
eternal. These words are applied to Ood, His 
glory, and kingdom thirty-eight times, and 
sixty-two to the blessedness of the righteous. 
The thirty-eight which relate to the existence, 
attributes, and government of Ood leave no 
question that in such connection they are to be 
interpreted in their most extensive signification, 
as for ever and eternal. And there can be no 



doubt that, if the element of duration is intro- 
duced at all,^^ this same meaning belongs to 
them in the sixty-two cases where they are 
used to set forth the glory of future blessedness, 
so that they point to a duration which will 
have no end. 

We find, then, in the New Testament, one 
hundred and seventy-three instances in which 
occurs, in one form or another, one or the 
other of these words, auav or ahayto^- Throwing 
out the thirty-three of aUav, where it has no 
reference to time or duration, and the ten 
instances of their use where they have reference 
to the past, and the remaining one hundred 
and thirty point to the future. Leave out also 
from our consideration, just at this stage of 
our discussion, the fifteen which relate to the 
future condition of those who die without 
repentance. The thirty-eight cases where the 
words refer to Ood incontestably carry with 
them the idea of everlastingness or eternity. 
G^ie sixty-two pointing to the happy condition 
of the righteous are generally regarded as 
equally clear in asserting that this condition is 
to be absolutely without end. There remains 
Mteen instances of a miscellaneous character, 
not reckoned in the above, in most of which 
the words as clearly mean for ever or eternal. 
In no case is either word used to describe a 
period of known and definite limits. 

In a few instances aiuiv, meaning ever or 
for ever, or, with the negative never, is em- 
ployed as in common speech we use the words 
for ever and never, when we have in mind no 
direct reference to a never-ending future. 
Thus Paul said, *' If meat make my brother to 
offend I win never eat meat ; or I will by no 
means eat meat for ever ; that is, I will for ever 
abstain from it.'' So the Saviour said to the 
fruitless fig-tree : " Let no man eat fruit of 
thee for ever." Such a use of these words 
misleads no one, and brings no doubt as to 
their true meaning when applied to things 
which are in themselves capable of an ab- 
solutely boundless future. The steps of the 
argument here attempted may be thus 
recapitulated. 

1. D^iy in Hebrew is the word above any 

other, and used many times more than all 
others, to express eternal duration. 

2. This word is rendered in the Oreek 
translation of the Old Testament, which was 
in use in the time of our Saviour, by ahav and 
aiuiFios nearly fifty times to one where it is 
rendered by any other word ; thus proving 
that these were the words in general use in 
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the days of Christ, to express the meaning 
for ever and everlasting of the Hebrew Ob^y. 

8. This meaning of these words is confirmed 
throughout by the usage of them in the New 
Testament. For if we leave' out thirty-three 
instances where aiwvdoes not relate to duration, 
and the ten in which it and its derivatives 
, relate to the past, in the sense of ancient times, 
J or from everlasting; and, further, leave out, 
for the present, the fifteen which apply to 
future retribution, we find these words, one or 
the other, one hundred and fifteen times ; one 
hundred, or more than three-fourths of these, 
relate either to God or the blessedness of His 
people; and the remaining fifteen in general 
correctly translated for ever or everlasting, but 
sometimes in the sense of always or perpetually, 
or with a negative by never, as when Peter said, 
" Thou shalt never wash my feet.*' It is to be 
carefully noted that, while the noun auav, with 
a prepositioii used adverbially in tbe sense of 
for ever, is applied as in this case, simply to all 
future time, tiie adjective auSvtos is never used 
in the New Testament except in the sense of 
eternal, having reference either to the past or 
tlie future, unless we except from this those 
instances in which it is appUed to the future 
condition of the wicked. 

Shall these be excepted f Is there any ground 
in philology to make them exceptions to the 
general usage of aicov, and to the otherwise 
uniform U8ag:e of auavios ? If we believed that 
Jesus and His disciples who employed these 
words in setting forth the subject before us, 
spoke with no more than human authority, we 
should discover no ground to hesitate as to the 
meaning of their language and the doctrine 
which they intended to teach. We should 
interpret tbeir words as teaching the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, as they are generally 
interpreted by those who disbelieve in their 
divine inspiration and authority. Of words 
that are met with as frequently as D^J^ in 

Hebrew, and Mv and aiaivtos in Greek, and 
for ever and everlasting in English, I think it 
< would be difficult to find one in either of the 
^ languages of a more consistent, and, in their 
proper connections, uniform and imfluctuating 
signification than any one of these three. 

Christ nses the word qudv once, and auovcos 
four times in reference to the condition of the 
wicked. In Matt, xviii. 8, ** It is better for 
tliee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather 
than having two hands or two feet to be cast 
into everlasting fire.*' Matt. xxv. 41, " Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 



pared for the devil and bis angels.'* Maii. 
xxv. 46, '' These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.*' 

In this last example it is important to notice 
the clear contrast between the condition of the 
righteous and of the wicked, as here set forth. 
The difference is not in the duration of one or 
the other, for the same word is used in both 
cases to describe this idea ; but one is punish- 
ment, while the other is life. As to the quality 
of duration they are asserted to be exactly 
parallel. Everlasting punishment, koXoktw 
aicuKtov ; everlasting life, {(o^f aicoviov. 

In view of the language here employed by the 
Saviour, uncontradicted and unmodified by any 
other word of His, but strengthened by all His 
instructions bearing upon this subject, it is as 
certain as language can make it that, if He 
intended to teach the eternal blessedness of 
the righteous, He also intended to teach the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. In Matt, 
xii. 82, '' The blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall never be forgiven, neither in this 
world nor in the world to come." This world 
and the world to come take in the whole 
existence of the human race. To fail of for- 
giveness both in this world and the world to 
come, is to fail utterly, as long as the soul 
exists. 

Consider, also, the Saviour's discourse as 
recorded in Mark ix. 48 — 48 inclusive, where, 
in setting forth the doom of the wicked, He 
thrice repeats His appeal to *' the unquench- 
able fire, where their worm dieth not and the 
fire is not quenched ; " the eternal duration of 
punishment being asserted not by the words 
forever or everlasting, but by denying its end : 
''their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." " 

Of like import is the instruction given in 
Luke xvi., in the story of the rich man and 
Lazarus," '' Between us and you there is a 
great gulf fixed, so that they which woold 
pass from hence to you cannot, neither can 
they pass to us that would come from thence.'* 
These words were put in the mouth of Abra- 
ham by the Saviour, to teach something in 
regard to the condition of departed souls. 
Besides other instruction imparted by the 
story, there was this ; that the gulf between 
the righteous and the wicked, after tbe death 
of the body, is impassable. To suppose that 
out of regard to Jewish prejudices, or for any 
other reason. He would give the countenance 
which He here does to such an opinion when 
it was contrary to truth, a mere fiction or Jew- 
ish fable, is opposed to all that He tells us of 
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His errand into this world ; to bear witness to 
the truth, to be the way, the truth, and the 
life. Now make the supposition that instead 
of the declaration above, the Saviour had put 
into the mouth of Abraham the utterance, 
substantially, of Henry Ward Beecher, in 
Plymouth Pcdpit (New Series, p. 97) : " Son, 
be comforted; for if there be summer in 
heaven you will find it. Though you be 
plunged into the depths of hell, if you long 
for such a Ood as is manifest by Jesus Christ, 
you will find Him. You will see Him for 
yourself, and not another for you. You will 
be like Him yet, though it be myriads 
of ages hence." Had the Saviour done this, 
He would have left no doubt that he in- 
tended to teach that all men would eventually 
be restored to the favour of God. This would 
have given full warrant to the preacher's 
closing and emphatic announcement in the 
above discourse, thus : " This is My gospel, 
the tidings of a God, who is, out of His own 
patience and suffering, working the salvation 
of the universe. Yea and Amen.'' But instead 
of this, Christ said, ''Between ns and you 
there is a great gulf fixed, so that they wmch 
would pass from 'hence to you cannot, neither 
can they pass to ns that would come from 
thence." Clear and decided is the declaration 
here made that that gulf cannot be passed. 
Who then, really believing in Jesus as a I)ivine 
and infallible teacher, will venture to say that 
it can be passed, even '' though it be myriads 
of ages hence.*' 

But let us look at the subject as independent 
of all the explicit testimony which hios been 
here brought forward. On the supposition 
that alw and aWios had never been used in 
relation to future retribution, and that those 
discourses of the Saviour in Matt, xxv.^ Mark 
ix., and Luke xvi., were not found in the 
Scriptures, how would the matter stand? 
What is the general outlook of the Saviour*s 
teaching on the subject ? Reference can be 
made only to a few of many citations which 
would be in point. ** The broad way, the wide 
gate, which leads to destruction ; many go in 
tiiereat " (Matt. vii. 18). ** And the ruin of 
that house was great " (Luke vi. 49). '' The 
Son of Man shall send forth His angels, and 
they shall gather out of His kingdom aU things 
that offend and them which do iniquity, and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire ; there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth '* (Matt, 
xiii. 41, 42). *' So shall it be at the end of the 
world ; the angels shall come forth and sever 
the wicked from among the just, and shall cast 



them into the furnace of fire ; there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth (Matt. xiii. 49, 50). 
" But He shall say, I tell you I know you not 
whence ye are ; depart firom me, all ye workers 
of iniquity ; there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the 
kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
out'; (Luke xiii. 27, 28). *'The hour is 
coming in which all that are in the grave 
shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good imto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation" (John v. 29;. 
Most noteworthy is the manner in which these 
instructioxis were given. That loving Saviour, 
who came down from heaven to save men, 
spoke of these terrible things without apology, 
misgiving, or reserve, and left no single word 
to aUay the terror they must awaken. 

Only one more quotation will be given from 
the words of Christ. They are from His last 
prayer, recorded in John xvii. : *^ I pray not 
for the world, but for them which Thou hast 
given.'' Is it possible to regard otherwise than 
utterly and for ever hopeless the condition of 
those whom the Saviour distinctly and specifi- 
cally excepts from the benefits of His praver ? 

l^e argument as presented rests entirely on 
the words of Christ, and need not be prosecuted 
further. For if it is not proved that He taught 
that the punishment of the wicked would be 
without end, it cannot be proved that the 
apostles believed or taught it^ or that anybody 
elBe ever believed or taught it. As doctrines 
of revelation, that of eternal life and that of 
eternal death rest upon the same basis of Scrip- 
tural proof. They must, therefore, stand to- 
gether or fedl together. Every argument drawn 
firom the Saviour's teachings in favour of the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous, is equally 
valid to prove that the wicked will go away into 
eternal punishment; and no argument can 
legitimately be drawn from the language of the 
Saviour's instructions against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment which does not strike 
with equal force against the Scriptural proof of 
the doctrine of eternal life. For since the du- 
ration of punishment to the wicked and of life 
to the rignteous is expressed by the same word, 
to deny the eternity of punishment is to deny 
the authority and validity of the Saviour's 
promise of eternal life to Mis followers, except 
so far as we may fancy reasons for trustiug in 
His promise, independent of our confidence in 
Him as our infallible and authoritative Teacher. 
Considering that He who came to bear witness 
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id ilie trnth uttered those words in Matt. xxy. : 
** Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
flro, prepared for the devil and his angels," 
and ''These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment,*' — ^to deny the doctrine of eternal 
punishment because we cannot see its consist- 
ency with the divine benevolence, must logic- 
ally involve tiie denial of the divine origin of 
Christianity. 

We know so little of the latent influence of 
prejudice or misconception and false training 
on rehgious behef , that it may be proper fbr us 
charitably to believe that many who deny the 
plain instructions of Christ on this subject, are 
yet so far loyal to Him in heart that they will 
be personally accepted by the heart-searching 
Juc^e as H^g true friends and disciples. But 
if cfdled on to give our sanction to any one as 
a religious teacher or preacher of the gospel who 
denies this, or holds it so feebly and hesitatingly 
tiiat hedoes not preach it, such charity is entirely 
misplaced. In His conmiission to His minis- 
ters, the Saviour says, " Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have conunanded 
you.*' We cannot doubt that true loyalty to 
Him will prompt careful obedience to His in- 
structions ; and that such obedience will de- 
mand, and will be seen to demand, from the 
professed teacher of religion, the earnest decla- 
ration of the truth, as taught by the Saviour's 
own lips, that when the righteous are received 
to life eternal the wicked will go away into 
everlasting punishment. To call this in ques- 
tion is to the same extent to call in question 
the reaUty of a supernatural revelation. For 
nothing can be more preposterous than to 
admit the divine origin of the Christian reli- 
gion and the infallibility of the Founder, and 
yet deny a doctrine which He taught so clearly 
and with such emphatic reiteration. And not 
less preposterous is it to suppose that an 
infallible Teacher, with a heart full of kindness 
to the race which He came to redeem, would 
employ the same word to describe the duration 
of punishment to the wicked as of life to the 
righteous, if it were not as truly His purpose to 
inflict the one as to bestow the other. Nothing 
could be more at variance with veracity and 
with the spirit of true benevolence than to 
seek to frighten men with the threatening of 
evil that was sure never to come. 

The earnest study of this subject can scarcely 
iJBLil to convince every sincere inquirer after 
truth that no man is worthy to be approved or 
employed or listened to as a Christian teacher 
who has any misgiving as to the fact that the 
Lord Jesus Christ taught that the punishment 



of the wicked will l)e eternal, and that ihi^ 
doctrine is true. 

This Table of reference is intended to point 
out every verse which in the Hebrew ^rip- 
tures contains the word D^3^, in any of its 

forms ; and every verse in the New Testament 
containing the words ato>i', or al<ayto^. The 
words sometimes occur more than once in the 
same verse. 

Oen. ui. 22; vi. 3,4; ix. 12, 16; ziri. 15; ztu. 7, 

8, 13, 19 ; xxi 33 ; xlriiL 4 ; xlix. 26. 13 
Ex. iii. 15 ; xii. 14 ; xviL 24 ; xiv. 13 ; xv. 18 ; xix. 

9 ; xxi. 6 ; xxvii. 21 ; xxviii 43 ; xxix. 9, 28 ; 

XXX. 21 ; xxxi. 16, 17 ; xxxiL 13; xl. 15. IT 

LeT.ui.l7; Ti.18,22; viL 34,86; x.9,15; xvi. 

29, 31, 34 ; xvii. 7 ; xxiii. 14, 21, 31, 41 ; xxiv. 3, 

8,9; xxT. 32, 34, 46. 21 

Nun. X. 8 ; xy. 16 ; xviii. 8, llj 19, 23 ; xix. 10, 

21 ; xxT. 13. 10» 

Dent. T. 29; xii. 28; xiii. 16; xy. 17; xxiii. 4, 

7 ; xxviii 46 ; xxix. 28 ; xxxiL 7, 40 ; xxxiii. 15, 

27. 12 

Josh. ir. 7 ; viii. 28 ; xiv. 9 ; xxir. 2. 4 

Judges ii. 2. 1 

1 SaiiLL22; iL30; iii. 18, 14; xiiLlS; xx. 15, 

23, 42 ; xxTii. 8, 12. 10 

2 Sam. iii. 28; tu. 13, 16, 24, 25, 26, 29 ; xii. 10; 
xxii. 51 ; xxiii. 5. 12 

1 Kings L 31 ; ii 33, 45 ; viii. 13 pi. ; ix. 3, 5 ; x. 

9. S 

2 Kings T. ^7; xxL 7. 2. 

1 Chxon. XT. 2 ; xvi. 15, 17, 34, 36, 41 ; xviL 12, 14, 
22, 23, 24, 27 ; xxii. 10 ; xxiii. 13, 25 ; xxriii. 4, 

7, 8, xxix. 10, 18. 24 

2 Chion. ii 3 ; v. 13 ; vi. 2 pi. ; vii. 3, 6, 16 ; ix. 8 ; 
xiii. 5 ; xx. 7, 21 ; xxx. 8 ; xxxiii. 4. 12 

Neh. ii. 3 ; ix. 5 : xiii 1. 4 

Ezra iii 11; ix. 12. 3 

Job yii 16 ; xxii. 15. 2 

Ps-v. 12; ix. 5, 7; x.16; xii. 7; xt.6; xviii50; 

xxi. 6 ; xxir. 7, 9 ; xxy. 6 ; xxviii 9 ; xxix. 10 ; 

xxx. 6, 12 ; xxxi. 1 ; xxxiii 11 ; xxxvii. 18. 27, 

28; xU. 13, 14; xUy. 8 ; xlv. 2, 6, 17 ; xlviii 9, 

14; xlix. 8, 12 ; lu. 8, 11 ; Iv. 23 ; Lri. 4 pL, 7; 

Ixvi 7; Ixxi. 1; Ixxu. 17, 19; Ixxiii 12, 26; 

IxxY. 9 ; Ixxvii 7 pi., 8 pi. ; Ixxviii. 66, 69 ; Ixxix. 

13 ; Ixxxi 15 ; Ixxxy. 5 ; Ixxxvi. 12 ; Ixxxix. 1, 

2, 4, 29, 36, 37, 52; xo.2; xcu. 9; xciii2; 0.5; 

cii. 13 ; ciii. 9, 17 ; civ. 5, 31 ; cr. 8, 10; cvi 1, 

31, 48 ; cvii 1 ; ex. 4 ; cxi. 5, 8, 9 ; cxii. 6 ; cxiii. 

2 ; cxY. 18 ; cxYii. 2 ; cxviii 1, 2, 3, 4, 29 ; cxix. 

44, 52, 89, 93, 98, 111, 112, 142, 144, 152, 160; 

cxxi. 8 ; cxxY. 1, 2 ; exxxi 3 ; cxxxiii 3 ; cxxzy. 

13 ; cxxxvi. 1-26 ; cxxxWii 8 ; cxxxix. 24;cxliii. 3 ; 

cxIy. 2, 13 pi., 21 ; cxiYi. 10 ; cxlviii 6. 141 

PiOY. viii 23; X. 25,30; xxu.28; xxiU. 10 ; xxvii 

24. 6 
Eccl. i 4, 10 pi. ; ii. 16 ; iii. 11, 14 ; ix. 6 ; xii. 5. 7 
Isa. ix. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; xxiv. 6 ; xxv. 2, 26 pi. ; xxx. 

8 ; xxxii 14, 17 ; xxxiii. 14 ; xxxiv. 10, 17 ; xxxv. 
10; xl. 8,28; xHi.l4; xliY.7; xlv. 17 pL ; xlvi 
9 ; xlvii 7 ; li 6. 8, 9 pi., 11 ; liv. 8 ; Iv. 3, 13 ; 
Ivi. 5 ; Ivii. 11 pi., 16 ; Iviii. 12 ; lix. 21 ; Ix. 15, 
19, 20, 21 ; 1x1. 4. 7, 8 ; Ixiu. 9, 11, 12, 16, 19; 
Ixlv. 3, 4 45 
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J«r. u. 20; in. 6, 12; v. 16, 22; irii. 7; x. 10 ; xTii. 

4, 25; XTiii 15, 16; xx. 11, 17; xxiii. 40; xxr. 

5, 9, 12; xxviii. 8 ; xxxL 3, 40 ; xxxii. 40 ; xxxiii. 
11 ; xxxY. 6 ; xUx. 13, 33'; 1. 5 ; H. 26, 39, 57, 62. 

Lam. ilL 6, 31 ; t. 19. 

£zek. X7i. 60;xxv. 15; xxvi. 20,21; xxvii. 36; 

xxviii 19 ; xxxf. 5, 9 ; xxxvi 2 ; xxxvii. 25, 26, 

28 ; xliii. 7, 9 ; xlvL 14 
Ban. u. 4, 20, 44; iii 9, 33; iv. 34; t. 10; vi. 6, 

21, 26 ; viL 14, 18, 27 ; xii. 2, 3, 7. 
Amosix. 11. 
Joel ii. 26, 27 ; iii. 20. 
ObMl. 10. 
Jooah. ii. 7. 

Mieah ii. 9 ; ir. 5, 7-; ▼. 2 ; vii. 14* 
Zeph. n. 9. 
Hab. iii. 6 
Zeeh.!. 5 
lfal.L4;iii.4 



Total, 



AtdlV. 



Uatt.TLl3; xii. 32; xiii. 22, 39,40,49; xxL 19; 

xxiy. 3 ; xxviiL 20. 
MarkiiL29; it. 19; x. 30; xL 14. 
Luke L 33, 55, 70 ; xvi. 8 ; xviiL 30 ; xx. 34, 35. 
John IT. 14 ; vi 51, 58 ; riii. 35, 51,52 ; ix. 32 ;,x. 28 ; 

xL 26 ; xii 34 ; xiiL 8 ; xir. 16. 
Aete Iii 21 ; xr. 18. 

Bom. i 25 ; ix. 5 ; xi. 36 ; xiL 2 ; xvi 27. 
lCor.i20; iiO, 7, 8; iii 18; viii 13 ; x. 11. 
2Cor. iy. 4; ic9; xi. 31. 
Qal i 4, 5. 

EplLi 21 ; Ii 2, 7; iu. 9, 11, 21 ; It. 12. 
FbiL It. 20. 
CoLi26. 
1 Tim. i 17 ; Ti 17 



32 

3 



18 

21 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
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9 

4 
7 

13 
2 
5 
7 
3 
2 
7 
1 
1 
3 



2 Tim. IT. 10, 18. % 

Titos ii 12 I 
H©b. i 2, 8 ; V. 6 ; yi. 5, 20 ; vu. 17, 21, 24, 28; ix. 

26; xi. 3; xiii. 8, 21. 13. 

1 Pet. i 23, 25; iy. 11; y. U. 4 

2Pet. ii. 17; iii 18. 2. 

1 John ii. 17. 1 

2 John ii. 1 
Jade xiii. 25. 2 
Boy. i 6, 18 ; iy. 9, 10 ; y. 13, 14 ; yii. 12 ; x. 6 ; 

xi 15 ; xiy. 15; xy. 7 ; xix. 3 ; xx. 10 ; xxii. 5. 14 

Total, 104 

Atwvtof. 

Katt xyiii. 8 ; xix. 16, 29 ; zzy. 41, 46. 9 

Mark iii 29 ; x. 17. 30. • & 

Luke X. 25 ; xyi 9 ; xyiii 18, 30. 4 
John Ui 15, 16, 36 ; iy. 14, 36 ; y. 24. 39 ; yi 27, 

40,47,54, 68; x. 28; xii 25, 50: xyu. 2, 3. 17 

Acta xiii 46, 48. 2 

Bom. ii 7 ; y. 21 ; yi. 22, 23 ; xyi 25, 26. 6 

2 Gor. iy. 17, 18 ; y. 1. 3 

Gal. yi 8 1 

2Thefla.i9; ii 16. 2 

lTim.il6; yi 12, 16. & 

2 Tim. i 9 ; ii 10. 2 

Titnti2; iii7. 3. 

Philemon 15. 1 

H6b.y. 9; yi 2; iz. 12, 14, 15; xiii. 20 6 

IPety. 10. .1 

2 Pet. i 11. I 

1 Johni2; ii 25; iii 15; y.ll, 13, 20. e 

Jude yii 21. 2 

Bey. ziy. 6. 1 

Total, 7(V 
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[The preceding Article was completed and sent to the 
pzmter before the occuzrence of recent eyents which may 
seem to make it personal. The following notes haye 
been prepared, not 07 the author of the Article, but by 
another contribntor to this magazine.] 

^ While the classic Greek may be used as a source of 
much information in respect to the lan^^uage of the 
Septnagint, still, in case of doubt, the decisiye appeal is 
to he made to the Septuagint alone. The peculiarity of 
the subject among subjects treated in Greek, the fact 
that the work is a translation, which class of work neyer 
ezhilnts the pliability of an original essay, and the 
eyident ignorance of Hebrew displayed by some of the 
translators, make the Greek of the Septuagint almost an 
idiom by itself. Nor can the original Hebrew be always 
used as determining tiie meaning of its translation, so 
frequent are the mistakes of the translators. 

' Writers should be careful in searching out parallel 
uses of Greek words in classic works, to get the popular 
uses of such words. The New Testament is eminently 
a book of the people. Christ spoke the language of the 
people, and so did His disciples. John's \i&yoi is not 
Philo's TJyos, True, there are technical terms in the 
Bible, — hiyos is one, '< life " is another, and there are 



many more. New Testament Greek is a " conyerted 
language." But biblical technics haye their roots in 
the speech of the common people, and are to be explained 
in accordance with it. The schools had another set of 
technical terms, modelled upon their own ideas. Of 
these, as aboye said, we are to beware. 

* There was a good deal of philosophy in the air in 
those days, which may haye affected the common speech 
greatly, although insensibly. It is so to-day. Our 
missionaries in the Orient find among Armenian lads,, 
who haye neyer seen a book on that subject, or heard 
a lecturer, deep questions about deyelopment. Theso 
thougbts come from the mentel enyironment of the age. 
If so now, why not so tiien ? Yet the ideas are in these 
days popular in form, and are expressed in words whic^ 
interpret themselyes. 

* The philological intorpretetions of the Greek Fathers- 
should always be respectfully listened to. Being Greeks, 
they could /«#/ their mother tongue as we cannot. But 
their fiftucies are too likely to lead us astray, if we depend 
upon them further than this. 

* Vide Lange's Com. Note by Rey. J. F. McCurdy^. 
and Prof. Conant's translation. 

' The most the Hebrew can ofier as analogous to tho 
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Greek Of cuWcs r&if muvw is the phrase D^lp ltf7p. 

^ The word ^ always " is used in our common speech 
with a similar modification of meaning. Take, for ex- 
ample, the cases quoted in Webster^s Dictionary as illus- 
trative of the same meaning of this word: **Gk>d is 
alwaya the same/' and — 

<< Even in heaven his [Mammon's] looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent." 

What a difference of meaning! And yet who can 
mistake it ? The latter, however, is a case of modifi- 
cation, and not the strict use of the term. 

^ The application of researches made upon the di- 
gamma to tms word has cleared many difficulties as to 
its variation in signification, and has settled the tempo- 
ral reference of its derivative oUki^m^ AUv is derived 
£rom the root aiF, This root appears in Ghreek as dc( 
alwaya; in Latin as aeHum ; in German as ewia ; in 
EngUsh as ever, 'Af82os, the other word for eternal rRom. 
i. 20 ; Judge 6), is from the same root (Vide Liddell and 
Scott, last ed.). The idea of time is, therefore* inex- 
tricably involved in the very origin of the word. With 
the idea of totality of duration as the primitive meaning, 
the word, if applied to a man, woiUd easily come to 
mean lifetitne, since it is then restricted, like all similar 
words, according to the nature of its eubject. The 
meaning generation^ arises in a similar way. Transition 
from lifetime to time of life is the same on any theory of 
theorigin of the word. The meaning diepeneation, world — 
that is, a long apace of time peculiarly marked off, is ob- 
tained by the s^me process of restriction according to 
the nature of the subject. Such changes, as from Ufc' 
time, through life^ principle of life, to epinal marrow^ be- 
come explicable when the root idea is properly conceived. 
But even if these changes are inexplicable, no such 
meaning as apinal marrow, e^, can be used as an irre- 
futable argument a^^ainst eternity as the proper meaning. 
Absoluto contradictions axe found in two meanings of the 
same word, and yet neither can be denied. Who will 
explain to the peHect satisfiiotion of one who demands 
to Know all the stops of the change of meanings, the 

case of the Hebrew 13^ which meaps to know, and not to 

know f In fiact, there are not alwaya atep§ in these 
changes for lang^iage leape. 

* E.g. Titus ii. 12 ; Heb. i. 2 ; ix..26 ; xi. 3. Nearly 
always, some trace of the original distinction between 
icSafios and al^y can be seen. 

^^ The *' element of duration " must be introduced ; 
for it is in the very ground-work of the word. The 
absurdity of giving aiiinos a. qualitative force, instead 



of a temporal force as is done by the advocates of re- 
storation, is illustrated very forcibly by substituting this 
rendering in 2 Cor. xiv. 17 — v. 1. The whole point of 
the passage is to be found in its contrasts between tem- 
porariness and eternity. '* For our light affliction, which 
IS but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
weight of ^lory in another world,** This wiUpass, but ^ 
is far inferior in force to our translation. — " While we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen ; for the things which are seen belong : • 
to thia world, but the things which are not seen to 
another. Indeed ! quite a piece of information ! Now, ^ 
can we believe that a sensible writer would say this ?^ 
** For we know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were diasolved, we have a bmlding of GK>d, a house 
not made with hands, in the heavens, in another world,*' 
That this is the sense is incredible. 

^^ Some, as, for instance, the late Canon Kingsley 
(see his Life, recently published), assert that, as the 
only office of fire or of the worm is to purify by consum- 
ing corrupted matter, setting the elemente.free to enter 
into new combinations, so the punishment of the future 
world is merely to purge the soul of sin. The fatal 
objection to this interpretation is, that such is not the 
popular conception of fire and the worm. The man of 
science looks at them so ; but the people think only of 
the deatroying fire and the gnawing worm. Christ, in 
talking to the people, must have used popular language. 
This interpretetion forces upon the words a meaning 
belonging only to the nineteenth century and science. 
It cannot stand. 

^^ Restorationists call attention to the fact that the 
rich man is said to be not in Hell (r^rva), but in Hades 
CAi8i|f ). They therefore declare that this oonoems only 
the intermediate state, and cannot be used as an argu- 
ment in this discussion. But it is not so certain that it 
is not properly translated Hell (vide Smith's Bib. Diet., 
Art. '* Hell,'^ Supplement, by rresident Bartlett.) At 
any rate, it is a Hades which will issue in Hell ; for it is 
the region of tormenta, the lowest deep, whence Dives 
looks up. Waiving this point, we ma^ further ask what 
light is here thrown upon the probability of repentance 
under future discipline f Not the slightest evidence of 
repentance can be presented. Dives wishes his agony 
may be relieved, but does not 8p«ik of sorrow for ain. 
He would send Lasarus to save nis brethren from pain^ 
but never a lisp is there of desire to save them from ain. 
Can better evidence be presented of the adamantine 
hardness of his heart than this, — that, even under the 
wrath of a loving God, his only thought is of selfish 
reUefP F. H. F. 
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A PRELUDE ON FUTURE PUmSHMENT. 



By THE Bev. Joseph Cook. 



THE current blazing discussion of future 
punishment is distinguished by no new 
evidence, but by new disputants. The progress 
of democracy and of luxury in the world has 
brought to the front in theology a communistic 
and an aristocratic party. The former is the 
patron of what I call the Bohemian theology ; 
and the latter of the Sofa theology. My 
Lord Yerisopht naturally believes in the 
latter ; and Sir John Falstaff and Jack Cade in 
the former. Unhappily, neither of these per- 
sonages is a scientific authority. It is very 
significant that both Abdiel, above them, and 
Mephistopheles, below them, are too wise to 
beheve in either the Bohemian or Sofa theology. 
But the communistic and the luxurious ten- 
dency are powerful enough to have their own 
newspapers, magazines, books, platforms, and 
even pulpits. 

The Lord Yerisopht prefers Dr. Majolica for 
a preacher. Falstaff and Cade usuaUy prefer 
to do their own preaching. The Bohemian 
and the Sofa theology agree in possessing the 
democratic spirit of uncontrolled self-rule and 
individualism. They both regard the unxcelcome 
as the untrue. The belief of the communistic 
party in liberty and that of the luxurious party 
in ease is so intense that the scientific method 
is to neither a master, but only a servant. 
The one believes in deciding the inmost intri- 
cate controversies by count of heads and clack 
of tongues ; the other, by the languid sneer of 
fashion. These theological parties are full of 
the Zeit Geist, or spirit of the time ; and not 
of the Ewigkeits Geist^ or spirit of eternity. 
But nowy for the first time in history, the 
portions of society which they represent are 
beginning to obtain the ear of the world on 
the most complicated questions of theology, 
heretofore left to the decision of schol^s. 
This is the chief characteristic of many a 
modem debate. Not a httle discussion in our 
times is a trial of scholars by newspapers and 
varlours rather than of scholars by scholars. 
Neither in the historical, nor in the philosophi- 
cal, nor in the exegetical portions of this debate 



concerning future punishment is there any new 
evidence ; but the new disputants are placing 
the old evidence, with much eagerness, in a 
new pair of scales. Age after age the evidence 
has been weighed in the rival scales of jealous 
competing scholars, and the results recorded 
in standa^ opinions. Now it is to be weighed 
in the scales of the people. Ultimately, if the 
latter instrument is steadily balanced, the evi- 
dence will be found to weigh in the new scales 
precisely Vhat it did in the old. Experiment 
will corroborate experiment, and the more we 
have of it the better. All just scales use the 
true weights of the Ewigkeits Geist, and all such 
scales justify each other. The false weights oi 
the Zeit Geist oxe the only things to be dreaded. 

For one, I have made up my mind not to go 
out of this life trusting my chances of eternal 
peace to the opportunity of repentance after 
death. In this assembly we profess to revere 
the scientific method. Let us try here a 
serious experiment. Nothing tests a doctrine 
like acting it out. How many are there in 
this hall that are willing to trust their chances 
of eternal peace to the possibility of repent- 
ance after death? Canon Farrar says that 
his Gospel is one of eternal hope ; and that, 
although he cannot pfeacli the certainty of 
UniversaUsm, he must yet lift up behind the 
darkness in the background of our views of 
the next life a hope that every winter will 
turn to spring. He assures us that there is 
opportunity of repentance* after death. Will 
any one rise here and say seriously that he is 
willing to act on that assurance ? It is safe to 
put truth into practice. "Thou shalt not 
steal.*' I am willing to take that as a guide 
at this moment, ''l^ou shalt commit no 
murder." I am ready to trust my whole 
weight upon that plank in the theological 
platform. But, as for myself, I have person- 
ally made up my mind that I will not, if I 
have my senses, go hence trusting to a chance 
of repentance after death. 

Am I willing to advise any friend to trust 
his chance of eternal peace to an opportunity 
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of repentance after death? Not I. By as 

much as any man or woman is dear to me, by 

80 much I should advise them to be shy of 

going hence trusting their eternal future and 

, its peace to an opportunity of repentance 

beyond the grave. If I cannot advise John 

! mid Jane, William and Mary to trust to 

I repentance after death, I have no right to 

advise the ages to do so. John and Jane, 

WiUiam and Mary are the ages. 

What, then, have we to do with this seduc- 
tive clamour, as to repentance after death — we 
practical men, who believe in the scientific 
method, and would put evervthing to the test 
of absolute experiment in lite ? £f we cannot 
depend upon the doctrine ourselves ; if we are 
not willing to put our whole weight upon it ; 
if we recoil with terror when asked to put 
upon it the weight of any friend ; how dare we 
stand up and put upon* it the weight of the 
ages, full of passion and blindness^ heat and 
pruriency, and what these forces may breed ? 
As a practical matter, the question for me is 
settled by a simple appeal to individual serious- 
ness. You are not willing, I am not willing 
to take the leap into the Unseen depending on 
ihe chance of repentance after death. And, 
if we are not willing to do that ourselves, God 
forbid that we should teach others to do what 
lye will not do ? 

Every great doctrine should be discussed 
under three heads — definition, proof, reply to 
objections. Here and now I attempt only 
definition. The first fault I find with the 
current loose newspaper discussion, and with 
inuch that pretends to be sdiolarly, is that it 
gives no definitions. It is very difficult to 
ascertain where a man stands among the many 
forms of opinion on this theme. Canon Farrar 
makes these only four in number ; but there 
are at least nine. 

1. The Dantean view. This is often con- 
fused with the Orthodox. Dante's poetry — his 
imagery of brimstone and firo— is not unfire- 
quently spoken of as if it were to-day the 
official utterance of the latest scholarship. 
The Dantean view, strictly so called, is repu- 
diated by scholarly orthodoxy. AUow me to 
say, however, that I believe in the existence of 
a spiritual body, and that I know beyond a 
peradventure that in this life, when a man is 
nnder the terrors of conscience, strange thrills 
of pain shoot through him. He is bowed 
dowD. There are many indications that the 
finest fibres of his structure are at war with 
the nature of things. We do not fcaow but 
ihat in another state of existence the spiritual 



body will be darkened, and bowed down, and 
shot through with pain, as it is here. I cannot 
be sure that any one is authorized to assert 
that in the next life there may not be pains as 
nearly physical as the spiritual body is. There 
is a spiritual body ; and here and now it lies 
behind the finest fibres of our flesh, and here 
and now we feel some of the pains and blisses 
of which the spiritual body is susceptible. I 
do not adopt the Dantean view of the state of 
the lost in another life ; but I object to any 
man saying, who beUeves in a spiritual body, 
that there are no conditions adapted to that 
body to reveal God's displacency lliere, just as 
similar conditions surely reveal the displacency 
of conscience here. Let no man whistle on 
this theme until he is out of Dante's forest. 
There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in the pains that conscience 
gives us by its displacency and the blissed it 
imparts by its complacency. When the cover 
of flesh is dropped, and we possess in fulness 
all the powers which now exist in embryo in 
this mysterious organism, who knows but that 
somewhere in the next state of existence we 
shall understand what the dim but vast 
prophecies of our instinctive gestures in con- 
trasted moral states mean — standing erect and 
having in our faces a light not of this world, or 
bowing down, feeling chains upon our limbs 
and pains shooting through the innermost 
fibres. This quarter of the sky deserves a 
long gaze. We are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 

2. The Bomish view. This does not teach 
by authority that the pains of the next life will 
be physical ; but yet asserts that it is dangerous 
to deny that they will be. In the North Ameri- 
can Review lately (March — ^April, 1878) aBomish 
writer defends a theory of the state of the im- 
penitent almost Dantean. Of course, the doc- 
trine of the Bomish purgatory is not upheld 
by Protestant scholars. 

3. The orthodox view. What is it ? I know 
that I venture much ; but I am asking no one 
here to endorse my propositions. I claim no 
right to speak for others. When I set aside 
all exegetical considerations, and use only the 
light of ethical science, my view of future pun- 
ishment is summed up in these six propo- 
sitions : 

(1.) Argument which proves that sin will 
cease involves principles which prove that it 
would never begin. It has begun. And op- 
timism must adjust itself to this fact of experi- 
ence. 

(2.) Judicial blindness occurs under the ope- 
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ration of the two natural laws that repeated 
sin impairs the judgment, and that he whose 
judgment is impaired sins repeatedly. 

(8.) The self-propagating power of sin arises 
from these same laws. 

(4.) The effectiveness of new light in anotlur 
state of existence to cause reform cannot he sdenti- 
jically predicted faM to face with these laws. 

(5.) Under &e power of judicial blindness 
and tiie self-propagating nature of sin, a man 
may fall into permanent, voluntary moral re- 
moteness from God and its consequences, or 
£nal permanence of evil character. 

(6.) While sin continues, its punishment will 
Hsontinue. 

Even after repentance, sin is not covered 
from the Divine displacency without an atone- 
jnent, consciously or unconsciously received. 

As perfect frankness concerning this defini- 
iion is important, allow me to say that I do not 
tindertake by mere reason to point out when 
probation will end. That is a question which 
must be answered from the Scriptures, and to 
which, as I think, they give a definite reply. 
But from mere reason we are justified in affirm* 
ing that character tends to final permanence ; 
and I believe that sometimes it attains perma- 
nence in this life. I do not know but that we 
should be justified by reason in asserting that 
life gives every responsible free agent a tone 
of duuracter such as that, when he enters the 
next state of existence, the first moment will 
be one both of his judgment by the moral law 
and of his final choice. The judgment will be 
in the choice and the choice will be in the judg- 
ment. This is not a second probation. To 
«all it such is misleading. But this event and 
the individual judgment may occur in one and 
the same indivisible instant. As a projectile 
shot against the curved side of an iron ship 
glances to the right hand or the left at the 
instant of its impact, so the soul which strikes 
on the infinite bosses of God's buckler will 
shoot to the right or left, upward or downward, 
according to the mould it has taken here from > 
its predominant choices. Here is the boss 
of the buckler, and it is not likely to change 
its shape. You go through life loving 
what God hates and hating what God loves; 
jou form here a tone of character in disso- 
Jiance with the nature of things or with what 
ought to be ; you strike the lower side of the 
boss, and the instant of impact is the instant 
of glancing in the direction for which your free 
choice has prepared you. The new light which 
you see you hate; your character is one of 
dissimilarity of feeling with God : and, under 



fixed natural law, but with no loss of free- 
dom, you fall into the consequences of that 
dissimilarity. 

Certainty as to the state of individual men 
when they depart hence is very different from 
certainty as to the conditions of the peace of 
the soul. Some men go hence with a tone of 
character harmonised with God; and yet it 
may be that they have many faults. Possibly 
they are like this Union after we fought Gettys- 
burg and Richmond — the Union saved, al- 
though there is many a Ku-Klux Elan in the 
Southern States. Conversi(Hi may have oc- 
curred, although Sanctification be imperfect. 
God will treat with mercy every man who is 
predominantly loyal, because He ought to da 
so. But every man who has not fought Get- 
tysburg and Bichmond, every man who is 
predominantly disloyal, will find that without 
holiness there can be no blessedness. 

As evil choices progress there is more light 
sometimes thrown around men in this world. 
Do they always see it ? How do we know that 
more light in the next world will be loved or 
even seen ? 

The later Universalism has given tip what 
was once called " the death and glory theory.*' 
No scholarly Universalist now, as I suppose, 
would care to be responsible for the old crude 
form of assertion inside the ranks of Universal- 
ism, implying that death is a bath, washing off 
whatever habits we have of evil and giving us 
at once harmony with the Unseen Holy. 
Within a few weeks a distinguished gathering 
of UniversaUsts in this city has issued a series 
of propositions, expressing the points in which 
they agree and distinctly repudiating that 
theory. This event marks an important im- 
provement upon the first form in which Uni- 
versaUsm was taught in New England. 

4. The Second Probationist view. This does 
not necessarily teach that all men will be 
saved; but that those who die impenitent will 
have a second chance, and that those who dd 
not improve will fall into eternal sin and go 
into eternal punishment. 

5.' The Annihilationist view. This affirms 
that the incorrigibly wicked will sooner or 
later cease to exist. 

6. The Universalist view. 

7. The Bestorationist view. Now that the 
doctrine I have just referred to has been repu- 
diated, there is very little difference between 
Universalism and Bestorationism. The Uni- 
versalist is a Bestorationist of perhaps a more 
emphatic sort than the man who previously waa 
called a Bestorationist, but not a Universalist. 
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8. The Agnostic view. Those who hold this 
say that there is a background of mystery, and 
that the Bible reveals nothing on this theme. 

9. The OptimistiG view. This is Canon 
Farrar's position ; and it affirms neither the 
UniversaHst' nor the Bestorationist nor the 
Agnotist propositions, but simply an eternal 
hope. 

I might say that, in the last place, we have 
a materialistic view, which sometimes calls 
itself Christian, attempting to twist out of the 
Scriptures the idea that there is no immortality 
for any soul. We have erratics, unscholarly, 
foolish persons, who find no teaching of im- 
mortahty in the Old Testament, nor even in 
the New. Indeed, there is no use in carrying 
forward a debate with men so twisted by naiive 
constitution that they can twist the Bible into 
the negation of one of the plainest of its teach- 
ings — certainly in the New Testament — ^that 
there is immortality for both the evil and the 
good. 

The worth of an opinion in the world may 
be estimated by the number who hold it and 
by its practical effect in making men good. I 
am not prepared to affirm that the Agnostic 
dortrine is powerful in making men virtuous, 
or that iixQ Optimistic is, or that the Second 
Probatioziist is. Try the experiment of putting 
down opposite each one of these nine views a 
figure representing the prevalence of the opinion. 
Eighty out of a hundred of the professing 
Christians of the world hold the Orthodox 
view. Some very important excrescences on 
the Orthodox position are included in the 
Bomish view. But, throwing out the excres- 
cences, and putting Bomish and Orthodox 
together, certainly eighty per cent, of those who 
profess Christianity hold that there is endless- 
ness in future punishment. Well, now, I 
bcheve that has been an effective doctrine, on 
the whole, in making people virtuous. Put 
eight for the figure representing the prevalence 
of this Orthodox view, and eight as the figure 
representing its power to do good, and multiply 
the two together, and you have the figure 
that should represent the weight of that view — 
say sixty-f«ur. Take your second Probation- 
ist, take your Optimistic, take any other of the 
nine views, and estimate their weight in the 
same way by the product of two factors repre- 
senting prevalence and usefulness. How do 
they work ; Wendell Phillips said in my hear- 
ing, the other day, before the Free Beligious 
Association: "I am proud to be your lec- 
turer ; but your doctrine will not work. Tested 
by history, tested by philosophy, tested by 



human nature, you will find that it will nob 
work.*' That was his phrase, repeated four 
times. Facts obUge us to say, concerning these 
other forms of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, that they do not work. It is historically 
certain that they have not been effective in ob- 
taining supporters among those who profess to 
be serious men and women and to take the 
Scriptures for their guide. They have ob- 
tained many followers outside those who rev- 
erence the Scriptures; they have obtained 
many inside the range of Bohemian and the 
Sofa theology. But I am now speaking of 
earnest, serious men, who are about to go 
hence and to try the personal experiment of 
putting themselves on this or that platform. 
Where are the figures that represent the true 
weights of those doctrines as estimated by 
their prevalence among serious men and tluBir 
effectiveness in making bad men good ? With 
the highest figures my conscience will justify. 
I cannot raise any one of those doctrines to a 
position above ten as compared with sixty- 
four. I do not find that their prevalence in 
the world and their power to do good fits them 
to be weighed against the more serious view ; 
and so, according merely to the rule of count 
of heads and clack of tongues, there is really 
something to be said for the Orthodox position.' 
If you were to send out your ballot-box and 
take up a vote, I believe that you would find 
the opinion of the Church far less changed as 
to substance than many of you suppose. One 
of the religious newspapers of this city has 
shown that more than seventy per cent, of the 
men in the Evangelical ministry of my denom- 
ination teach the Orthodox view in substantial 
unity. The Evangelical creeds of the world 
are practically a unit on the propositions which 
I have given here as deductions from estab- 
lished ethical science. I do not know an Evan- 
gelical denomination on the globe that will 
deny either of these six assertions. Give me 
these six propositions, which have thus far 
seen battle, but not defeat, and I am willing to 
face any theology which stands simply on the 
spirit of the tune, and not on the spirit of 
eternity. 

Oliver Goldsmith once maintained, at table, 
in presence of Burke and Johnson, that in 
eating he did not move his lower jaw. Burke 
and Johnson made no reply, and other listeners 
contented themselves with saying that an able 
man sometimes delights in paradox. Suppose 
that your able man had an able father, haughty, 
overbearing, and a little sour ? What if that 
father, when the son was young and impres. 
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siUe, marries a second time ; and ivbat if the 
wife, after a year's experience of the rough, 
tyrannical, somewhat cruel husband, leaves 
Mm, for ever, in spite of his being a minister ? 
What if a third marriage in another State 
occurs, and after a short experience, is termi- 
nated in the same way, for the same cause ? A 
son brought up in a family of that sort might 
not have the best view of applied Christianity. 
If he becomes an infidel, he is to be pitied and 
treated with a certain leniency — while he is 
young ! But when he arrives at mature age his 
ease changes. If he comes forward and asserts 
that the brains of the pre-historic races were 
as much inferior to the brains of those who live 
now as the dugout is to the man-of-war, we 
need to remind him that the cool, unbiassed 
Virchow, the great naturalist of Berlin Univer- 
sity, has lately taught that all pre-historio skulls 
known to science are on the average so good that 
wemightbeproudtoiiavethemourselves. When 
the same philosopher maintains that silk hats 
and suspenders have done more for civilization 
than the Bible and Christianity, all we can say 
is that sometimes an eccentric speaker delights 
in paradox. What does a serious man of age 
mean by coming into the field of controversy 
with bows and arrows whittled by Thomas 
Paine in the last century ? I am not unwilling 
to admit that wit and rhetorical power may 
draw even a broken arrow to the barb and let 
it fly. But what if your arrow has been three 
times broken already: who is hurt? This 
style of attack is not annoying to scholars ; it 
is amusing as a most piquant anachronism. It 
belongs to Paine's outgrown day. It is as 
much out of date as a windmill is where a 
steam-engine should be employed. In a State 
renowned for its intelligence in the West the< 
question was once publicly put to me : " Has 
the fame of a certain orator reached Boston, 
and, if so, what does the modem Athens think 
of him ? *' The audience burst into a roar of 
laughter at the question, as it was read from 
a paper taken out of a hat into which the 
assembly had thrown written inquiries. The 
only reply I made to that Illinois audience, 
containing two or three hundred professional 
teachers, was : " Your opinion is ours." The 
West has trained two men of opposite charac- 
ters. One of them calls together occasionally 
8,000 persons ; but ceases to attract crowds after 
a sixth or seventh hearing in the same place. 
The best reply to him is to engage him to de- 
fend his peculiar views ten times before the 
same audience. He will fail on the last five. 
The other, who yesterday called together 10,000 



people in the Tabernacle yonder, has done sim- 
ilar work day after day and month after 
month in Edinburgh and London, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, New York, and Chicago. The 
latter represents the West better than the 
former, and the future also. You- think the 
West is given up to loose ideas of theology, 
and that it yet feeds itself upon the forgotten 
books of Thomas Paine. It knows that better , 
arguments than his are needed to defend in- ' 
fidelity. It knows perfectly well that there are 
needle-guns now at the front, where once we 
had bows and arrows. If a dashing guerilla, 
with spear and war-club and bow and arrow, 
appears at the front, why, the best thing you 
can do for him is to engage him as a public 
show I Bufus Choate once wrote to Charles 
Sumner : *' Out of Burke might be out fifty 
Mackintoshes, one hundred and seventy-five 
Macaulays, forty Jeffireys, and two hundred 
and fifty Sir Bobert Peels, and leave him 
greater than Pitt and Fox together."'*' Every 
time Mr. Moody trims his thumb-nail he outs 
off two IngersoUs. 

Beasons Against Umivebsalisk. 

When I rode to Tivoli, I saw cripples walk- 
ing on all fours through the dust of Italy. Men 
with unreportable hereditary diseases were pub- 
Hdy clamouring for alms. The beggars go free in 
Italy. They ask for food at the doors of convents. 
You see the lazar-house on crutches. Skeletons 
in closets walk abroad under that southern 
sun. Society here shuts up its offensive dis- 
eases in hospitals and asylums. Closed doors 
lessen the publicity, but not the real terribleness 
of the exhibitions of human wrecks under the 
stem action of irreversible natural laws. Bring 
all these wrecks before your thoughts. Shutting 
your eyes to their existence will not cause 
them to cease to exist. InfideUty, with gnash- 
ing teeth, may proclaim that it nates the fact 
that human wrecks exist; but they exist, 
nevertheless. Boiling up the long slopes of 
Tivoli, I happened to be conversing with 
several gentiemen on the inexplicableness of the 
laws of hereditary descent. These cripples all 
tteir lives suffer for no crime of their own. 
Were I to follow my sentiment, I should affirm 
liiat God is doing at least a small evil to such 
miserable beings. You say they may bo 
rewarded hereafter ; but that will not change 
the record of their loss in this life. Without 
any fault of their own, they have suffered 
pain. 

» « Life and Writmge of Choate," VoL L p. 76. 

L ' 
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If Ood does that, and if our mere sentiment, 
iooMng on it, would call it a small svU, which, 
sauat we distrust, God, or this sentiment ? I sup- 
poB6 that the imiverse is larger than our out- 
look upon it. I dare not undertake to afi&rm 
that God does not do right every time, or that 
He ever does a little eviL It is as impossible 
for Infinite Holiness to do a small e^ as a 
large one. But I find what is called liberal 
.^sentiment, taken as a guide, misleading me 
ras to the idiot and the cripple, and the man 
\^o is bom with a disease. I find mere sen- 
timent eaying that no universe ever would be 
coreated by a Being of Infinite Holiness and 
'Power, ax^ evil of that sort allowed to exist in 
iiL But that state of thix^s does exist. We 
-muBt face the &cts of ezparience* There are 
amoral cripples and moral diseases incalculably 
more feacfol than the physioaL In short, sm 
Jias begun and continued for ages under &e 
government of Infinite Holiness and Power. 
The supreme difficulty is to «3i^lain the com- 
mencement of evil, rather than its continuance. 
We are all agreed, however, that, in spite of 
any appearances which sentiment would take 
as evidence to the contrary, God can no more 
do a little wrong than a great one. We must 
•^e up mere sentiment, therefore, as a guide ; for, 
otherwise, we "must assert that God is unjust on a 
^emall scale, I do not believe that He is ; emd, 
hence, I distrust profoundfyfoVmoinjf aMght as io 
rthe next world which I see -mideads me here inSo a 
denial of the Divine goodness^ 

Accordin^y , I bdieve thai this liopio is larger 
than the outlook of sentimental views, and 
that we can have no adequate final aulhority 
luttheBcriptnreBona&emeeovaBt Season 
«hows that character tends to final patnaaenoe ; 
that while sin continues it will be justly 
punished: and fbat when character b^omes 
fixed it must draw upon itself the effects of its 
own voluntary moral remoteness from God. 
These are severe and ser^ie truths, utterly 
unassailable by the scientific method. But as 
to the ultimate effect of them in the universe, 
we must seek light from another source of 
illumination. 

It is, however, a common misconception of 
the Scriptural doctrine of future retribution 
that it teaches the eternal punishment of a 
majority of all created beings. I hold the 
doctrine of future punishment ; but it is by no 
means clear to me that a majority of all who 
iiave lived on our earth hith^o are lost. It 
is one of the roughest and most ghastly mis- 
representations of current orthodoxy to assert 
that infants are loet. A majority oi all who 



have gone from this globe iato the Unseen in 
past time have been infants. Who knows 
what the moral future of this planet may be ? 
Who can assert that ihe ages to come will not 
so improve as to shed into the invisible wadA 
such a number of saved spirits that in the £nal 
picture of the globe she will be spiritually what 
she is physically, ens wathed with light, although 
casting the conical shadow called night to 
the vanishing point beyond the moon ? This 
is the view of the Tholucks, Miillers, and 
Domers. It is the view of the Parks and 
Hodges. — (Bee Hodge's ' ' Systematic Thedlo^jr,*' 
Yol. m. p. 880.) We must lifi; up our thou^tg 
to all other worlds. You say that those planets 
which accompany us about the sun are not at 
present inhabited. How do you kaow that ? 
Even if I were to grant the absurd proposition 
that Mercury is too hot and l^eptune too cold 
lor it to be impossible for Omnipotenoe to 
make creatures that can live in those spheres, 
how 'COuld you Jmow but that Mercury is be- 
coDung ready to be inhabited^ or that Neptune 
may not have been inhabited in past time ? We 
cannot afi&rm that the worlds are not inhabited 
now, or that they have not been, or that they 
will not be. Who will undertake to assert that 
evil exists in every planet in the same virulence 
with which it appears here ? We must regaixl 
all other finite creatures in the universe 
when we discuss the doctrine of fixture pun- 
ishment. I do not speak of the present ages. 
Save yourselves from an untoward generatinn. 
But, for one, I always think of the number of 
the finally lost out of all ages and worlds as 
bearing no greater proportion to all the inhab* 
itants of l£e intelligent universe than the 
number in the prisozu and penitentaries in wen- 
ordered societies now bears to the whole 
population. I know that men are in prison 
yonder in the Oharlestown wards. I know, too, 
that the unrepentant murderer, adulterer, and 
forger are in prison behind the bars of the very 
nature of things. I think they ou^t to be. At 
the bottom of our souls we feel that the sane, 
unrelentiug, intelligent murderer ought to be 
treated differently by the universe from the in- 
nocent man. The unreformed leper and the 
forger ought not to have peace. We fael that 
the universe if mani^ed as it ought to be, will 
always afiSb: penalty to wilful transgression 
against light If the universe were not to do 
ihat I should wish to emigrate to some other 
pansh. It is certain that Infinite Holiness 
Trill react against unrighteousness as long as 
the unrighteousness endures ; and that what 
ou^t to be doue while the rebellion continues 
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*will be done. I am glad that what ought to 
he is. 

Allow me to call a hush here, for I am to 
•open ihe Scriptnres. It is not my office to 
act as exegete in this place. But, in giving 
these addresses — one on the definition, one on 
the proof, and one on the repfy to objections to 
l^e doctrme of fattire punishment — ^I must refer 
to i&elScripturai prodT. In doing so, of conrse, 
1 can say nottiing new, and I do not speak for 
withers. Perhaps the l>est one can do to secure 
freshness of treatment and befitting seriousness 
•on this theme is to recite his own reasons for 
his personal convictions. 

If it can be shown from the Scriptures that 
:sin in any case is punished endlessly, we can- 
mot be Universalists. Accepting the Scriptures 
4is authority, why am I not a Universalist ? 

1. There are six universals in the Bible, and 
ihese have been mistaken for a seventh uni- 
Tersal, which is not there. Universal atone- 
ment, xmiversal benevolence of God, universal 
jnrovidential care of God, tmiversal prevalence 
•of the Gospel, xmiversal resurrection, and 
imivezsal reign of Christ — these six universals 
^are in the Bible. They have been mistaken 
^or a seventh universal — ^namdy, universal sal- 
vation — ^which 18 not there. 

There is no time to enter into detail on tibis 
-point. When I read that there was one " who 
^ve his life a ransom for all '* (1 Tim. iL 6), 
and ** tasted death for every man '* (Heb. ii. 9), 
I find a statement of the universality of the 
4itonement. When I am shown that it is 
written that ''God is not willing that any 
should perish," but desires that " all should 
•eome to repentamse " (2 Pet. iii. 9) ; -when I 
^aEDL told that ^ he will have aU men to be saved 
•and to come to a knowledge of the truth " (1 
Tim. ii. 4), I find in these passages an asser- 
tion of we universal benevolence of God. 
When I read that ''we trust in ihe living God, 
vrho is the Saviour of all men, especifiJly of 
those that believe " (1 Tim. iv. 10), I under- 
stand this language to rder to God's universal 
providential care. When I find it affirmed in 
the Scriptures that *' all the ends of the earth 
shall remember and turn unto the Lord, and 
all the kindreds and nations shall worship be- 
fore him " (Psalms xxii. 27), I find an assertion 
of the universal prevalence of the Gospel on 
the earth. The same is taught in the passage 
which says: "I, if I be lifted up, will drawdl 
men unto me " (7ohn xii. B2). I read " that 
all they that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice and come forth, some to eternal Itfe and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt." 



Canon Farrar's proof texts ("Eternal Hope," 
appendix), as I find, on examination, are proofs 
of the six xmiversals ; but not of the seventh. 

Julius MiiQer remarks, with great perti- 
nency^ that universal restoration cannot occur 
l)efore the general judgment ; for, if it did, the 
parting of men into two classes would be unne- 
cessaiy and impossible. The £Bunous passage 
in 1 Corinthians xv., and the similar one in 
Bomans v., asserting that "As in Adam 
aH die, so in Christ shall all be made alive," 
Julius Miiller affirms but does not prove univer- 
sal restoration, for it refers to a time before the 
general judgment. There is probably no pas- 
sage that has caused more debate than this ; 
but, for one, I am unable to overlook the date 
of the period to which the language alludes, 
since the scope of it refers to duration pre- 
vious to the general judgment. General resto- 
ration cannot occur before then ; for, if it 
were thus to occur, there could be no division 
of men into lost and saved. 

2. Itishistoricallyincontrovertiblethateighty 
out of a hundred, or certainly the overwhelm- 
ing majority, of the most acute and learned, 
the most serious and saintiy people, who have 
studied the Bible under the microscope and 
upon their knees, and have acted it out, have 
understood it to teach the endlessness of future 
punishment in some cases. For eighteen 
hundred years this inteipretation has seen 
attack, but not defeat, and has kept its place, 
under the law of the survival of the fittesL 

There is almost nothing more worthy of 
attention among the proofs of soundness of 
opinion tiian the fair voice of the law of the 
survival of the fittest. The fact is worth study 
when an unpopular cause has been appealed 
through court after court, and yet decided the 
same way — that is, against unreflecting senti- 
ment, again and again, and again. There are 
three generations in every century, and tiiere 
are three times eighteen cootuzies m which this 
question as to the meaning of the Scriptures 
has been appealed from court to court. Acute 
learning has given judgment. So has the 
general popul£^ sense of the Christian world. 
Saintiy readers, without partisan prejudice, 
in private life, have agreed with scholars 
competing with rivals. The vast majorities 
have been forced to agree in the repetition of 
previous decisions. Eighteen centuries, three 
times each, have repeated this decision, and 
no new evidence has come before the courts. 
In cases where no new evidence is obtained, I 
am not one of those who think that in the 
twentieth century any guillotine stands ready 
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for a doctrine ihat nineteen centuries have 
tried, but liave been unable to guillotine. 
The historical sense is necessary to true 
exegesis. I do not respect any doctrine be- 
cause it is old or in the mouths of majorities ; 
but I do respect propositions that have seen 
honest and protracted battle, but not defeat. 
I do respect decisions which have been appealed 
from, through court after court, more than 
fifty times; but in all kinds of discussion, 
every style of lawyer acting as a special pleader, 
have been re-afiSbrmed by the immense majority 
age after age. That fortress has seen attack, 
but not defeat; and, therefore, I think the 
cannonading of its walls will yet be harmless. 

8 Rationalistic commentators generally 
affirm, with Theodore Parker and Ernest 
Benan, that Christ did, indeed, teach the 
doctrine of endless punishment, although they 
do not feel bound to accept His authority. 

4. One particular sin, the Scriptures teach, 
<< has never forgiveness, neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come " (Mark iii. 29). 

Several particular sins are threatened with 
eternal punishment. (Matt. xii. 21, 82 ; Heb. 
vi. 4, 8 ; Heb. x. 26, 27 ; 2 Peter ii. 20, 22 ; 
1 John V. 16, 17). 

Tholuck, wandering through his earlier 
studies, came upon the text that one particular 
6in will not be pardoned in this l^Te or the 
next ; and he gave up restorationism, face to 
face with it, alti^ough he had been inclined to 
ihat doctrine previously. Julius Miiller stands 
on that passage and affirms that he is sure that 
one sin, at least, has never forgiveness in this 
state of existenc3 or in the next (" Doctrine 
of Sin,*' Book Y., chap. 5). I do not know 
how Canon Farrar can reconcile his scholarship 
with that of the mass of accredited discussion 
in the world when he says that <* neither 
in this world nor in the next*' may mean 
'* neither in the Jewish nor Christian dis- 
pensations " (" Eternal Hope," appendix). 
Surely if my will were to be interpreted by a 
lawyer as arbitrary as Canon Farrar is in his 
interpretation of that passage, I should wish 
\ to be alive to execute it. 

5. Whatever ambiguity or uncertainty there 
may be in the use of the words " eternal and 
everlasting," the negative particle "not" is 
unambiguous, and is repeatedly used in the 
Scriptural assertions that the wicked shall not 
see me. 

6. It is certain that the English words ** for 
ever, eternal, and everlasting " have as m^uch 
ambiguity as the corresponding Greek terms ; 
and yet so does their meaning become clear 



from their context that no one thinks of dis- 
puting their significance. The Greek words 
ought to be treated in a similar manner. 

Sometimes in English the word " ever- 
lasting" does not mean literally "endless.** 
Even the word "for ever" does not. "I 
assign this property to my heirs for ever 1 *' 
There may be no heirs to-morrow morning I 
" He is for ever meddling ! " That expression 
does not mean that one is " endlessly " med- 
dling. It is the colloquial use of the word. 
Six times out of a hundred, perhaps, our owa 
terms " eternal,*' **for ever," and even " ever- 
lasting ** are ambiguous, and we must decide 
the meaning by the context. Now, if an old 
Greek were to come forward here, with as little 
knowledge of the English language as ihh 
average modem citizen has of the Greek ia 
which the New Testament is written, I could 
confuse him with the question *' Is eternal 
punishment endless ? " I could tell him that 
six times out of a hundred the word " eternal " 
in the subtle English language does not meaa 
literally endless. Were he a modest Greek, a 
mere average citizen, willing to confess his 
ignorance of the intricacies of the English 
language, I could puzzle him. I could throw 
him into great unrest on this point by showing, 
through the dictionaries, that these words 
"eternal" and "for ever" have not a fixed 
meaning, and must be examined with keen 
caution by any man who has not high scholar- 
ship, ^ell, now, just as I should, in that 
case, be throwing nothing but dust into the 
eyes of the old Greek, so I think those scholars 
who would have us fall into unrest because 
the Greek words are i^def the same mental 
laws with the English, and occasionally are 
in the same way ambiguous in meaning, are 
throwing nothing but dust into our eyes. 
There is an immense amount of this dust 
thrown into the eyes of the average citizen as 
to the meaning of these Greek terms. Lan- 
guages have behind them the same mental and 
logical laws. Common words are no more am- 
biguous in Greek than they are in English. 
Just as in English, so in Greek the context 
determines their meaning. There is no more 
need of a man falling into doubt as to what 
the words mean in Greek than in English. 

TJie argument from the explidtnisa of tli^ lan^ 
guage in which the eternity of future pimishmsnt 
18 asserted in the Greek New Testament is not 
outgrown and never will be, 

(1.) Aionios is used 66 times in the New 
Testament. In 51 cases it is used to express 
the happiness of the righteous, twice to ex- 
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press the duration of Ood*s attributes, six 
times where it certainly denotes eternal dura- 
tion. In the remaining seven instances it 
refers to the death of the wicked. It should 
be interpreted m tlie seven instances m it is 
in the 59. 

(2.) Aion is used 95 times in the New Testa- 
ment. Fifty-five to denote unlimited duration, 
doubtless ; 81 to denote a duration which has 
a limit ; nine to indicate the duration of future 
punishment. 

(8.) The phrase for " ever and ever " is used 
more than twenty times in the New Testament, 
and always in the same signification. It is used 
fourteen times in the Apocalypse, and always 
in the same sense. It is there employed to set 
forth the duration of the future punishment of 
the lost (Revelations ziv. 11 ; xix. 8 ; xz. 10). — 
(See Professor Stuart, President Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor Tyler, Alford, Lange, Domer, Tholuck, 
Bleek, and Julius MtUler, in loco.) 

7. The translation of the words " eternal,** 
*' hell,** and " damnation " by " aionion,** 
** gehenna,*' and '' condenmation ** would not 
alter the context, nor the essential meaning of 
the passages commonly used to disprove Uni- 
versalism. 

Dr. Angus told England the other day that 
when the new translation of the Scriptures 
appears the changes in sense will be so trifling 
that only scholars will notice them. 

Tlu coiUrast between the eternal condition of 
the riffhteous and the wiekedf as represented in 
Scripture^ is not Ukely to be erased in your day or 
mine (Matt. vii. 18, 14 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; John 
iii. 86 ; John v. 28, 29 ; Luke xvi. 24, 26 , Matt. 
XXV. 46. See also John iiL 86 ; Heb. xii. 14 ; 
John iii. 8 ; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; Phil. iu. 19 ; Heb. 
vi. 8 ; Matt. xui. 87, 48 ; Matt. iii. 12 ; Mark 
ix. 42, 48). 

How does it change the meaning of everlast- 
ing to translate it by that awkward term 
aionian, which it is said Tennyson has once 
used in a poem ? Canon Farrar is probably 
right in saying that the old Saxon word '' hell" 
means more, in its present acceptance, than 
ithe Greek ** Gehenna " ; but the context is the 
great matter to be considered. 
, I want every doctrine confirmed by what I 
call a ** proof-trend," as distinguished from a 
I" proof-text." Not the Biblical ripple, but the 
'Biblical gulf-current! He who stands above 
)the Biblical text is standing above the Biblical 
ripple. It may be as deep as the ocean ; but 
|one had better lift up his eyes and study the 
gulf-stream in revelation, tiie great gulf cur- 
rents — ^that is, the analogies of doctrines that 



run through revealed truth. And they are not 
universaUstic or optimistic. 

8. Certain individuals, according to the 
Scriptures, will never be saved (Mark xiv. 21 ; 
John xvii. 9, 12). 

It is said of one individual that it had been 
better for him if he had never been born. 
Does this warrant us in accepting Canon 
Farrar's suggestion that this famous phrase 
refers only to the remorse which Judas will 
feel even after he has freely . chosen righteous- 
ness ? It were not better for him that he had 
never been bom if he ever chooses righteous- 
ness. 

9. The Scriptures teach that the judgment 
consists largely in the proclamation and law 
that he that is unholy is to be unholy still, and 
that he that is righteous is to be righteous 
still, or that character tends to a final perma- 
nence, and that sin, from being prolonged and 
inveterate may become eternal. A final per- 
manence of character can be attained but once. 

The true translation of Mark iii. 29 includes 
the far-reaching phrase '* eternal sin.'* " To 
assert that sin is eternal," says Alford, '' is a 
legitimate inference from the words 'Hath 
never forgiveness.' " 

10. The Scriptures teach that there may be 
such sin against light as to admit of no atone* 
ment ; (Numbers xv. 22-81 ; Hebrews vi. 4, 
9, and x. 26-81 ; Mark iii. 29.) 

It results from the very nature of things that 
those who do that for which they cannot for- 
give themselves never cease to hear the laugh- 
ter of the soul at itself. 

11. The analogy of doctrine in the Scriptures 
presupposes a permanent distinction between 
the lost and the saved. 

12. The Scriptures everywhere insist that 
now is the time for repentance, and they 
everywhere make the impression tbiat it is im- 
measurably unsafe to depend on a chance for 
repentance after death. 

Will Sin be Etkbkal? 

Even God cannot make sin happy. The 
question as to the possible future duration of f 
punishment is, therefore, of altogether sec- 
ondary interest, compared with that concerning 
the possible duration of sin. Will any souls 
be punished for ever ? Are there any reasons 
for believing that some may fall into final 
permanence of evil character or confirmed 
voluntary moral remoteness from God, and so 
sin for ever ? The latter is the inquiry which 
causes the cheeks of science to grow pale. It 
knows that, if the second question is answered 
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in the affinuatiTe, the first must be also. 
Seriously ask whether character ever attains 
in human experience an apparent final per- 
manence on the side of eyil. The eyes of 
straightforward candour, fastened upon the 
laws of habit and the natural operations of 
conscience in this life, are in presence of 
' ranges of terrible and incontrovertible fsusts, 
! from whose summits the scientific method 
' sees enough to blanch the cheeks. 

A few days ago, in an attic about twelve 
feet square, in New York City, and without 
any light, an agent of a newspaper stooped 
down in the darkness and put his hand into a 
gaping razor-wound in the neck of a murdured 
woman. Becoiling in horror, he ventured, 
afder a moment, to put his hand down again, 
and found it bathed in a pool of blood on the 
floor of the attic. On thrusting once more his 
fingers into the darkness, he found them 
enclosed by the open and yet warm gashes in 
the neck of a second corpse. Light was 
obtained. Eighteen stabs by a dirk, besides 
razor-gashes and the marks of four pistol- 
shots, were found in the body of the woman, 
several stabs in the body of her murderer, and 
the pistol-shot and razor-gashes which took 
the man out of this state of existence. Six or 
eight reporters on our metropolitan press 
described the smearing of the walls of this 
room with the blood of the two human beings 
who had struggled there in their last hour. 

You say there is no hell in the next world ! 
There are hells in this world. That is our 
common speech. 

Who was this woman ? A person who was 
not known to be of infamous character, al- 
though suspected to be of that description. 
Who was this man ? A citizen formerly pro- 
• minent in business in Chicago and New York ; 
a broker, once possessed of great wealth, and 
who, sinking little by little, had come into the 
mood in which an observer of this murder saw 
liim. It appeared from the evidence given 
before a jury that a little girl, as this man was 
stabbing his victim, looked in at a crevice and 
. rushed away in fright The testimony was 
that the man's eyes, as he bent over the body 
and thrust his dirk again and again into the 
fiesh, looked like tennis-balls. *< Such another 
face," said the poor girl, " I hope never to see 
in this world or the next." This is not a 
picture drawn by Dickens. This is no fearfal 
scene out of Dante's Inferno. This is average 
life in the hells of the world. 

I read in a report, written probably by a 
Bohemian theologian, that a young man the 



other day met a fair young woman at Coneys 
Island. She was the delight of a household. 
She loved this dashing new acquaintance. He- 
led her slowly toward the brink of infeony, and. 
finally pushed her off the precipice ; and when, 
bruised and bleeding and in despair, she 
turned to him for assistance, he told her to 
plunge into the seas of ink and be out of his- 
sight and the world's. She brought a legal 
complaint against him; but by the trickery 
of lawyers she was put in peril of being sent, 
to prison, while the monster who had given 
her this cool advice, after murdering her* 
peace, was allowed to go free. He was one 
of the dapper little smirks and sneaks, with 
not enough soul in him to be worth saving. 
At any rate, it is doubtful whether he had 
not passed into that mood of induration^ 
that judicial blindness, which precedes final 
permanence of character on the evil side. 
According to the report of half a dozen New 
York papers, he came into the oourt-room, and,. 
after listening to the evidence and finding that 
the judge was inclined to leniency, he stood 
up in presence of the lawyers, brushing his 
coat and rubbing his gloved hands: ''Send 
her up, Judge. Send her up. It will do bar 
good." '< Great Heavens ! " said the judge. 
*' How I wish I could send you up ; or down, 
rather. C^t out of this court ! " You should 
not approve a sentiment so severe. That 
judge was not sufficiently liberal. Great 
Nature spoke in him ; and if, by and by, the 
same volcanic nature shall speak in a voice- 
firom a flaming White Throne, you will find 
no principles involved in that final sentenea 
which are not involved in the s^itence we 
pass here upon the adulterer and the seducer 
and the murderer. Law is a unit throughout 
the universe ; and precisely that recoil of the 
depths of human nature, that recoil of the 
innermost portion of conscience against wiUul 
crime which here makes a distinction between 
the sheep and the goats, and in spite of all 
attack from Bohemian and So& theology, in 
spite of every theological blatherskite, is in- 
sisted on here — ^that distinction will endure. 
It is a part of the nature of things. A st^n, 
severe morning is rising on the whole topic of 
final permanence of character, and it comes 
from &e upbursting dawn of a better knowledge 
of conscience. 

Allow me to ask one who makes objections 
to the theory of future punishment where the 
problems involved in cases like these two will 
obtain solution? Why, better light beyond 
the grave, no doubt, will teach these perbona- 
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w&ai ihey shonid do. They had Hght here. 
They did not follow it. Light was poured 
upon them here in deluges. Did th^ see it? Or, 
if they did, did they love it ? There is the 
interior onestion on all this matter of future 
light. We must love the light as well as see 
it. When his violation of natural law here 
brings a man into such a state that he is 
callous to all the loftier impulses of manhood ; 
when his nature is inverted, and he makes evil 
his delight, I find no scientific reason for pre- 
dicating that light beyond the tomb will have 
a greater effect than deluges of light on this 
side have had. He has here been enswathed 
in light. He has, it may be, been put at the 
focus of light. 

These two cases represent two kinds of evil 
—one bold, audacious, sinning against illumin- 
ation; the other judicial blindness to light. 
These two kinds of hells we see on this globe. 
If law is a unit, who can say that those who 
go out of Hfe thus sinning against illumination 
are to diange in the next world at once ? They 
go like arrows with the points bent to the left. 
It may be the bending is not irreversible. 
Betaimng personality in the next life, of course, 
the Boul retains its freedom. But go into that 
life as an arrow bent to the left, and when you 
strike the bosses of God's buckler you are 
glanced to the left. It may be that your 
predominant choice, as you enter the next life, 
is turned only a little to the left. I do not 
need extreme cases to illustrate the law. As 
you have hated the last light here, you will 
hate the first Ught there. In sinning against 
it, there will be produced a new reaction, itself 
a cause of further reaction against the Ught. 
Thus, from a little bending of the predominant 
choice you may go into the next life hating the 
first light you meet ; and firom the reaction of 
sin against that you may hate the second, and 
the third, and the fourth mass of light you 
meet. 

There is no scientific ground for predicting 
that the arrow bent to the left will glance to 
the right. 

You are turned to the right only a little ; 
but when you strike yonder you glance in the 
direction toward which you are bent. 

The law of cause and effect, I believe, rules 
over the whole theme of future reward and 
punislmient as thoroughly as over the physical 
universe. I do not assert that our souls are 
under any necessity; but the operation of 
cause and effect, although persuasion be the 
connection between the two in the r^on of 
the win, is just as certain in that region as in 



the range of physical gravitation. Certainty 
and necessity are two things. 

Fastening your eyes upon these ''typical 
bumiug spots of human experience this side 
the veil, will you hear Whittier's words, which 
are so often quoted as a justification of uni* 
versal hope? In 1867, Whittier wroto hift 
fiftmous poem on ** The Eternal Goodness." 

I know not wkero His islandfl lift 

Their fronded pafans in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His Ioto and caze 

And 80 beside tbe silent sea 

I wait the maffled oar. 
Ko iiarm. from Hira can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 

Put these words in the lips of the man who 
went hence with that murder and suicide on 
his soul 1 That man might better have sung :. 

And so beside tiie silent sea 

I wait the nroiBed oaar. 
No goed from Him can eome tp me. 

On oeeaa or on shore — 

while I am myself or what I now am. Whit*^ 
tier adds: 

brothers! if my fiuth is win, 

If hopes like these betray, 
Vtaj for me that my feet may gaia 

Tiie sore and safinr way. 

So he sang ; but it is significant that, when 
we turn on a year, in the mellowing ripeness 
of this poet's wisdom, we find a later produc- 
tion, which is as yet only rarely quoted, but 
which seems to be the deepest voice of hia 
final philosophy : 

Thongh God be good and free be Heaven^ 

Ko force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins f oigiyen 

May sQoad throii{^ lowest Hell, 

nie sweet pemiatbn of Bis voice 

Bespecte thy sanctity of will. 
He giyeth day ; thoa hast thy choice 

To walk in darkness still. 

No word of doom may shut thee ont, 
No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 

ISFo swords of fire can wateh altont 
The opsn gates of pearl; 

A tenderer Ug^ than moon or son. 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn» 

Hay shine and sound for ever on. 
And thon be deaf and dim. 

For erer ronnd the Mercy-seat 
The gpuding H^^hts of Love shall bom 

Bat wluit if^ habit-bound, thy feet 
ShaU lack the wiU to tarn ? 

What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of Heayen's sweet welcome fkH, 

And thon a willing captiye be. 
Thyself thy own dark jaiL P 

— WHrm«B,«'The AnawBr."* . 
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I recognize in that poem a correct statement 
of the doctrine of future retribution. 

These details of definition I have given be- 
cause the best reply to the objections to this 
doctrine is a correct statement of what the 
doctrine is. Face to face with the facts of 
Jife, and with "Wliittier's poem, how all the 
ordinary objections fall to dust ! 

1. It is objected that infinite punishment is 
inflicted for finite sin. This is a mis-statement 
of the doctrine. The true statement is that 
eternal punishment is the necessary accompani- 
ment of eternal sin. While sin continues, its 
effects will follow. God is of such a nature 
that what ought not to be He must regard with 
displacency. fie is under no obligation not to 
express that displacency. If a sin be unre- 
pented, it is continued ; and so final impeni- 
tence is only another phrase for continued sin. 
There are reasons for believing that some men 
may fall into permanent dissimilarity of feeling 
with Ood and its consequences. That is my 
definition of perdition. It is also Whittier's. 

2. It is objected that ability to repent con- 
tinues for ever in every free agent. Whittier 
admits this ; but is not puzzled by the fact. 
The reply to this objection is that the ability 
to repent does not continue ; but that ability 
and willingness are two things, and that the 
latter is not proved by proving ^e former. 

Pardon me if I say that I have taken much 
pains to read whatever is said on the other 
side, and that I do not know whether any 
writer in favour of restorationism meets the 
argtmient from the tendency of character to 
become permanent under the law that repeated 
jdn impairs the judgment, and that he whose 
judgment is impaired sins repeatedly. When- 
ever that point is touched by writers on the 
restorationist and the universalist side ; it is 
dropped like hot iron. Of course, it is futile 
to say that law is not a unit ; and that beyond 
the grave this tendency to permanence wiU 
not exist, as well as here. Oases are brought 
forward of persons reforming in old age. 
These are thought remarkable chiefly because 
they are variations from an admitted tendency. 
The exceptions only prove the rule. 

8. It is objected that the doctrine of future 
punishment teaches that a majority of the 
human race is lost. This is a misconception. 
—(Hodge, " Theology," Vol. m, p. 880.) 

4. It is objected that the torments of the 
lost are physical. This again is a misconcep- 
tion. 

5. It is objected that the Scriptures teach 
nniversal restoration. 



The American Unitarian Association, in 
their annual report in 1858, affirmed before 
the world : " It is our firm conviction that the 
final restoration of all men is not revealed in 
the Scriptures.** They go on to assert that 
the matter is left there in darkness, and they 
found a hope of such restoration on philo- 
sophical grounds. It is becoming more and 
more unusual for the shrewdest scholars to 
attempt to defend universal hope as to the 
finally impenitent by Scriptural texts. Oanon 
Farrar himself affirms that, if the Scriptures 
were to teach the usual doctrine on this theme, 
he should reject the Scriptures and accept 
philosophy as his guide. 

Are you in doubt as to the meaning of what 
is said in the Scriptures concerning preaching 
to spirits in prison ? Certainly you will find 
commentators divided as to who these spirits 
in prison were ; whether they were those who 
lived before the Flood or those who have 
passed out of this life. My own feeling about 
that passage is that it means only that Ught is 
kept before the lost. It does not necessarily 
mean that they love the light. Whittier*s 
poem shows why light kept before the lost is 
ineffectual. 

6. It is objected that temporary evil is, but 
that eternal evil is not, consistent with the 
Divine Goodness. 

This objection brings up, of course, the 
whole topic of the origin of evil. 

Archbishop Whately was accustomed to say : 
" The main difficulty is not the amount of evil 
that exists, but the existence of any at all. I 
will undertake to explain to any one the final 
condemnation of the wipked if he will explain 
to me the existence of the wicked.'* There is 
no justification of the Divine Goodness possible 
on the ground of a philosophy which asserts 
that God must bring evil to an end, because 
He is infinitely good and powerful. On the 
ground of that same philosophy. He ought 
never to have permitted evU to begin. He is 
infinitely good and powerfiil now, and cannot 
by this philosophy be excused for allowing evil 
to continue. But scenes like these I have out- 
lined are beheld, by the moon only too often, 
and sometimes by the sun. An infinitely 
powerful and good Being can no more do a 
uttle wrong than a great one. Personally, I 
give up the hope that I can construct a con- 
sistent theodicy upon the ground of a demand 
on God to put an end to e^, if He is to prove 
His own goodness. We believe in His goodness 
on the ground of the perfection of the moral law. 
But we know that He has permitted evil, and we 
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believe He conid not wisely have prevented it. 
If that be tme of the past, who shall say that 
the fature will not exhibit the same phe- 
nomena under the unity and universality of 
law which the present exhibits ? I could not 
believe God. to be good in the present if I held 
the fundamental propositions which underlie 
the philosophy of restorationism. 

It is beyond question that in this life a 
momentary act may bring life-long penalty. 
That is the way the world is made. I believe 
that the universe is all of a piece. It is not 
necessary to assert that men are punished for 
ever for the sins of the hand*s breadth of 
duration we call time, except they are im- 
repented and so continued ; but it would be 
according to analogy if chaz^ter freely formed 
and brought into operation here were allowed 
to produce e£fects permanently. 

The law of the Persistence of Force has great 
and, as yet, unfathomed applications to the 
whole theme of future rewards and punish- 
ment. 

Balfour Stewart and Professor Tait most 
suggestively apply to the topic of retribution 
the principle of continuity, which they have 
learned to reverence in physical science. 
They speak with no theological bias ; but their 
language will be apt to hush into awe any 
reader who reveres the scientific method : 

To some esEtent, no doubt, Christ*! description of the 
UniTexial Glehenna mnst be regmrded as figoiratiye ; bat 
yet we do not think that the savings of Christ with 
regard to the Unseen Worid ought to be looked upon 
as nothing more than pure figures of speech. We feel 
assured that the principle of continuity cries out against 
such an interpretation. May they not rathor be 



descriptions of what takes place in the unseen uniyerse 
brought home to our minds by means of perfectly true 
comparisons with the processes and things of this 
present universe, which they most resemble P And 
just as, in the visible universe, there is apparently an 
enormous and inexplicable waste of germs, seeds and 
eggs of all kinds, which die simply oecause they are 
useless, analogy would lead us to conclude that some- 
thing similar, and to at least as enormous an extent, 
happens in the unseen with the germs of spiritual 
frames. Thus the Christian Oehenna bears to tne un- 
seen universe precisely the same relation as the Gehenna 
of the Jews <ud to the city of Jerusalem^ and just as 
the fire was always kept up and the worm ever active in 
the one, so are we foroed to contempUto an enduring 
process in the other. 

For we cannot easily agree with those who would 
limit the existence of evil to the present world. We 
are drawn, if not absolutely forced, to surmise that the 
dark thread, known as evil, is one which is very deeply 
woven into that garment of Qod which is called the 
univene. We are led to regard evil as eternal, and, 
therefore, we cannot easily imagine the universe without 
its (Gehenna, where the worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched. The process, at all events, would seem to 
be most probably an enduring one.— ("The Unseen 
Universe, pp. 266, 266.) 

Against light, and in the teeth of all oppos- 
ing dissuasions, a man may rush into murder, 
into leprosy, into suicide, and so sin that he 
cannot forgive himself. That is a possibility 
which applies to every objection not grounded 
on the very structure of the human spirit. 
Ood has not so made us that our natures are 
an organized lie. In the controvertible! fAct 
that a man may so sin against light that he 
cannot forgive himself, the human soul, by its 
revelatory structure, proclaims that there may 
easily be eternal penidty for sin. The deepest 
laughter of the soul at itself it cannot hear 
more than once without hearing for ever. 
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Chapter L 

ihb boctsm of anitihilatiov st atbd, 

fTlHE giBat mass of believeig in the Divine 
X inspiration and anthority of the Bible, in 
all ages, nave nndeistood that book plainly to 
assert the endless misery of the wicked. Open 
rejecteis of the Divine anthority of the volume, 
men of scholarship and ability, priding them« 
selves upon accepting no man's statement at 
second hand, have also declared that doctrine 
to be among the things that '' Jesus taught." ^ 
By the ^enml admission of friend and foe, 
that doctrine is in the Scriptures. It is there, 
not as the central doctrine of the scheme of 
grace, nor as the vital truth on which depends 
the soul's r^eneiation and sanctification, but 
as the dark background of that scheme of 
grace,^-a solemn fixture of God's government, 
and a fact of momentous import to the human 
race. Its aspect is confessedly terrific. The 
thought of it is iq[>pa]ling, and sometimes 
confounding even to those who are safe from 
its power; while those who claim no such 

Stection cannot fiedl to look upon it with 
ad and aversion. If the fact could be set 
aside from God's government by the vote of His 
sinning subjects, it would at once be striken out 
by an overwhelming majority. It is not sur- 
prising that the doctrine should be resisted; 
that some should reject the volume that con- 
tains it ; and that others, constrained to receive 
the book, should labour hard to clear it of the 
doctrine. Accotdingly, in the midst of this 
general agreement, there have arisen from time 
to time individuals and bodies of men who have 
denied that the doctrine of endless misery is in 
the Word of God. 

.But here appears a singular phenomenon: 
the opposers cannot a^ee among themselves. 
They are at irreconcilable odds. Tliey say, 
*' The Bible does not teach that the destiny of 
the wicked is endless suffering." We ask them, 
'' What, then, does it decbire to be their future 

l,**! believe that Jmam Christ taught eternal tormeiits : 
• . • I do not accept it on his aoUKnitr."— Theodore 
Parker's " Two Sermons.** p. U, 



destiny T* And the first and largest body of 
them answer, "Suffering we know not how 
protracted and severe, but final restoration to 
holiness and happiness." Another portion boldly 
sav, "No punishment at all hereaft^sr; but 
all men at death enter on a state of happiness. ** 
And here comes a third section, who, with equal 
boldness and positiveness, aver that God's word 
teaches neither the future suffering and re- 
covery, nor the immediate blessedness, of the 
wickea, but their complete extinction. Antago- 
nism could not be more total than it is between 
the advocates of final Restoration, of extreme 
Uniyersalism, and of Annihilation. The fact 
is significant : the great body of interpreters^ 
friend and foe, agreemg as to the clear teaching 
of the Bible on this subject ; a minority deny- 
ing, but propounding instead three separate 
doctrines, as contradictory to each other as to 
that which they deny I 

The present discussion concerns only the 
third of these three errors, — the theory which 
teaches the annihilation of the impenitent; 
wicked. The fundamental doctrine common to 
the advocates of the theory is this : The death 
with which God threatened sin, and which 
actually became the doom of the sinful race, 
was absolute extinction of being. Only believers 
in Christ are delivered fi'om this doom ; and 
immortality is the " eternal life " which was 
promised to His followers. 

In the subordinate doctrines, the advocates 
of annihilation are not a^eed. Most of their 
writers hold that this extmction of being takes 

Elace when the body dies : the soul or spirit 
eing nothing more than tne life of the man. 
Thus says Jacob Blain, "The Bible plainly 
tells us that men and beasts are made of the 
same material, ' dust ;' and that both have the 
' same breath ;' and that they both die alike, 
— but, mark, a resurrection is not told for both." 
Again : " The existence of a soul or spirit as 
an entity within us is only inferred from a few 
uncertain texts, which can be explained another 
way : while numerous plain texts and the sense 
of tne Bible are against it." ^ Thomas Bead 

^ Death, not life, pp. 89, 42. 
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lays down as one of his main positions, " The 
corporeal being and mortality of the soul, and 
the nature of the spirit of man ; which spirit, 
not bein^ a living entity, is neither mortal nor 
immortal;" and affirms that ''no conscious 
spirit or soul survives the death of man."* 
Ueorge Storrs, in discussing the question, 
" Does the Bible teach that the creature man, 
which the Lord God formed of the dust of the 
ground,has a superadded entity called the soul?" 
says. We take the negative;"* and again : " I 
regard the phrase ' immaterial,' as one which 
properly belongs to the things which are not ; 
a sound without sense or meaning ; a mere 
cloak to hide the nakedness of the theory of an 
immortal soul in man."' Zenas Campbell 
declares that " no Scripture or pliilosophy has 
ever yet been shown to prove tlie mind any- 
thing more than an attribute of the living, 
organised dust ; and if so, it must cease with 
the life of the body." Thus* the whole being 
becomes extinct at death. At the resurrection, 
God reorganises the body, and endows it with 
its fonner active and thinking powers : the 
righteous then live on for ever ; and the wicked 
are again blotted out of existence, — ^which is 
the second death. Some of the writers speak 
doubtfully about the resurrection of the wicked, 
or even deny it. 

H. L. Hastings not only holds to the resur- 
rection of the wicked, but intimates that their 
complete extinction may occupy a protracted 
and unknown period thereafter.* 

C. F. Hudson teaches that the sentence is 
executed in two instalments, — ^the dissolution 
of the body first, then the extinction of the 
soul at the time of the resurrection. Rejecting 
the extreme materialism of his coadjutors, he 
holds that the soul may require the body as the 
necessary means of its activity. An inter- 
mediate state or *' detention " receives all souls 
on departing from the body,— a state of inaction, 
which, at its close, may seem to have been but 
momentary, and to which, in the case of the 
righteous, he applies the phrase " fallen asleep " 
in Christ ; from which, at the resurrection, die 
just are called forth to be clothed with a 
glorified body, and to enter on immortal 
activitv ; and from which, like a damaged 
seed that exhausts its vitality and perishes in 

> Bible It. Traditioii, pp. 18, 121. 

* Discussion between Prof. H. Mattison and Geoi^ 
Storrs, p. 4. 

* Six Sermons, by George Storrs, p. 29. 
^ The Age of Gospel Light. 

* Ketribution, or The Doom of the Ungodly, pp. 
77« 158. 



the act of germination, the unjust start up 
at the voice of Grod to become extinct in the 
very act.* 

The whole question thus at issue is a question 
of fact. The onlv valid testimony concerning 
it must be the declaration of Him who holds the 
destiny of the soul in His hands. For as no 
being on earth can pretend to have witnessed ^ 
events that lie still in the future, so none can « 
testify what they shall be, except Him on 
whose sole decision they depend, r^or can any 
man, from his general estimate of God's charac- 
ter, affirm what definite thing Gbd will do. It 
would require a knowledge of God's whole 
being, resources, views, intentions, of His entire 
plan of government, with all its necessities and 
peculianties, more thoroughly^ exhaustive than 
one man ever yet possessed concerning a fellow- 
man, his equal. To declare confidently what 
God will do with the finally impenitent, aside 
from His own declaration, is to put ourselves in 
the place of God. In the absence of all com- 
munications from Him, the judgments of our 
reason and the anticipations of our moral nature 
would be entitled to some respect, more or less. 
Reason has expressed her ajppreheneion of a 
coming retribution. But to give positive testi- 
mony as to the facts or methods of the case is 
beyond her province ; much more, to speak in 
opposition to God's t^timony. 

We repeat it, God is the only competent 
witness on this subject. If therefore we accept 
the Scriptures as the Word of God, and if the 
Scriptures have spoken on this subject, it is in 
theliighest degree reprehensible to draw our 
decisive views on this subject from any other 
source, or to override their fair testimony hj 
any other considerations. Against sound testi- 
mony mere speculations are never of any 
account : against the testimony of God they 
are preposterous. 

Our appeal, then, is to the Scriptures. The 
advocates of annihilation profess to make this 
appeal, but often in such a way as to show that 
the decisive consideration lies elsewhere. Thus 
Mr. Hudson, who has written far the most 
elaborate treatise in defence of the doctrine, in 
a volume of four hundred and seventy pages 
devotes but sixty-seven to the Scriptural argu- 
ment, which lies imbedded in a great mass of 
other matter, and seems to form out a limited 
part of his reliance. Stimulated, however, by 
the remark of a reviewer, who called attention 
to this circumstance, the same writer subse- 
quently published a separate volume of Scrip- 
ture arguments "to meet the convenience qf 

*■ Debt and Grace, pp. 263-4. 
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those who rely for their views of future life, 
upon their reading and interpretation of t/ie 
Scriptures.** In the preface, from which we 
quote, he also adds, that he " doubts if an 
exclusively Scriptural argument will prove 
satisfiM^tory to very many, however clearly it 
ma^ api>ear to be made out." ^ This is a con- 
fession indeed. The treatises of Blain and 
others, though in form more Scriptural, are 
sprinkled with remarks which indicate that cer- 
tain rational considerations are allowed great 
weight in determining the question. These 
considerations will receive some attention in 
the course of this discussion. But the first 
business is to examine the testimony of the 
Scriptures. 

Ifow, all the plausibility there is in the 
Scriptural argument for annihilation consists of 
two main features : first, the constant restric- 
tion of the phrase ''eternal life," with its 
opposite, " death " to denote simply continued 
existence and cessation of existence respec- 
tively, in violation alike of the common use 
and the clear Scripture use of the words ; and, 
secondly, the attempt to confine certain other 
expressions, setting forth the punitive anger of 
Qod in vivid and terrific material imagery, 
down to the lowest sensual aspect of niose 
figurative expressions. Among these phrases 
are the following: to be destroyed or lost, to 
perish, to be devoured, to be consumed, slain, 
cut off, torn in pieces, broken to pieces, dashed 
in pieces, crushed, ground to powder, burned, 
or burned up, cut in sunder, to be as nothing, 
to be as ashes, to be put away as dross ; per- 
dition, end, corruption. All these diverse, and, 
if literally taken, conflicting modes of represen- 
tation are cited as conveying the one meaning 
of annihilation. These several modes of expres- 
sion will be examined in due tima ^ Meanwhile 
it becomes necessary to say something concern- 
ing the genuine methods of representation, 
employed in Scriptures, and concerning the 
radical fallacy with which those representotions 
are treated by the advocates of annihilation. 

Chapteb II. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL VICE OF THE SCBIFT9BB 
ABQUMENT FOB ANNIHILATION. 

THE Scriptures everywhere speak in the lan- 
cuage of the people. They never employ 
metaphysical terms, but constantly set forth the 
most thoroughly spiritual facts by means of such 
sense images as the common people always use 
and understand. It is a book not for themeta- 

^ ChriBt our Life, preface, p. 8. 



physicians, but for the millions. Its language 
and idioms throughout are conformed to those 
of the multitude. As it is the universal custom 
to speak of men as elevated, cast down, sunk, 
overthrown, wounded, stung, cut to the heart, 
broken, broken down, broken up, devoured, 
consumed, eaten up, shattered, crushed, and the 
like, to denote purely spuitual phenomena^ 
which leave the entire being of the man unim- 
paired ; precisely so the Scriptures speak in 
the language of men. Abundant expressions of 
this general nature are found extending tlirough 
the Old and New Testaments. Indeed, it is 
mostly by such figurative expressions,-— and 
that too, as will presently be shown, from the 
necessity of the case, — that all the leading 
truths concerning God's dealings and man's 
destiny are communicated. They are employed, 
not alone respecting the destiny of the wicked, 
but concerning the enjoyments of the righteous, 
and all the other themes of the Word of Gfod. 

^ Now, the grand mistake of the system under 
discussion is, that its advocates sinde out one 
topic from the whole mass of themes, and 
violate here the whole usa^e of the Bible to 
maintain their tenet Men who see in a moment 
the folly of understanding literally the state- 
ment that David's soul " tliirsteth,^' "panteth," 
"melteth," and is "poured out," or that the 
righteous are to attend a £[reat weddins-feast, 
where they shall eat and dnnk, and recline in 
Abraham's bosom, lay aside all the settled laws 
of speech when they reach this one subject, — 
the future destiny of the wicked. Terms that 
are plainly metaphorical, or terms that are used 
in a secondary or pregnant sense, they insist on 
forcing down to a narrow and sensuous meaning, 
which is inconsistent alike with' the general 
tenor of Scripture phraseology, and with the 
use of these very phrases in other passages. On 
this one subject, the future destinv of the 
wicked, they persistently degrade all phrase- 
ology to a gross, material meaning. If a term 
nas Doth a lower and a higher si^fication, in 
tUs connection they insist upon the lower. If a 
term significant of spiritual tacts had a sensuous 
origin, — as nearly all such terms have had, — 
thev maintain that the sensuous meaning must 
still cling to it. If a figure of speech ^vividly 
presenting the vehemence of God's vengeance, 
and the intensity of its impression, be drawn — 
as from the nature of the case it must be — 
from objects and scenes in which intensity of 
action produces disorganisation, the Efvstem 
seizes on that mere material and inciaental 
feature, the disorganisation, and refuses to see 
idl the deeper significance of the description. It 
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takes nothing but the husk. No language, much 
less an orient tongue, will bear such treatment. 
It is simply a materialising of human speech ; 
rather it takes away the li^, and leaves but the 
carcass. 

A notable, though somewhat extreme illus- 
tration of this j)rocess appears in the aigument 
of Mr. Blain in regard to the nature of ihe 

Spirit or soul. He nnds that the Hebrew end 
reds words meaning spirit (one of which he 
invariably misspells) have an original meaning 
of "Iwreath;" that the Greek word "soul*^ 
sometimes means life ; and on this basis, in defi- 
ance of the insuperable evidence to the con- 
trary, and with a heavy rebuke of our " careless 
twmslators," and the " folly of our popular 
expositions," he boldly maintains that thelBible 
declares the spirit to be but the breath, and the 
4oul but the Ufe, of the body.^ The argument, 
of course, is precisely the same as if one should 
maintain that, becisiuse the English words 
"spirit** .and "soul" are derived firom words 
eicnifying to breathe and to blow, therefore the 
wnole bod^ of English theologians believe the 
fioul^ or spirit, to be but the breath; and that, 
when the heart is spoken of as tibie fountain of 
dn and the seat of holiness, we mean to refer 
those qualities to that physical organ In the 
human body which cajries on the circulation of 
the blood. 

It may be well to glance at the process of 
liTunan speech in all such subjects. The 
primajy reference of all, or nearly all, language 
fieems to have been outward and pihsrsic&l. 
Outward observation is the earliest ana most 
tiniversal exercise of the human jGeiculties. 
Material things require first to be named, and 
material acts to be described. Accordingly, 
the basis of all speech is senauous, axid its 
primary meaning external and concrete. In- 
tellectual and spiritual existences, Sa^ts, and 
transactions, more slowly attract jl^e attention, 
itnd are with more difficulty apprehended and 
described. In thinking of them, men are ac* 
customed to aid their thoughts by viewing 
them under the analogies of tne matmal things 
430 much more feuniliar to them. Under such 
Analogies they represent them to others. Thus 
it has come to pass that the' terms which now 
undeniably designate spiritual phenomena are 
words ori^nally of physical origin and use, 
transferred to a secondary and higher meaning. 
Sometimes they have entirely lost their primary 
reference ; sometimes they retain it in connec- 
tion with the other and mgher meanings. So, 
also, the longer forms of statement, .whereby 

^ Death, not Life, pp. 27-42. 



mental states, emotions, acts, and resulta are 
set forth, are almost of necessity analogical. It 
is peculiarly so in the most concrete and simple 
languages, and in addresses of a poj^ular cast. 
Indeed it would puzzle a metaphysician to de- 
scribe a state of nigh mental emotion in anv 
other way. His statements, when analysed, 
would prove to be a series of physical meta- 
phors, while yet he is speaking of mental 
phenomena. 

Thus : to perceive, was, by origin* to take 
through ; to conceive, to t&ke together ; to 
imafi;ine, to have an image ; to acprehend,^ to 
lay hold of; to reflect, to turn haoc; to exdte, 
to summon forth ; to provoke, to call forth. 
So with a multitude of words of Latm ori^n. 
In the Saxon usage, a man of hot blood is a 

Sassionate man ; a man of good blood is of good 
escent or ancestrr ; a man of nerve is a fiiroi 
man. Heart stands continually for affection or 
feeling, and brain for intellect Stiff-necked is 
obstinate. To be keen, shar^, duU, heavy, to 
have a long bead, a thick Bhn, a heavy band, 
a sharp tongue, a foul mouth, are desi^iations 
of intellectual and moral traits, though the 
form of speech has a purely phyacal aspect 
A man is broken down with sorrow, crushed 
mtix calamity, lacerated with grief, rent with 
anguish, melted with emotion, whim every 
{ftculty of mind and body is sound and whole. 
He is prostrated with fear, is irretrievably fallen, 
is ruined, not in body but in soul, when yet the 
aubstance and all the powers of fajs soul remain 
untouched. He is eaten up bv avarice, racked 
with anxiety, devoured by ambition, consumed 
with lust, sunk in vice, drowned in sorrow, 
burned up with fierce and evil nassions — and 
that, too, when his being and m its essential 
fonctions are to far from extinct that they are 
in a state of the most intense activity. 

These last-mentioned phrases illustrate, to 
one who has through all his life heard and used 
such common idioms of speech without ever 
having carefully examined them, several im- 
portant pzinoiples : First, that the use of 
strongly sensuous expressions concerning im- 
material facts and phenomena is in no danger 
of misleading the common mind, but is the 
necessary mcKle of setting fordi those subjects 
in their intensity. ^ Second, that an assertion 
couched in figurative language is just as real 
and substantial as one made in more literal 
terms, only more significant. Third, that a low 
and matenal construction of such phrases gives 
a result in direct contradiction to tneir realand 
well-understood meaning. Fourth, that, firom 
the very nature of material objects, no vivid 
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comparison or iUnstration can be drawn from 
them to flpiiitoal thingg without mrolviog some 
incidental element that eonld be pressed into 
-direct opposition to the true intent of the com- 
parison as a whole. Now, it would be idle to 
explain to any man that, in the i>hra8es above 
•cited, the woras " crushed," " mined," " con- 
sumed," "devoured,;' "eaten up," "diowried," 
do not imply extinction. It would be ridiculous 
to ar^e timt they do ; and^ thU isffrecUely 
Ae hnd of reamming with which anmhilatioH' 
iem encounters the Bible. Hie words do not 
even imply suspension of funetioos, but the 
greatest activity. 

The gross fallacy of dealing thus with the 
language of the Soiptures bec(Hnes still more 
apparent when we look more dosely at their 
peculiar sfyle of speech. Tlie language of the 
Old Testament, both in its individual terms 
jmd more extended forms of expression, is se- 
jnarkably conciete and 8ensiiou& Intelleotual 
and mond qualities, acts, and seonlis «re eon- 
fitantly represented in piiyaioal modes. From 
A vast mmtitiide of instances eonoder the fol- 
lowing, many of them lost in 43ie translation. 
mie common word fer «nger fiimarily means 
nostrils^ fievee anger was % burning; fervent 
BEsyer « heat; pams, wiitiiingi; possession 
{sametimes), a measuring line; honour, weight ; 
afflictions, stvaits ; pro^eriiy, a laci^ plaee ; 
a man's conduct, his way oriwth; his presence, 
his £Me ; right conduct, straight patlv ; inno- 
eencT, dean hands ; prid«, a hagh look. The 
worn signifyiB^ to transgress means prknarily 
to mifls the mack ; to bless or pray, to kned ; 
to woaoBhip, to prostrate one's self ; to mourn, 
to smite ftiie breast] ; to exult, te mo^ in a 
drele or dance ; to swear, to seven one's self, 
<x use the sacred number ; to beat, to per- 
forate, or open ; to &vour or ddight in, to 
curve towaras ; to listen, to make sharp [the 
earsl ; to flatter, to make smooth [the tongue] ; 
to smnder (in one instance at least) to walk 
'witii or upon the tongue. To spy out a land 
was to laravel over it, or to dig lAiough it To 
«sact usury was to btte, tiien to vex. Ardent 
deske was a thirsting or panting ai the soul ; 
vehement affection, a yeamin|[ of the bowels. 
Oj^nession of the poor ^sa. iiL 15)is literallv 
to grind, or still mcwe kterally to beat small, 
Iheur faces or persons. When David prajrs 
<Pb. li. 2) : ** Wash me thorou^y from mine 
iniquity, he uses a word which is understood to 
have originally signified to tounple with the 
&et in washing. A strictly literal translation 
«f the phrase Op<m. vi. 24), " those men which 
had accused Daniel," would be, ** who ate the 



pieces of Daniel" When men were utterly 
dismayed and dispirited {JoAl vii. 5 ; il 11), 
their " hearts melted and became as water/' if 
the children of Israel are exhorted to be pure 
and obedient, they are (Deut. x. 16) to " cir- 
cumcise the foreslon of their heart, and be no 
more stiff-necked." It was prophesied (Num-^ 
xxiv. 8) that Israel should " eat up the nations 
his enemies, and break [literally craunch] tbnr 
hemes." David odebrates the completeness of 
his triumph, wh^i he was ddiverea " out of 
the hand of all his enemies, and out of the hand 
of Saul " (2 Sam. xxL 1.), by the strong fifuss 
(ver. 43), "Then did I beat them as smaS as 
the dust of the earth ; I did stamp them as 
the mire of the street, and did s^ead tiiem 
abroad." When the wicked persecute tiie 
righteous (Ps. xiv., 4), they "eat up my 
people as they eat bread." In Mic. iii. 2, 3, 
the oppression of evil rulers is described witii 
startlm^ minuteness of imagery : " Who pluck 
off theur skin from off than, and their fledi 
from off their bones ; who also eat the flesh of 
my people, and fla^ their skin from off tiiem ; 
and they breaktiieir bones, and chop them in 
pieces as for the pot, and as flesh withki the 
cauldron." To be terrified or dismayed is com- 
monly expressed (Job. viL 14 ; Josh. L 9, ete.) 
by a woid which literally means and is else- 
where translated (ba. ix. 4 : Jer. U. 56) to be 
broken, or, more fully, to be oroken in pieces. 

The d^Jings of God are described in a simi- 
lar way. Calamities are His plagues, Utendly 
Uows ; He swallows up the wall of Jenmlem 
(l4un. iL 8) ; He makes His arrows drunk with 
blood, and nis sword devours flesh (Deut. xxxii. 
42) ; and Jeremiah says of Him, " He hath 
broken my bones," "He hath pulled me in 
pieces," "Thou hast slain. Thou hast not 
pitied" (Lam. iiL 4, 11, 43). 

The meaning of these and a great multitude 
of similar eaqiressions is perfectly clear. To 
adhere to the primary meaning of the words and 
phrases XB not alone utterly to miss the real 
meaning of the writer, but, in some instenoes, 
to convert the whole into an absurdity. Thus, 
Daniel was alive and well after his enemies had 
eaten his pieces. The Israelites certeinly were 
not cannibals. The inhabitants of Canaan had 
not received the slightest physical hurt, only a 
terrible alann, when their hearts melted, and 
there did not remain any more spirit [so the 
original, Josh. ii. 11] in any man. Jeremiah 
and his fellows were still auve to make their 
complaint, though part of their lamentation 
was that they were pulled in pieces and slain, 
and even (Lam. iii. 53) l^at " they have ^sut 
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off my life in the dungeon, and cast a stone 
upon me." God's making His arrows drunk 
with blood, and devouring flesh with His sword, 
and His swallowing up the wall of Jerusalem, 
no man presses further than to express a fear- 
ful vengeance such as those acts vividly set 
forth. Nor do such expressions indicate a 
single and transient action, but often a pro- 
longed course of punishment. 

Here comes to view, then, the principle un- 
derlying the Scripture representations even of 
transactions the most spiritual, including alike 
men's innermost experiences, and God's relations 
and proceedings towards men. They are all 
set forth by such material phenomena as are 
well known and powerfully impressive; but 
only certain aspects of those phenomena are 
had in view, to the entire exclusion of certain 
others which may be, in fact, connected with 
them. As the most vivid image of firmness, 
stability, and shelter, Gk>d is catL^l '' a rock ; " 
although a perverse ingenuity might torture 
out of the same imi^ the meaninjp; of indif- 
ference and insensibility. His vigilance, and 
power to protect His friends and defeat his foes, 
are strongly set forth, when it is said, " The 
Lord is a man of war ; " but all other, even the 
more common qualities of an actual human 
warrior, of those days, are excluded from the 
thought. He bestows upon His friends a 
fearless strength when He " exalts their horn 
like the horn of an unicorn ; " with that one 
trait all resemblance ends. Sometimes God is 
compared to the " fierce lion " (Job. iv. 10 ; 
Isa. xxxi. 4), and is described as tearing in 
pieces (Lam iii. 10 11), breaking the Iwnes 
(Isa. xxxviii. 13), devouring His prey, and 
rending the caul of their heart (Hos. xiii. 7, 8) ; 
but here assuredly, the irresistibleness and 
terribleness of His punishments are the quali- 
ties in view, while, of course, the blood-thirsti- 
ness and cruelty of the actual beast of prey, and 
its bodily laceration of its victim, are wholly 
out of the question. Sometimes the terror of 
His anger is denoted by the tempest, the light- 
ning, and the fire (Ps. xviii. 7-17.) Its awrally 
overwhelming power is represented by the wina 
, driving the chaff before it (Ps. i. 4), or the 
flame sweeping through the stubble (Mai. iv. 1). 
The completeness of his victory is symbolised 
in various ways : He is the warrior, setting His 
foot on the neck of His enemies (Ps. ex. 1), or 
ruling with a rod of iron (Ps. ii. 9). He is the 
vintager, treading down the people in the wine- 
press of wrath, and tramming them in His 
luiy, the blood staining all His raiment (Isa. 
IxiiL) ; yea, the " blood came out of the wine- 



press even unto the horses' bridles, by the space 
of a thousand and six hundred futlongs " (Kev. 
xiv. 20). He is the stone grinding them to 
powder (Matt. xxi. 44). "He shall swallow 
them up in His wrath, and fire shall devour 
them" (Ps. xxi. 9), — two incompatible pro- 
cesses combined in one image of terror. His 
enemies are brought to nought : they are 
nothing ; they are put away as dross ; they 
consume into smoke ; they are trodden down, 
and are as ashes under His feet ; the remem- 
brance of them is cut off from the earth ; their 
"place shall not be." 

Now, any one who casts his eye over these 
collected representations should see, even with- 
out any detailed exposition, that the one 
common element in them all is the simple idea 
of a terrific overthrow and punishment, over- 
whelming, resistless. That one fact stands out 
perfectly distinct through all these^ varied 
symbols ; and that alone. Press the imagery 
down to any lower point, and you make the 
representations incompatible with each other ; 
some of them absurd, and some of them intoler- 
able. What shall we say of the stream of blood 
bridle deep, and two hundred miles long ? Dare 
we assign it any more definite idea than that of 
a terrible vengeance ? But that one thought 
it fearfully sets forth. What shall we say of 
swallowinff, pulling in pieces, and rending the 
caul of the heart? Dare we press it further 
than to mean an overthrow and punislunent 
as helpless and complete as when a torn victim 
is undergoing this dismemberment by some 
resistless beast of prey? Putting them away 
as dross, treading them down, driving them 
as chaff, even cutting off the remembrance of 
them, cutting off then: place, are no images of 
anniliilation ; but these and all the others are 
obvious and striking representations of helpless, 
hopeless overthrow. 

The principle thus brought to view is the 
selection of the most strudng facts of the 
outward world to represent spiritual trans- 
actions, and the fixing of the mind upon some 
one prominent aspect of the material image 
to the exclusion of all its other bearings ; and 
that, too, while the materid image rigidly 
pressed in all its possible bearings, and especi- 
ally its lower ones, would contiadict the real 
meaning of the writer. And let it be noted, 
that from the nature of the case, it is impos- 
sible to select any material s3rmbol in which 
such intense action as is here represented shall 
not be incidentally attended witn disor^nisa- 
tion. No companson can hold except m cer- 
tain respects; much less can any perfect 
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analogy be found between thin^ sensual and 
things spiritual. ^ The sacred writers could not 
select any material symbols of God's anger and 
its effects, which should be free from tne inci- 
dental feature of transientness and perishable- 
Bess. 

Now, here the annihilationist steps in, and 
insists in every instance, on passing by the clear 
and striking point of the representation to fix 
only on this incidental and unavoidable defect 
^[rowing out of the nature of the case, and 
cuts down all these varied and impressive re- 
presentations to a mere dissolution, or rather 
annihilation. He does it in defiance of the 
whole usage of Scripture, which employs these 
and kindred terms, as we have seen and shall 
see further, concerning persons and bodies of 
men still extant, with every faculty of body and 
aoul in full vigour. 

In precisely the same manner in which the 
annihilation argument is conducted, and with 
equal strength, an ingenious disputant might 
show that God is endowed with eyes, ears, arms, 
hands, feet, a nose, mouth, tongue, heart ; is 
armed with weapons, — sword, bow, spear, shield ; 
rides in a chariot ; travels from phice to phice ; 
possesses all the passions and m(Kles of thinking 
and acting of an exalted man ; has children ; 
lives in a splendid mansion ' and the like. 

On the same principle, tne Pharisees looked 
for a warrior-Christ, coming with a splendid 
earthly retinue and pomp to crush out all 
human oppressors and exalt the Jewish nation 
to the height of earthly power. It was the 
same spirit of gross and sensual interpretation, 
abandoning the spirit for the letter, tne kernel 
for the hu^. 

This principle of interpretation is a faiae one, 
specious, perliaps, to those who look onlv on the 
surface of speech and only at this one theme in 
the Scriptures, but refuted by the commonest 
usa|;e of language, by the entire method of 
Scnpture expression, and by the plain and 
frequent meaning of these very forms of speech. 

Having looked at the fallacy of the funda- 
mental principle, we shall now proceed to 
consider the details. 

Chaptee III. 

THE SCBIPTUBE ARGUMENT FOR ANNIHILATION 
EXAMINED — ^DEATH AND LIFE. 

IF it can be shown that the doctrine of a 
future existence was the received doctrine 
of the Israelitish nation, it would be proper to 
insist that all the phraseology quotea by anni- 
hilationists must be understood as modmed or 



controlled by that supposition. But we are 
perfectly willing, for the present, to waive that 
important consideration, and to examine those 
phrases on the simple ground of Scripture 
usa^e. 

The chief stronghold of the system under 
examination is founded upon the use of the 
words " death " and " life in the Scriptures. 
Mr. Hudson correctly remarks, that these are 
the terms most commonly used to represent the 
respective destinies of men. And for a good 
reason : they are brief, striking, and singularly 
comprehensive. Still they are not, by any 
means, the only modes of representation : but 
the destiny of the wicked is frequently des- 
cribed in very varied forms of speech, expres- 
sive of the deepest positive suffering ; and the 
friture condition of the righteous is represented 
as one of comfort and joy. 

Now, every instance in which death is 
threatened to the sinner is quoted as proof of 
his annihilation. " It is," sajrs Mr. Blain, '' ex- 
tinction of bein^, soul, and body." Says Mr. 
Dobney, death is "a return to that state of 
blank nothingness from which the Almighty 
fiat had so recently called" our first parents ; 
while the promised life is ''existence only," or, 
as he waveringly adds in parenthesis, " at all 
events, chiefly. ' Mr. Hudson has much to say 
of the necessity of holding to the literal sense 
of these terms, although he noticeably refrains 
from saying, in so many words, that life is mere 
existence ; while yet, as we shall see, the mean- 
ing that this ar^ment requites is not the 
literal sense of tne terms. Meanwhile every 
passage in which death or dying is threatened 
to the sinner is quoted as proof of annihilation. 
Mr. Blain accumulates lipwards of fift^ texts 
from the Scriptures: Mr. Hudson pushes the 
matter further still, and adduces all the 
passages he finds among the early Christian 
Fathers, containing these phrases, to prove that 
they held the doctrine of annilulation. And 
yet he is obliged to admit that '* these terms 
are sometimes used in a tropical sense ;"^ and 
Mr. Dobney will not " deny that ' life ' may 
sometimes be used in the sense alleged," that 
is, in a higher or pregnant sense.' 

But the attempt to prove the doctrine of 
annihilation from the threats of death to the 
sinner, and promises of eternal life to the 
believer, cannot sustain an examination. 

1. Death does not literaUy mean, nor does it 
include, extinction of being, cessation of exist- 
ence, or even dissolution; nor is life, in its 

* Debt And Grace, p. 172. 

* The Scripture Doctrine of Future PuniBliment, p. 1C8. 
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lowest sense, simply^pM)iiymoa8 with existeneei 
The distinction between the animate and inani- 
mate is not between the existent and the non- 
existent. Here are two trees : one is dead, 
and the other is alive, but they both are in 
existence, and both are trees. Death does not 
itself signify even decay or dissolution ; for the 
dead tree is still entire^ A dead body is still a 
body, though dead. It is still in existence : 
it exists as a body, sometimes for two or three 
thousand years, — not a living body, still a body. 

It is therefore an egr^ous oversight to say 
or imply that the common or literal meaning of 
the word '* death " is cessation of being. It 
does not of itself inctudo, bat is distinct from, 
the dissolution which usually foUows physical 
death : and that dissolution;, again, is not ex- 
tinction, only a chamge of fovm ; iior no matter 
is annihilated. Accordinffly, none o{ the defi- 
nitions of the word ''derai," as found in 
Webster's Dictionary, ladude annihilation ; 
while the primaiy meaning of the word, as 
there given, turns, not on the extinction of 
keing, but on the ceesaiim of certain /uneiion$. 
How thoroogfalv tUs hamoniMB with and forms 
the basis of the Scrqytnral nse of the word 
''death'' w dmeribing die efieet of sin, wiU 
presently appear. Meaiswhile, let it be settled 
that "deatk" does not Uteralhf and in its 
lowest use signi^ extinction of beioDg, nor '' life" 
simply its continuanee. 

The Scriptute itsdf shall be our witness o» 
this point, even when speakaig. ol sul^eets not 
endowed with iamortahly. "* Thou fool ! that 
which thou sowest ie not ffnickened, except it 
die " (1 Cor. xv. 30). *' Sc^ a com of wheat 
fall into the giou&d oMd dw, it abideth alone ; 
but, if it die, it farifigeik fordt much fruit " 
([John xii. 24). Is a graia of wheat annihilated 
in order to germinate? ee is th^ne merely a 
chann^ of condition a^ mode of action, while 
its esstence and properties remain ? 

2. But, seconcQy, theie is found, running 
through all Janffuages, a higher, and what some 
lexicographers have called a pregnant, sense of 
these wordS; 'life " and "death,'^ whereby they 
denote not only the performance or cessation of 
certain functions, but also the healthful, har- 
monious, and happy performance of them, or 
the contrary. They respect the normal and 
complete discharge of those functions, especially 
in the higher faculties of animated beings. 
Life is then a state of healthful activity, and 
thus also of prosperity or true welfare. 

Indeed, we speak even of the life of something 
not properly, animate to designate its force, 
spirit, or whatever makes it sound, valuable, or 



adequate to its proper end. Bead capital is^ 
that which lies useless or unproductive. A 
lifeless poem is simply one wnich laclra the 
higher qualities of poetry. A iq)eech falls dead 
when it fails to mi^e the appropriate impression : 
or, on the other hand, the speaker's manner is 
full of animation ; and his speech, of life. We 
0peatk of ^ life enterprise, or of lifeless yeast or 
wina 

Still mcmt common is the use of the words 
'^Kve" and "life,'^ to express a condition of 
weUhrs, prosperity, or enjoyment. 

Sometimes in the Old Testament these terms- 
describe simple bodily health and activity. 
Thus in Josh. v. 9: ^'When they hod done 
circumcising all the people, they abode in their 
^aces in the camp tSl they were whole ; '" in 
the Hebrew, " till they lived ". or were aGva 
A vigorous woman was, in the- Hebrew, a. 
"Sving" woman (Exod i. 1^), and a valiant- 
man was one whe was '^afive" (2 Sam. xxiii. 20). 
Decay of the generaitive power in tiie human 
system, as one of its most important fanctions, 
is described (in Rom. iv. 19) as ** the deadness 
of Sarah's womb," and Abraham's '* body now 
dead." Ahaziab and Hezekiah both inquire,. 
"ShaU I recover"— literaUjr, "shall I live"— 
from this disease ? (2 Kings i. 2 ; viii. 8.) 

The Hel»v9w usea the same terms to express- 
a more ^neral wd&re, whether of body, mind, 
or eonditioAw Samson's refreshment after ex- 
treme thirst (Judg. xv. 19), and Jacob's ralljring 
iroB» deep mtt, are described hy the same- 
Hebrew werd, as their '* living," oreemxBg to 
lifis, or, as the translators give it, "reviving; " 
Oft the other hand, the extreme tenck and 
mental distress of Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 37) is 
described by the wofds, " His heaart died within 
him^ and he became as a stone." The ferm of 
shovting wishes of joy and prosperity te the- 
Hebrew monarchs (1 Sam. x. 24; 2 Sam. xvi. 16) 
was, " Let the king live ! " like the modem. 
French cry, " Vive te r^r"" When David 
repaired Jerusalem after its capture fiom the 
Jebusites (1 Chron. xL 8), he " made it alive." 
When the Psalmist prays that God would re^ 
store their former prosperity and haippiness to- 
His people, he prays (Ps. Ixxxv. 6), "Wilt 
Thou not make us alive again, that Thy people 
may rejoice in Thee ? " &kys Solomon, " Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ; but, when 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life," i.e» clearly, 
of joy and happiness. Similar is the passage, 
" A man's life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which hepossesseth" (Luke xii. 15). 

* We need not con\inuallj repeat that we foUow the* 
original in these instances from the Old Testament. 
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A very 8ti%h^ instance occurs m 1 Thess. iii. 8 : 
** For now -welive, if ye stand fast in the Lord/' 
— ^we are happy, blessed The same radical 
conception of life as denoting^, not simple exist- 
ence, but true fdnctional activity, luooe can 
explain such opposite phrases as *' dead fiuth " 
(Jas. ii. 17, 20, 26) and " dead works " (Heb. 
YL 1 ; ix. 14). The faith was dead because it 
put forth none of the tnie activities of gocml 
nizth ; the works, because they cootaiiied within 
no snth vital force. Neither of them had ever 
been sEve: they had not died, though they 
were " dead." The words here designate con- 
dition rather than transaction. The land of 
^ypt is spoken of as '* dving'^ (G(en. xlvii. 19), 
when, as explained in the same veis^ it was 
''desolate; and Pharaoh names the terrible 
ruin which the locusts brought upon Egypt as 
"this deatfi" (ExoA x, 17\ 

The S c ri ptur e s , eq)eciaUy of the Old Tes- 
tament, furnish numerous other easea in which 
'' life,** dearty, and by ike agreement of Ae 
best lexi^imphers and interpreter^ signifies 
true functional action, welfare, nro^Mrity, hap- 
piness, and the like; and ** deatn," ita opposite. 
The above examides are suffieient 

A similar usage occurs in our own habtts of 
speech oa serious subjects: We epeakofmen 
as be^ alive to every good enterprise and 
to evBiy high consideratioB, or as dead to all 
better feelm^ and higher purpases, to all 
good, to their friends or fiimily, to society or 
tneir country; of a Kvmg death; of a IiIbi 
wofdiy of Ae name ; ot the diffiueiioe betweea 
living and existiiq; >^ 



That man may 1u^ botiieiverlt 
Who 



But, should any one object that this is a 
theobguad phraseology, we send him to the 
Gredc and liatin da^cs to find the same 
usage there He may turn to Freund'a, An- 
drews^ or Leverett's Lexicon, and find that 
vivo, to Gve, also means ** to live well, live at 
ease, enioy life," with references to (^cero, 
HoiaoM^ciliua,CaUilltts»andSallust "Since 
yon urge me to labour and amfaitioii," says 
Cicero^ " I will comply • but when shall we 
live ? '* Says Horace, '' Master of himself, and 
joyously does that man pass Us time^ who can 
daOy say, I have lived." Says the well-known 
inscription, **Dum vivimtis, vivamue'* — ^" While 
we live, let us live." Cicero, in his Old Age, 
spetJa of a " vita vitaUsJ' It were as easy as 
it is unnecessanr to accumulate instances of 
this kind. It nardly seems a metaphorical 



meaning of the wordsh the lexicons well design- 
nate it as a " pregnant " meaning, — one which, 
the words involve whenever they are 24)plied, 
not to a mere organism, but specifically to an 
intellectual and sentient being.' 

The same usage ocean in the Greek : ^aw, 
"to live," has also the meaning " to be active, 
efficient^" and the still higher meaning ^'to 
live pnMperously aad truly. * Thus S<M;ratea 
(Xenophon's Mem., iii., 3, 11) epealos of " ^riial- 
ever noUest things we have learned conven- 
tionally, whereby we know how to Ixve^" id., to 
live aa we ought ; and stiU more distinctly Dk> 
ChsBius ^69^ 19) uses the enwessioD,. '' having 
betti alive so many yeai9». but havinf^ lived 
(iyras seven yeacs." 

in troth, tiia wmd '*life/' instead of denotiw* 
8imi)le existence, has for its very point and 
speeialty to express soinetfiing' more,— some- 
tning: superadded. WhaA thai additional idea 
M, mil depemd tipan the epeaker'eviem, perma- 
nent orpaeeiugr ef the rial efice^ end^ cmd mo 
of life. Acoofdingtotfaedevatmofhisviews,. 
tiie word becomes mora and more " premant.'" 
Such a pioeeaB is an absofatan otoao ity of human 
tlMN^l Its lower plaoBB of naanmg are of 
fireshnesB and preservatiflB, af the power of vege- 
table deivelopment ; then ef sentMot and con- 
scions eadfltenoe^ actifily^ efideni^, and the 
like ; then of nrosperiiy and oncnrnNHl ; and, 
hif^ier yet, of haonnonious nMal davclonnieHt, 
and fulnhaent of tiie great moral aims of nnmaii 
exisfceace. All this inU dapnd on thepoint of 
view. It was therafiD vnatoai finr the ^yptiao 
midwivesto describe the vigoioaa Hebrew wo- 
men aa**aliva;" for the popnlaoa to say, "Let 
tiie king live/' when they mhad him % proa- 
raous reign ; tot Ckcoto, ovarwhdmed with 
Ubour and care, to look forward to a hapfnr 
leisure aa ''life;" and te Sooratea (Plato's 
lUspalk vi 495, cl) ta describe those who re- 
nounced philoeophical studies as leading no 
^trueKfa" In all theae instanoai^ the word 
waa U8e<^ to denote aomathing more than ck- 

^ Mr.HadMninIikIaterwoi4ciii eoBstnuMdtoxDake 
the important admifloon that words aometiiiiea "bredc 
beyond the Hmito of the letter. But vhfl» thii lively 
■enae beeomea the ccdmaiy acaaa, thai » oaljf » nma 
UUnU orpnpat amue'* (Chriat our lif e^ p. 66). He ia- 
siata, howeYer, thatin all caaea^ the priiBaiy aenae haa 
prima faeUevidenoe in ita faronr. fiat even tfaia will 
depend whoHr on the natve of tile aabject» and the 
condition of the apeech. la there anj pr i m a fade evi- 
dence that "peroaive" deaign«tei^ in any girea caae, 
recegnition with the eye ? 

* A lower grade of meaning is common enough in the 
Latin writers in anch phnwea aa " living dew/ ** living 
water," ** Uving rock," " deadlawa," <*dead applaose," etc. 

* See Paasow'a Lezioon, under the word. 
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istence; and that something yaried with the 
notion entertained of the proper condition and 
work of the human being. 

Equally natural was it for those taking a still 
higher view of the functions of a human being 
to designate the fulfilment of those higher 
functions as life. 

3. Here we are brought naturally and directly 
to the common Scripture use of the terms '' life 
and << death." 

For the word of God contemplates and ad- 
dresses man cfaie^ in a far higher light than 
that of Cicero or Socrates ; not simply a« a 
being made to act, think, or receiye pleasure, 
but as a moral, acconnteble being, made to 
'' fear God and keep His commandments," and 
thus to liye in holy and intimate union with 
his Maker. 

^ Now^ that spiritual state in which man is 
living in inttmate union with God, and in 
which all the funetions of his being are har- 
moniously and happily accomplished, the Scrip- 
tures^ abundantly and constantly name life ; 
and its opposite: condition they term death. 
The words describe the spiritual condition of 
the man in this world, and still more empha- 
tically its completed results in another world. 
Sometimes the present, sometimes the future 
aspect of the casd, is more prominently in yiew; 
sometimes the total state is gathered up without 
special discrimination of its aspects, lliis use of 
the terms is a fact which no sophistry can eyade. 

And let it be observed, also, that no single 
terms could be found, so appropriate in them- 
selyes, or so conformed to the wnole scriptural 
conception of the chief end of man's oeing. 
The thought is complex : yital connection with 
the liying God, spontaneous g^rowth and action 
of an inner principle, harmonious deyelopment 
of the soul after tne true law of its being, holi- 
ness, and resulting blecBedness. All this can 
be summed up in no one term so fit as " life ;" 
and its opposite " death." They tell the tale 
of the highest, truest use, and of the utmost 
penrersion and abuse, — each in one word. Ac- 
cordingly it is noticeable that the New Tes- 
tament neyer announces the whole condition 
and destiny of the good by such terms as hap- 
piness, blessedness, or felicity. Eyen Mr. Hudson 
calls attention to this fact : " It was enough for 
Christ and the apostles to talk about life,* — for 
the obyious reason that no term of less breadth 
and fulness could adequately set forth the com- 
plex good that Christ works in the soul.^ The 

* Mr. Hndioii does not seem to be Aware thift this 
admission is fatal to his theory that eternal life is, in 
Scripture, eternal txiitmce, solely or chiefly. For he 



New Testament yiew is well exhibited in Rom. 
ii. 7, where "glory, honour, immortality" [in- 
corruption], are all giyen as the synopyms of 
eternal life. Nothing but *' life " in its most 
pregnant meaning can express the diyine idea 
of uie work that goes on for eyer in the rege- 
nerate heart. 

'' Death," on the other hand, is that state of 
separation from God, and from the beatific 
fruition of God, in which all the higher faculties 
of human nature are working falsely and dis- 
cordantly ; in which the true end of liying is 
discarded, and its true enjoyment lost ;^ and in 
which there is at last the complete extinction, 
not of the soul's being, but of its well-being. 
It sums up the whole penalty of sin ; the com- 

J»lex woe, beginning nere, matured and per- 
iected hereafter. 

Indeed, the yery thought and phrase which 
annihilationists haye pronounced absurd^ — " a 
death that neyer ends — ^is found expressed and 
expanded by a Jewish writer contemporary with 
Paul. Says Philo Judsus of the first mur- 
derer's punishment, " What was it ? That he 
should live continualh dying, ^ and that he 
should in a manner endure undying and neyer- 
ending death. . . . Consider how it is that 
death can be said to be neyer ending in this 
man's case. Since there are four different 
afiections to which the soul is liable, two of 
them being conyersant with eyil, either present 
or expected, nameljr, sorrow and fear, it cuts up 
by the roots the pair of them which are con- 
yersant with good, in order that the man may 
neyer receiye pleasure firom any accident of 
fortune, nor eyer feel a desire for anything 
pleasant ; and it leayes him only those afiec- 
tions conyersant about eyil, — sorrow^ without 
any mixture of cheerfulness, and unmixed fear; 

holds that, in fact, that future state will be one of holy 
blessedness. But do the sacred writers, when they speak 
of that state, constantly ignore its grand characteristic 
and gloiy ? Or is not the veiy constancy with which 
they employ the tenn ^ life '* conclusive evidence thAt 
they comprise therein the whole multiform weU-being of 
the saint? 

A constant fallacy runs through Mr. Hudson's repre- 
sentation of the common view. Thus : " He who was 
the 'Resurrection and the Life ' was dangeroui^y literal 
in His style of speech, if He simply meant that He came 
to give happiness to immortal beings." Yet no sound 
evangelical \vTiter teaches that Christ came simply to 
give happiness to immortal beings. This constant false 
assumption is one of the chief points of plausibility in 
Mr. Hudson's argument. The issue he makes Ib this — 
Does " life " etenial mean hi^iness, or existenoe f We 
answer, in the Savioiu^s use it involves both, and more 
also. No sjrstem but a low style of Universalinn lays 
the chief stress of eternal life on the happiness alone. 

^ See Storr's Sit Sennons, p. 120, et seq. 
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for the Scripture says that God laid a curse 
upon the fratricide, so that he should be con- 
tinually groaning and trembling. Moreover, 
He put a mark upon him, that he might never 
be pitied by an^ one ; so that he might not die 
at once, but nught, as I have said, jhiss all his 
time in dying, amid griefs and pains and in- 
cessant calamities.''^ 

The origin of this mode of speech is not diffi- 
cult to decide upon. While physical death as 
the most terrible of natural events would be a 
ready symbol for the most fearful woes to the 
spirit,' we believe the actual connection to be 
historic, originating in the record of the &11 
and the curse : ** In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou shalt surely die." That this 
included physical death, the Scriptures leave 
no room to doubt: nor may we reasonably 
doubt that at once there nassed upon the frame 
the mysterious change which was to bring it 
surely to the dust. But that this was not ill 
the curse, nor its most immediate and percep- 
tible effect, nor the chief stress of its terror, 
lies on the fiice of the record, and is found 
in God's own unfolding of the sentence. 

What was the immediate result of the 
transgression ? The sense of guilt and shame, 
— " They saw that they were nfuced ;" severance 
firom God, terror, and recoiling from his pre- 
sence, with total loss of the joys of intercourse 
with Him, — " I heard Thy voice in the gar- 
den, and I was afraid, because I was naked ; 
and I hid myself" Then comes a further un- 
folding, in the sentence which announced to the 
woman pain and sorrow and subjection, and to 
the man sorrow and wearisome discouraging 
toil, " till thou return unto the fi;round." The 
simple returning to dust, then, by the record's 
own showing, was not the whole penalty in- 
volved in the threat " Thou shalt surely die :" 
it was only an outward token and seal of a 
comprehensive woe, — the broad and fearful con- 
sequences of sin. 

ouch being the case, it is not essential to in- 
quire whether the first pair understood all that 
was involved in the penalty, " Ye shall surely 
die." What further exphuaation God may or 
may not have made of a fact that never could 
be fully comprehended till experienced, we do 
not know. It will not answer to assert, as some 
have done, that it would not be just to inflict a 
penalty of which the full extent was not pre- 
viously unfolded In criminal cases, neither 

' JPhilo JndaBOB, Bewardi and Pmiishinente, zil 

* So light and darknflwi are naturaUy and almost inse- 

panbly aflsodated with the idea of spiritual iUomination 

and its opposite. 



the judicial dealings of God nor man sustain 
the position, l^he question is never raised. 
Whatever may be the views of the murderer as 
to the nature of the penalty, he will, if con- 
victed, suffer that penalty. 

The assertion of some that to " die," in the 
threat involved merelv physical disease, is met 
by the insurmountable fact, that the actual 
consequences, as set forth in the record, and 
subsequently announced by God Himself, in- 
clude a great deal more. The simple facts of 
that momentous transaction at the beginning 
of human history are these : First the commano, 
with the annexed penaltv in one word, " Thou 
shalt surely die ;" next the transgression ; then 
the consequence, not alone an ultimate return 
to dust, but aJso an immediate severance from 
God and His fellowship, shame, remorse, dread, 
and terror before God, sorrow, painful labour, 
and a curse on the very conditions of toil. 
Now, what more natural and almost unavoid- 
able than that, thenceforth, the state into which 
man fell, with all its complex and on-reaching 
woe, should be described by that one term 
"death?" Indeed, so thoroughly does this 
higher and pr^ant meaning of the term often 
predominate, that, in repeated instances, the 

Shysical disease is overlooked as not properly 
eserving the name. Thus the Saviour savs 
(John viii. 51), " If a man keep My saying, he 
shall never see death." 

Men are accordingly represented as being 
even now in a spiritual condition called "death, ' 
to be followed by the full and final consum- 
mation which is " the second death," or often 
simply "death." And as the believer shall 
never see death, but " hath everlasting life ;" 
even so it is said of the unbeliever, that he 
"shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him " (John iii. 36). And in the 
act of believing men have passed in this world 
" from death unto life" (John iii. 36 ; 1 John 
iii. 14). Each term in the Scriptures designates 
respectively a spiritual state, with all its ad- 
juncts and issues. Each state begins here and 
is consummated hereafter; the future con- 
summation in the one case being often, though 
not always, distinguished as eternal life ; in the 
other case less frequently as the second death. 

Let us look at some indisputable instances in 
which these words designate a moral or spiritual 
condition of the soul, with certain qualities and 
issues, and in which the one cannot signify 
either extinction or natural decease, nor the 
other merely the opposite of this idea. 

Both terms are applied to the successive 
states of the repenting prodigal (Luke xv« 
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24, 32) : '^ This my son was dead, and is alive 
a^in ; he iras lost, and is found." The words 
cfoarly describe his state of deep moral degrada- 
tion and wretchedness, and his recovery from it. 
They can be tortured into nothing else. It is 
^n for Mr. Hndson to allege '' either «anpo6ed 
4eath, er relative loss — * dead to me.' " There 
is no hinft of any supposed decease, while the 
ezplanatoiy phrase " was lost,'' n^ztes the 
assertion. ^ The serroniB a&d the elder brother 
speak of hhn simply as ^ having come ; " idiaie 
tne elder brother at once dilates mm the his- 
tory of ihe proAipote «s a known "not — " hath 
^voured thy Hving with harlots." The other 
^dtemative — ^^dead to ma" — concedes the whole 
principle of inteipreftatiDn which the theory 
<bnies. For if a oonwpt and proflinte man is 
ontelligiblj described by the word *' dead," dead 
to lus famer, the case is perfgcQy pazallel to 
one's being dead to God and hdinest. It de- 
agnates a moral wreck 

" But she that livetii in pteasore [wsntonly] 
is dead while she liveth*' CI Tim. t. 6). ^e 
lewd woman, while ostwacdly living, is dead — 
fiterally, *' has died.** Sut dhe is neither ex- 
tinet nor deceased ; die is hi « oonditton of 
epiritnal death, alienalaen from Ood, perveEakA 
of beii^ and lejecticn of the true ood sid 
UessedneBS trf life. 

When one of tto'cEscnpIes aaid, ''Laid, nittsr 
me first to go and bury my &tber," Jenis jse- 
fflied, '' Fow>w tiion me, and let ike dead bury 
their dead " (Matt. viu. 22). While ft is >ob- 
imas that the seeond vmA ^dead " wfem to 
the deceased perssm, it is equally ohvions that 
the first word canmot have a similar meaning. 
'The Saviour does not utter such wsmeaoifBg 
things as, *' Let deoeaaed persons bnry deceased 
persons," much less, ''let the non-ezistent bray 
the non-exsstest.^ The ample ^ipposite anean- 
ing recognised by the great mass of skilfdl 
interpreters is, " Let the mintoaUy 4i8ad, un- 
believers, "bury the deceased ; but do thou, my 
disciple, oome widi me to the work tbit is 
waiting."^ Bat 3fr. H«dson wys they ase 
called dead 1)v anticipation— ^rolepsis: ''Christ 
x^ards the loveiB of tb» world as hehs of 
<leath." Tet oven this shift concedes IJhe 

^ -One wiiter jJlegm that ih» €iareek word nendered 
<kad {nxfoU) ** alwi^ doBotes litend defttit^ and oom- 
iBOxdy signifieB coipaeB." Hie staiemeBt is enronoous. 
Tkough tiie word freqoently deaigiuKtes a oopK, It -very 
often deiignates einipfly the dead in oppoakiiiiB to the 
living ; and in Homer, wlien laed in tiie fioad, dsncteS' 
the dwellers of the iuder-world.-^See Fmsow and 
liLddell and Scott Bev. m. 1 is a petfecUif dear case, 
in which it neither designatee a corpse nor a deceased 
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point, viz., that £he word ^ dead " describes the 
present state of oertain living men, their present 
cdiaracter, condition, and oroqiects— " lovers of 
this world or heirs c^ deatV' It describes men 
in a certain moral condition to which certaiii 
feaiful tendencies and consequences attadt 

"I know thy works, that thou hast a aame, 
that thou livest, and art dead " <Bev. iiL 1). 
The common ceader cannot misB tiieseaning. 
The acoompmying •eomlanatmi xendem Timtiiro 
in^oasible: ^fie watoafni, and etrei^dhen the 
things which remaaii, that aie ready todie; bt 
I have not finmd thy works perfect hefbre God. 
Remember, therefore, how won hast reoei?8d 
and heard, and hold £ast and Tepest If there- 
fore Ihou shall not vntch, I will came (b thee 
as a thief, and thon shalt not know what hour 
I will oome iroon thee. Thou haat a few names 
ev«i in Sanfis, which have not defiled 
garaients; and tfuy shall walk with me 
white ; ibr they are worthy." Heie, again, the 
word *" dead " describes the spiritaal oendkion 
of achurefa m which the religion asae^ to agieafe 
degree, fparions. AsDe W0ttenBmaKkB,itwas» 
on the one hand, destitute of fpnitual pewcr 
and activitv, and a frxiit^bearing &Elh (^ihave 
not foand thy worksperfect," literally ftdJUied), 
and, on t^e other, ei^en £Edlen into a sinful life 
(v. 4). But as ihd Church, being a ooDective 
body, o(»iftained a few indmduals not in this 
condition, they, ^a few names," are speckilj 
excelled as the thangs that xenMon er an left, 
not dead, biit *' aie ready to die,*' endangezed 
by the Buzrouadiag cpnitaal death. Sbtm, 
again, Mr. H uj bo n talks ftintly of apnlefiBie— 
'* devoted to oteaal death," buteays he^ehafl 
not insist;^ idthough he adds that "thephxaee 
ia verse second, ''etrenrthen the things that 
are ready to die,' eertaiiuy eu^rts the view." 
But (1) that phrase refutes him ; for it discii- 
minates what ms left not dead« thoagh en- 
dangered, the '^ fow woithy names," £ean what 
was dead, " defiled," and needing cepentanoe. 
(2) The sacred writer clearly distingmBhes the 
two things which Mr. Hudsen ooafovnds : the 
present etate of theCbordi— " Thou mi dead,'' 
— from its tSueafbeaed doom — ^M mX oome as 
a thaef," etc. <3) The sacred writer, by the 
connection, makes it hnpeBfiiUe in nndeietand 
the word ^dead " otherwise than as descrihiog 
the present epiiituall condition ef that iallen 
Ghnrch: ''Thou hast a name diatthoulivest> 
and art dead." No uttosnce could be more 
distinct. 

A dear instance is found in EpL iL 1-6 : 
''And yon hath He quickened who were ^lead 
in trespasses and sins ; wherein, in time past. 
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yB walked acoordin^to the course of this world, 
according to the pnnce of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the children of 
•disobedience ; among whom, also, we all had 
our couTersation in times past, in the lusts of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind ; and were by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath even as others. But God, who is 
rich in mercy, for His gzeat lore wherewith He 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins, hatii 
quickened us together with Christ (by ipuie ye 
axe saved), and hath raised us up t<^etner, and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesua" Here are persons deaocibed as 
having been " iMfd in sins,'' yet. all the wMle in 
^ state of prodigious activity in all maimer of 
lust and service of Satan, but now '' quickened" 
^or made alive witzh Christ ; being '' sav^ by 
grace/' Mr. Hudson regards 1^ as prolepsis ; 
4ind among several antboritaes promtees one 
jnespectable recent name (Meyer) in&piroiur of it.^ 
Against it are such names as Alford, Olahansen, 
De Wette, Eadie, ElUoott. And the care- 
liil reader can judge for himself by glancing 
■over the passage and the verses foUowing,.as ha 
as verse thirteen, whether the aportle is speak- 
ing merdy of two diverse retributioon, one of 
which would have oome, but the other actua% 
win, in the other world ; or is apeaUng of two 
.actual states in this world, in one of whidk 
the Ephesians had kng lived ''in time past," 
hut had now, by the grace of God, beenttnms- 
ferred into the other, whidi is indeed to be 
made oomplate bereafter. LookattbetBoseof 
the statement, ^'iweiedead,^ "hstkquiolnMd" 
(Tatiur '' quidbBiied''); at tfhe speetficohiau «f 
character aooonpanyxi^, ''had our 'Conveisa* 
tion in times piBt in the huteof ttn flesh, ial- 
£Wng ihe desires of the fleib and the omd," 
but now " His iggrkmanship, created in Jesus 
Christ «Bto good woiks;' at tike produdog 
cause of the difference, namelir., oQnnretsioA; nd 
at the description of the two states as ooeTail 
with the periods l)efore and aiker cenveiaioB,«^ 
^'At that time ye wen without Cbrist, being 
4diens, etc., " but now ]ne who eomatime were 
far off are made nigh bnr idie bkod of Cbrist" 
It cannot be claimed that the phrase, "hath 
quickened us tceether withCbrast," looks whdly 
to the future; Kir our spiiitnai quickening here 
lirows out of our union to Onist, while it finds 
in His resurrection its symbol, its basis, and the 
pledge of its final comfiletion. 

^ Meyer, howerer, -Is Botto be undentood M ndixig 
with B£r. Hndaon in viewing this w Dfayooal dflAtli ; in 
lus third edition (1651)), he empfaatiaulj deiodhee them 
«e sentenced to " eternal death." 



Still more unanswerably clear is the meaning 
of these terms in Col. ii. 13 : " Ajid you, being 
dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of 
your flesh, hath He quickened together with 
Him, having forgiven you all trespasses." The 
preceding verses read thus : " And ve are com- 
plete in Him which is the head of all princi- 
|Mdity and power. In whom also ye are ^were] 
circumcised with the circumcision made without 
hands, in putting off the body of the sins of 
llie iSesh by the circumcision of Christ; buried 
with Him in baiptism^ wherein ye are [were] 
traisen with Him through the faith of thec^era- 
tion of God who hath raised Him bom the 
dead." Here the droomciaiQn made without 
hands, and being made alive with Christ and 
in Christ, are S€(praBented as oontemparary past 
events ; and |»ior to thea was the death &om 
which these Christians had been made alive. 
Accordingly, the statements before and afi^r 
are of present state and privileges. And, to 
oomidete the nroof that tihe quickening and 
upraising are already ezperienoed, the Apostle 
proceeds in die beginning of the next chapter, 
"If y% then be risen [raised] with Christ, seek 
those things which are above." Spiritual 
affections are ei\ioined, on the ground of a 
supposed tnuisition &am deadi te life aheady 
wxought. Mr. Hudson^ as usual, talks of 
pcolepsis. 

In this.ceBuaootioB, it mav be well to advert 
to a flligh% varied use «f we same method of 
speech. ^&B i^oBtlfi, in urging the iEiphesians 
to set thflir affections on tfauigs above, xeA not 
on Uui^i^n tfao «a«th, adds, " For yeiasiBfdead, 
and your Hfe is hid witii Christ in God " (CoL 
iiiL 8). And <elaewhfire (Hem. vi. 1-11)« he 
speaks of hmg " ddad to sin," and " alive unto 
vod." What IB the proprietry or cemsistency 
of stillapplyiQg the tenu "dead" to those who 
ate no koiger dead in siiL but alive unto 
6od?^no loBgttr dead tn, but dead /9, on? 
Hojw simple tiie explajaation ; and how it pro- 
ceeds from and eonfinns the fundamentaino- 
tion of life already exhibited as the possession 
of certain fimdaonal activities. Among other 
powers <tf life is eensUnHty, while bodily deatli 
IS a state of bodily insensibility. This aspect 
is the one seized upon joy the apostle's thought 
to make a representation paraaozical only in 
a|)pearance. The higher the Christian's reli- 
gious life and fiilfilmtfit of his true functions^ 
the more completely insensible is he to the 
work and attractions of sin. His highest life 
to God, or greatest remiyve from death in sin, 
is tiius the fullest death to sin. This inci- 
dental aUusio^f ffitper&oiany inconsistent, really 
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in perfect harmony, is thus one of the best 
proofs of the correctness of this view of life 
and death. 

Another clear text is found John v. 24 : 
'' He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not [doth not] come into condemnation, 
but is [has] passed from death unto life." The 
change has taken place, and everlasting life is 
already commenced as the present portion of 
the believer. This twi:)fold statement in the 
past and present tense, mutually explanatory, 
requires a prodigious hardihood of reckless in- 
terpretation to pronounce it a reference wholly 
to the future. Accordingly the best modern 
scholars, Alford, Lucke^Tholnck, Oldiausen, De 
Wette, Meyer, Winer, are perfectly agreed in 
their concurrence in the received view. " Where 
the faith is, there the possession of life is. . . . 
The 'passage over' from death unto life has 
already taken place,'| says Alford. Winer re- 
marks, " The perfect is not used for the future 
(John V. 24) : the passage contains no reference 
to a future event, but to something which has 
really commenced."^ Mr. Hudson, however, 
talks of " prolepsis." 

Entirely coincident with this passage, and if 
possible, more explicit, is 1 Jonn iii. 14, 15 : 
*' We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death. 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer ; 
and ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him." In verse 17, the phrase 
is varied by asking, " How dwelleth the love of 
God in him?" as an equivalent for the same 
spiritual state. It requires no comment. One 
who loves God and his brother is a man who 
has passed from death unto life ; one who does 
not, now abides in death, and does not have 
eternal life abiding in him. Mr. Hudson vir- 
tually admits here that eternal life denotes a 
process already commenced in the soul, and 
continuing for ever. "We think the phrase 
' eternal life abiding in him' is best explained 
of the divine life-giving, working now as a re- 
fi^ulative principle, and as a germ of the future 
life." 

The case is veiy fully stated in John vi. 47, 
et seqr. "Verily 1 say unto you, He that be- 
lieveth on me hath everlasting life." And, 
after some intervening remarks, "Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drinx His 

^ Winer*8 New-Testament Grammar, Masson's Trans- 
lation, p. 289. Mr. Hudson gives a different quotation, 
which we do not find in Winer^s last and matured 
edition; We have not the older editioni at hand. 



blood, ve have no life in you. Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last da^. 
For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood dwelleth in me, and I in 
him," etc. Here is the whole case. They that 
are not united to Christ "have no life in them ;" 
they that are " have eternal life :" it is produced . 
by, and begins with, their spiritual feeding on 
Ghjrist, and is consummated at the resurrection. 
" I will raise him up at the last day." 

Perfectly explicit on the point that the life 
unto God commences in tiiis world is alsa 
Gal. ii. 19, 20 : " For I through the law am 
dead to the law, that I might live unto God. 
I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless Hive; 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me : and ths life 
which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son' of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me." 

The immediate effect wrought by that change 
as the beginning of an endless life is well set 
forth in our Lord's conversation with the wo- 
man of Samaria (John iv.), where he speaks 
of the " living water," and adds, " Wnoso- 
eyer drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life." And in His 
conversation with Martha (John xi.), the 
Saviour speaks of this life, begun in the believer 
here, as flowing on uninterrupted for ever; 
natural decease being disregarded as unworthy 
to be mentioned. " Jesus said unto her, I am 
the resurrection and the life ; he that believetb 
on me, though he were dead, yet shall he live. 
And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shaU ' 
never die" United to Him, the dead lives, 
and the living never dies. With the same dis- 
regard of natural death as unworthy of mention, 
and as not interrupting the continuity of the 
true life begun here, Cmrist says (John viii. 51), 
" Verily I say unto you, if a man keep my 
saying, he shall never see death." 

In one instance, the life which the Christian 
gains is termed the true or "real life" (t^? 
ovnoi f^s), — 1 Tim, vL 19.* 

As the believer shall never see that which is 
truly death, so the unbeliever never experiences 
true life. " He that believeth on the Son hath 

* The received text here reads, '* eternal life " (aiA^v/ov) ; 
against the united voice of the oldest manuscripts. A, 
S, D, E, F, G, and many other authorities, the decision 
of critical editioi^ (Lachmann, Tischendorf), and the 
dear opinion of such commentators as Alford, Eliicott, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer. 
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everlasting life; and he that believeth not the 
Son sliall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him" (John iil 36). The one has 
everhistinff life now ; the other shall not see 
life at all, being^ now in a state on which the 
wrath of God abides. 

Regeneration is elsewhere marked as the 
point of transition, being a resurrection to 
''newness of life." "Therefore we are buried 
with Him by baptism into death, that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life" (Rom. vi. 4). And to leave no 
doubt that the apostle speaks of a work already 
commenced, he says inverse 13, " Neither yield 
ye your members as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness unto sin, but ^eld yourselves unto God as 
tlu>se that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto 
Gkxl." Holy obedience is proof that they are 
alive from the dead. Tet Mr. Hudson tdiks of 
"prolepsis." 

" Awake, thou that sleenest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light" 
(Eph. V. 14). Sinners are summoned to repent- 
ance under the form of a call to arise from the 
dead. In this instance, Mr. Hudson admits 
that '' the metaphor," as he terms it, " is too 
manifest for douot." 

In addition to all the other forms of state- 
ment, we have (John zvii. 3) the assertion that 
this state called eternal life consists in the true 
knowledge of God in Christ. " And this is life 
eternal, that they might know Thee the only 
true Grod, and Jesus Clmst whom thou hast sent. 
An attempt is made to evade the force of this 
passage by saying that the expression " will, on 
the face of it, as easilv mean that the know- 
ledge of God, etc., are the way or means of life." 
But this device is not only a departure from the 
direct and simple form of the statement ; it is 
in positive contradiction to the usage in con- 
nection with this peculiar mode of expression 

(avn} 6c coTiv i} amvtoi (a>i}, Iva yivwrKta(rty icr. A. 

this is eternal life, that they might know, etc.)» 
which elsewhere means that the two things are 
equivalent; so that the one constitutes the 
otner, or the second consists of the first. Thus 
Jolm vi. 29 : '' This is the work of God, that ye 
[might] believe on Him whom He hath sent," 
t.e., to work the work of Gkxl consists in believ- 
ing. " Jesus saith unto them. My meat is to do 
[literally, that I might do] the will of Him that 
sent me" (John iv. 34); not " the way or means 
of procuring my meat ;" but " my meat consists 
in doing," etc. This is the message that ye 
heard from the beginning. That we should love 



one another" (1 John iii. 11): the message cw- 
sists in the requirement that we love one 
another. "And this is His commandment. 
That we should believe on the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ" (1 John iii. 23): His command- 
ment consists in the requirement that we believe, 
etc. "And this is love, that we [should] walk 
after his commandments" (2 John 6), — ^not, this 
is the way or means to secure love; but practical 
love consists in so walking. In the same verse, 
'* This is the commandment, That as ve have 
heard from the beginning ye should walk in it" 
[i.e. lovej ; in other woras, the commandment 
consists m this injunction; or, walking in love 
constitutes the comnmndments, or, according to 
Lucke, the sum of the comnmndments. " miat 
is my reward, then ? [this] that, when I preach 
the gospel, I may make the gospel without 
charge, that I abuse not my power in the 
gospel;" i,e. my reward consists in this, 
or this constitutes my reward. "And this 
is the Father's will which hath sent me, that 
of all which He hath ^iven me I should 
lose nothing " (John vi. 39) : not, this 
is the way or means of securing the Father's 
will (though that is doubtless true); but the 
Father's will consists in this purpose. This 
thought and form of speech are repeated in the 
following verse. The above examples include 
the chief, if not the only cases of this peculiar 
construction in the New Testament And we 
think that tha intelligent reader will see that 
they do not justify the interpretation, " This is 
the UHiy or means of life ; " but they do most 
emphatically sustain the meaning : " Eternal 
life consists in knowing Thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent." 
He will also be prepared to learn that the very 
best modem biblical scholars, with almost one 
accord, Olshausen, Tholuck, Alford, De Wette, 
Meyer, Liicke, and others, agree in this inter- 
pretation. Says Olshausen, "The idea must 
not be superficialised by the interpretation that 
the knowledge of God is one of the means to 
the attainment of eternal life (as if the words 

ran : 19 (jutri altavtos €px€rai 8ta rrjs yvoKrccas)." 

And De Wette admirably says, " This is-^ 
therein consists — ^the eternal life ; not, this is 
the means of the eternal life ; for the vital 
knowledge of God and of Christ is itself the 
etermd life^ which is a life ahready banning 
here, and penetrating the whole life of the 
human spint" Okhausen sums up, " In faith 
and knowledge, consequently, eternal life is em- 
braced." Several of these commentators quote 
the felicitous statements of the ancient father, 
Iremeos : " To live without life is impossible ; 
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Int the existence of life is derived from the 
paxticipation of God ; but the x>artie^ation of 
God is to know God, and to enjoy His good- 



Here, then, is brought distinctly to view sn 
important fact connected with the Scripture 
use of this mode of expression. Inasmuch as 
the biblical lepesentation thus clearly presents 
" eternal life as a oonditiom or pvooeas oom- 
mencing in tUs ^porld, «ui rgaaisif^ 'On in lihe 
next world for ever, Imt veceiving an the other 
world it^ consummation ami glory ; so only can 
we readily and fnUy exnbin -the :£Ekct» 't^t, ae 
tiie minas of the fiacved smters dweU 'On tine 
cne or the other portion of its fBoaess, dieir 
.^seedi will apply diiefiy now (to the present 
hfe, now to the world to come : sometimes, too, 
they view it as la process cr activity of the soul ; 
sometimes as « glndQais resuk, and even seward, 
lying in the future. A similar remark applies 
to the use of the term " desdL*' ^ For, tiiou^^ 
both these phrases designato epintuad states, 
they designate those states alwi^ siith a direct 
4IT miplidl reference totoertain issues or ooa- 
sumraationB grewiin^ out of the present atate. 
Sometimes the glonons blessedness on the one 
hand, and perhafis stiU aftener the elabomted 
amd awful woe di « perverted 'being <on iSu^ 
other, in which tfasy issue, «re idJetinetly held 
ieirth «b Idie most invitiiig pxomifle and the meet 
terrific threat,— -each under the nme of life 
and of death. And as on IUdl ii 7, the 
ajruenym tflf et^nal life in its calmJBDatkm ds 
given US glory, honour, incenraplMBi ; ee ton tiie 
ethor kmd " death ^' «nd "painhinir" <L 82 
amdii. 9) find their ^xpanaion in^iragnation 
and widli, tribulation and anguish." In ^all 
tSuB-we are not pFeseribing to the imnd of ^Gad, 
but simply f eillowing ils guidance. 

This particular point now euggested— Idie 
variant ai^eots of life and death, covered at 
drffioieBt times by the mne lenus^-^aod our 
general position as to tiieir meaning, «re both 
<i them illufltraitod «nd poeifai^y sHgtaiBBd by 
another common ficriptiire phssaey ^ the Idi^ 
•domef heaven." 
. "Teiidierit the kingdom of beaven" is an 
expression in more than one veqpect parallel to 
^'having eternal life." In tiie n^resentation 
of the final judgment (Matt. oxv. 34, -etc.), the 
righteous are invited to "inherit the kingdom 
pvqoared for you iroiBi the foundation »of tiie 
irand ; " and, in the ^dosing statement, we are 
told they shall go away '' into life eternal" So 
in the history of the rich young man, the in- 
quiry was for " eternal life ; " and the xeply, 
^ ^* If thou wilt stvter into life, keep the jcom- 



mandments." But, when the young man had 
gone, the Saviour's remark was, that " a rich 
man shaJl hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven^"^" enter into the kingdom ^ God " 
(Matt ra. 16-24). 

Now, this parallel phrase, " the kingdom of 
heaven," amply confirms our intetpretotion of 
" etttiial Ufe," though possessing a still broader 
diversity of application. ^ Its most distinct pse- 
diction appesjs in Daniel ii and viL, mhen 
four successive human monarchieB sfe to be 
followed by a kingdom which the Grod of heaven 
will set up. Novr, without pausing to remaik 
on the folly tiiiat rixould pertinaciously narrow 
down tiie '* kingdom " to a mere material stato 
Vke the Babylonish or the Medo-Peraian, aa 
equaUbd by a siiiilar persbteui^ v^gard- 
ingthe use of the«vord "life," let us look at 
die Hew Testament idea of the kingdom of 
God JBkd Christ. It is represented as erected in 
this world, and jBiowinff on to its completion 
and ^lory in the worla to come. And, what 
especially concerns 'Our aiffliment, it is repre- 
sented, in its rehktion to the individual belieiner, 
as a spiritual atato which he actually enten 
upon in tiiis world : '' Who hath deliwed us 
fix>m the power of darkness, and hath toanslated 
us into the kingdom of His dear Son " (GoL i 
13). " For the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but ri^i^usness, and peaoq, 4ind 
joy in 1}he Holy Ghost" (Rmu. ziv. 17}. 
''Behold, the kinodW of God is within 
[probably^ ''among '] you" (Luke xviL 21). 
'* Thou art not for ficom the kmgdom of Qod " 
(Matk wL S4). This kangdeoi, as jnpaeseated 
in the pecaUes of the muatacd eeed and the 
little leaven, b^^ins with small tegimiinigB, and 
prooeeds with« gradnal and steaoy increase in 
the believer's heart,/as well as abcoad in the 
world, and issues in endless joy« when the Son 
ef man oometh in His Idi^dom wildi power and 
great dory. The rcwresentation in this fenn is 
pieoisdy kindred with the other« of a^ stato or 
piooess contmenoing here,:and eontanuing till it 
IS ecmsummated in heaven. And, fiirtheanaee, 
the phrase " kingdom of heaven " is used with 
tiiB same and gaesiter variety of application^ 
acoording as it is necessaiy to present one or 
another aspect of the ^reat idea, the "buIjjbo- 
tion of aU things to God in Christ" Now it is 
applied to the commencement of the Christian 
lue C'ihe kingdom of lieaven is like unto a 
meronantman seeking goodly pearis "J; now to 
its prQ9Pf»» in the believer ; now to the nature 
of the principle ; now chiefly to its consumma- 
tion, and that, too, considered as a stato of 
Ueoiedneei and reward^ — " inherit the kingdom 
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pirepared for yon." It has still other applica- 
tions to the outward aspects and relations of 
religion, with which we are now concerned. 
But, so far as it relates to the individual 
belierer, its appEcations describe the same 
process which we haiFo found to be set forth 
under the term ''life/' commencing in this 
world, and contmuing tmitrterrupted for ever. 
On the oliier hand, a similar continuous state 
and pvocess, lundng its be^iiinng in time wai 
its issue in eternity, is indicated of those who 
are here under ''the power [authority] of dark- 
ness," axe " fill of darkness," " lore darkness," 
^''woAihib ma&B of darkness," aire " darkness," 
and being thus -united on eurth -with the rulers 
of the dmmess of this worid, are with them to 
be cast into outer darkness, yea, " blackness <^ 
darkness foir ever.** 

Certain ot^ier expresBions, closely allied m 
meaning 4x> the wera " life/' point in the same 
direction. l%e Cbristbm is ^'it new creature," 
•created in Christ Jesus unto good works ; " he 
is "bom apm* " begotten "<rf God. Tbese 
terms clearly describe the Chriatian's present 
ooitdition, and tbey indicate the besl<nnnent 
4dreadyof a Kfefixm God. 

The same ^reat thought of a fife already 
begun fixnn God lies everywhere on the face of 
the New Testament, under the designation of 
a present sonship, and often with a referAice 
forward to its ^orious issue. ""Bdo^od, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth ndt vet 
appear what ire diall le ; but we know that 
wnen He eliall appear we shaB le like flim."^ 

The same view of s present fife and deaft 
IB abundandy set forth under tiie form of s 
vital and fnnt-lbearing -union to Christ, or a 
withered and sinfiil separation. "I am tiie 
vine, ye are iSbjb branches ; he that abid^ in 
me and I in him, the same brineeth forth 
much fruit J for withont Me ye can do notixii^. 
K a man abide not in Ble, he is cast forth as a 
branch, and is wUtered ; and men gather them, 
and cast iJhem into the fire, tM they are 
burned" (John zv. 5, 6). (It is to be noted that 
the same essential fact here, denoted by the 
withered branch is, in Isa. v. % somewhat 
diffierently expressed by i3ie vine bringing forth 
^irild grapes.") This vit^d union to Christ is 
everywhere set forth as heing " in Christy" or 
SB having Christ " in us." The time of that 
union, as w^ as its present effect, is defined 
m 2 Cor. t. 17 : '^Therefore if any man be in 

^ So in Rom. viii 23, where our transUtioii misses the 
teal sense, " waiting out the adoption ** {amtn^t^oftMvoi), 
«.e. looking for its comjpUtion rather Uum simply ^^-waittng 
for it." 



Christ Jesus, he is a new creature : old things 
are passed away ; behold all things are become 
new." Its date is conversion ; its loffect, a new 
creature. Its nature as a mtal, a life-producing 
union, is strcmgly brought out, wbere Pam 
says, *' I live, yet not I, but Christ Kveth in 
me ; and 1^ life which I now hvt in tl» flesh 
Ilive by the faith of the Son 6[ God." "Ye 
are dead, and your life is hid widi Christ in 
God. When Christ who is our life shall ap 
then shall ye also appear with Him tn mory 
(Col. iiL 3). It is set forth under the ^mSbcl of 
the union between tiie membeiB and IJao head, 
and of the temple built with living stones upon 
Christ, the living and Hbe chief comer-stene ; 
and, in various forms of alhision, runs throng 
the New Testament. 

But wo have not yet seen how deep the view 
which we maintain lies in the whide Word of 
God, and how it is re-enforoed <m every hand, 
till we hare contemnlated another Scripture 
form of statement, — toat of health and -disease. 
In this mode, the sinning (and often at the 
same tame suflbring) ave represented as those in 
whom the true fhi^ieiis of life are now, in part, 
impaired or gone, needing and perhaps receiving 
Ae heaKng power of ike Great Ffayaciaa. 
Sometimes they «re spoken of as blind, dea^ 
lame, insensible ; soflMytamas deenly wounded ; 
sometimes 4esperatdy side ; whue deliveiance 
is heafingmer^. The i^iosenftation is found 
aiQce in Ae Old Tertametft and the New. ^ ** Is 
there no balm in Gilead? is there nophysician 
thenef Why then is not the healui of the 
daughter ef nnr people reooreiod ?*' (Jer. vm. 
22.) '* Lest tiney see with their eyes« and hear 
with -Aea ears, — nod eonveit, and be healed " 
(Isa. VL 10). " With His stripes we «re healed " 
(Isa. liii s). "Behold, I wUi bmg it [Jere- 
salem] health and cure, and I irill cnio them, 
and will reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace and tmtii " (Jer. xzziii ^) ; and the euro 
18 explained in the verses following as reedbormg 
l3ieir captivity, deansii^ them from iiteir ini- 
quity, pardoning their iniquities, and procuring 
tnem goodness and prosperity. "Betum, ye 
faachsliding children, and I wiU heal your back- 
sUdings " (Jer. ilL 22). Among numerous other 
passages of tiie same character, in many of 
which, however, the idea of punishment is en- 
tirely predominant, see Isa. i. 5, 6 ; zzx. 26 ; 
Jer. vi. 14 ; xxz. 12, 13, 14, 17 ; xl. 11 ; Hoa. 
V. 13 ; vi 1. The Saviour resunes the same 
bought: ''They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are dck*'{Matt. iz. 
12). " Lest they should be converted, and I 
shoid heal them" (Matt. ziii. 15). His mixaclea 
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of outward healing are confessedly symbolical 
of the work He came to work on the spirit, 
which he sometimes wrought, and announced 
in the very act of outward cure : " Whether is 
easier to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to 
say, Take up thy bed, and walk ? But that ye 
may know that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, then saith He to the sick 
of the ^alsy. Arise, take up thy bed and ro 
unto thine house." And so closely are the 
symbol and its object wrapped together in the 
sacred word, that the same passage of Isa. liii. 
4, " He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows," is quoted by Matt. (viii. 17), and ap- 
plied to Christ's miracles of bodily healing, aud 
by Peter to His atoning sacrifice for our sins (1 
Pet. ii. 24). It was '' when we were yet with- 
out strength [sick, curScvcav], Christ died for the 
ungodly" (Bom. v. 6) ; and the leaves of the 
tree are *' for the healing of the nations" (Rev. 
xxii. 2). Thus even in that outward healing, 
the almost constant call for "faith to bs 
healed." 

A kindred mode of conception represents the 
soul as working truly and nappily on the one 
hand, or false^ and disastrously on the other, 
under the image of the " liberty of the sons of 
God," and the " slavery" of sin. 

Thus it will be seen that the notion of two 
continuous moral states of the human soul, each 
commencing in this life with certain tendencies 
distinctly marked, and reaching across into the 
other world with developmente and issues in 
kind, only mature and unmingled, is no super- 
ficial view, depending on the casual use of a 
word here and there, but a settled pervading 
doctrine of the Bible, set forth in a variety of 
modes — ^life, health, the kingdom of God, light, 
being bom again, the new creation, the new 
man, sonship, liberty, on the one hand ; death, 
disease and loss of function, darkness, the old 
man, continuance in the kingdom of Satan, 
slavery to sin, on the other. A man may as 
easily deny the evangelical system as deny this 
teaching, which underlies the whole system of 
the sacred volume. Of these kindred forms of 
speech, ''life" and "death" are the most 
striking. 

W® ^^^^ ®®?^ *li**' " l^f® " ^^^^ ^^^ literally 
signify mere existence, nor death non-existence ; 
that life designates a certain functional power, at- 
tended with certain processes and results, — some- 
thing superadded to existence ; that the usage of 
common life in various tongues, the language of 
the Bible included, employs the term in a preg- 
nant sense to comprise true action, welfare, and 
prosperity ; that as the Word of God contem- 



plates man chiefly as a moral being, so it predi- 
cates the term of his spiritual condition and 
activity, with their tendencies and results — and 
death of the op^posite. We have cited instances 
of this usage in the varied modes of simple 
statement, antithesis, definition, and clear dis- 
crimination, not fairly explicable otherwise ; we 
have seen how it meets the circumstances of 
its ori^n ; have found certain seeming incon- 
sistencies of usage explained by the funda- 
mental conception ; and the whole sustained 
by similar kindred representations, marked with 
the same peculiarities, and all, in like manner, 
derived from outward and ph3^ical phenomena. 
To complete the showing would carry us over 
a larj^e number of nassages, where, though the 
proof is not so absolute and unanswerable, the 
real meaning is so easily recognised that intelli- 
gent commentators and lexicographers have 
recognised it with one accord. They are so 
understood without force, or continual "pro- 
lepsis." They speak in the present tense. 
They refer to an immediate influence. Thua 
all those passages concerning Christ : " In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men." 
" I am the way, the truth, and the life." " I 
am the bread of life." " Christ, who is our life.** 
" The life was manifested." " He giveth life unto 
the world." " For the life was manifested, and 
we *have seen it and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal life which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us." Such 
allusions as these : " The commandment which 
was ordained unto life I found to be unto 
death. Gentiles . . . alienated from the life 
of God through the ignorance that is in them. 
As being heirs together of the grace of life. To 
the one we are a savour of life unto life, to the 
other of death unto death. His commandment 
is life everlasting. Among whom ye shine aa 
lights in the world, holding forth the word of 
life. To be camalljr minded is death, but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace. The just 
shall live bv faith. And the law is not of 
faith, but the man that doeth them shall live 
in them. For we also are weak in Him, but we 
shall live with Him by the power of God toward 
you.^ Who died for us that, whether we wake 
or sleep, we should live with Him. Alwavs 
bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body. So, then, death 
worketh in us, but life in you. As dying, 
and behold we live. Who IGs own self bare 



* Mr. Hudaon in quoting this verse cuts off the last 
two words, " toward you,** in which, according to Alf ord, 
De Wette, and others, lies the emphasis of the verse. 
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our sins in His own body on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sin, should live unto 
righteousness. A crown of life which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shaU give me at 
that day. The words that I speak unto vou, 
they are spirit and they are life. He that hath 
the Son hath life ? and he that hath not the 
Son of Ood hath not life. Search the Scrip- 
tures ; for in them ve think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me. 
And ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life. Now, if the fall of them be the 
riches of the world, what shall the receiving of 
them be but life from the dead ? " 

Now, as these two states are but commenced 
in this world, and are hastening toward a matu- 
rity in the other world, glorious or terrific, in 
which all that is excellent in the one and 
loathsome in the other will have brought 
forth their harvests; so the Scripture desig- 
nates the totality of well-being in the one 
harvest, and of woe^ in the other,, by the 
name of that condition — the seed-grain — 
of which they are but the luxuriant growths ; 
and calls the one retribution pre-eminently 
life, eternal life; and the other death, the 
second death* Naturally : for all that is 
inviting in the one and fearful in the other is 
but the continuation of the process, the eternal 
fruiting of the tree. 

Accordingly, in a large number of cases, 
these words are used to designate that coming 
harvest — ^the retributions of another world. On 
this point it is unnecessary to accumulate 
proof-texts, since there is no controversy about 
the general fact. We hold, as fully as do the 
advocates of annihilation, that the future state 
of the righteous is very commonly called life, 
eternal life ; and the doom of the wicked, 
though less constantly, death, the second death. 
But we also hold, that so far from designating, 
when thus applied, the simple fact of continuea 
existence on the one hand, and final extinction 
of existence on the other, these terms most 
clearly set forth the whole complex and then 
consummated well-being, and the whole com- 
plex and completed iU-oeing of God's rational 
creatures in their state of'perpetual retribution. 
They are comprehensive terms, bearing not 
merely a physical, but a spiritual import. They 
designate primarily certain states of the soul 
each of which embraces manv aspects and con- 
sequences : they gather up tne totality of those 
ajipects and consequences, and thus often chiefly 
the weal and woe which stand out so prominent 
at last.^ 

' In his Uter book ('< Chriat our Life "), Mr. Hudson 



The view which we have thus explained has 
this additional mark of truthfulness, that it is 
thoroughly consistent with itself. We start 
with one Aindamental conception of the nature 
of life, which conforms to the truly literal 
meaning of the word, is supported bv the higher 
uses of numan speech, ana meets all the shades 
of application in the Scriptures, even when 
seemingly exceptional We have confined our- 
selves to the usage of the terms themselves, 
reserving for its proper place the positive proof 
that the death of the sinner consists in a state 
of conscious suffering. 

We conclude, therefore, that the terms ''life" 
and " death," on which so largely depends the 
theory of annihilation, not only give it no 
countenance whatever, but teach a very different 
doctrine. The so-called literal meaning is a 
perversion of language ; and the continual re- 
sort to assertions of prolepsis, supposed death, 
and the like, wiU not relieve the aifficulties of 
the theory, nor satbfy the statements of God's 
Word. 

But, as certain objections are or may be made 
to this view, this important branch of the sub- 
ject cannot properly oe dismissed without giving 
them some attention. 

No person who has reflected upon the most 
familiar use of language will object that we find 
both a higher and a lower sense in the use of 
these terms in Scripture. When it is written, 
" Look unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be 
ye saved;" ** Hearken, and your soul shall 
live ; " " Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest " — ^is 

virtually admits this important point in regard to the 
word "life." *'We disclaim tne representation that 
' eternal life ' in our view signifies nurt eternal existence. 
We certainly believe in eternal blessedness, and we think 
this implied in the phrase 'eternal life.* For aU real 
life, according to its proper laws, is joyous, and cannot be 
otherwise. Blessedness or weU-being is tiie natural and 
legitimate adJeeUve sense of the phrase in question ; 
eternal being, its auh§tatUive import. We insist on this 
part of its meaning, as implying that they who have not 
eternal life do not ' live for ever.' " p. 4. 

The turn is characteristic and futile. For (1) tha 
statement concerning the substantive and adjective mean- 
ing of the word is incorrect. Existence is not the thing 
asserted, though it u involved in " life : " life is always 
and distinctively more than being. (2) Blessedness or 
weU-being is more than " implied : '* it is- the thing as- 
serted in the Scripture statements. Is any man bold 
enough to maintain that these announcements of ''eternal 
life,** which form the constant burden of the Scripture 
promises, mean to include perfection, glory, blessedness, 
and aU manner of well-bemg, onlv by inference t Is it 
chiefly and principally being that they so enthusiasticaUy 
set forth ? or is it the highest perfection of well-being f 

I The answer will decide what is Uie " substantive '* mean* 

! ing of eternal life in the Scriptures. 
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it It jphysical or a spiritual lookiiig, faeaarkeiring, 
coming, that are intended ? and is any difficulty 
created by the &(Ct that, in scores and hundreds 
of other instances in the Bible, these words de- 
signate only bodily acts? The m^mW of 
Christ over His pe(»>le is a ^eiy different tning 
from the reigning of Ahab ; yet the same wor<^ 
in its lower and ita higher senses, describes them 
both. "Issad," primarily the personal name 
of Jacob, is also abundantly used as the name 
of the whole notion, hie descendants^; some* 
times of the ten tribes ; and sometimes, in a 
higher sense, of the true children of God; ^.dr., 
*' They are not all Israel whick are of Israel " 
(Bom. ix. 6). ''Zion" originally deognated 
one of the luQs' of Jerusalem) and occurs with 
that sim^e meaning ; but it became' at favourite 
term by whieh God addressed His pec^le, and 
especially aa the objecta c^ His lova These 
diveree uses of woida, the higher and lower, are 
freely mingled in the saor^ volume. .Thus, 
when tjia &kidoiir had just cured a case of both 
bodily and spiritual blindness, He said (John 
iz. d9), " For judgment am I come into this 
world, that they which see not might sea" 

In a similar way, the lower and the highar 
meanings of "life" and ''death" are freely 
scatter^ through the Word of God, ^^ in 
close proximity, aad usually to be discriminated 
readily by the subject and ccHmeetien. The 
higher sense is less strongly marked, ioi 0Bna»l, 
in the older Scriptures. This £Eust, however, 
only corresponds to the general differenca of the 
two dispensations, ia tne former of which all 
that was spiritual waa both sjanbolised and 
veiled in sensuous forms. But there are many 
cases in the Old Testament where this usage ia 
so manifest, that not only the mass of common 
Christians and evangelical expositors, but even 
rationalist scholars, personally indifferent, have 
found the pr^[naQt meaning. " Keep thy heart 
with all diligence ; for out of it are the issoas 
of life " (Prov. iv. 23). In the way of right- 
eousness is life : and in the pathway thereof, 
there is no death " (Frov. xii 2S). ''The law 
of the wise is a fountain of li&, to depart from 
the snares of death" (Prov. xiii. 14). "As 
righteousness tendeth to life, so he thatpur- 
sueth evil pursueth it to his own death " (rrov. 
xi. 19 ^ so also iiL 15*18 ; x. 16, 17 ; xiv. 
27 ; XIX. 23). "See, I have set before thee 
this day life and good, and death and evil. 
I call heaven and earth to record this dav 
against you, that I have set before you liie 
and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live" (Deut. xxx. 15, 19). " He that hateth re- 



proof shall die (Prov. xv^ 10). The same ph: 
ology runs through the whole eighteentb 
chapter of Ezekiel, occurring more than twent3ir 
times; also abundantly in the thirty-third 
chapter,, and elsewhere; in Jeremiah, Hosea, 
Psauns, Nehemiah, and other portions of iJie 
Old Testament. 

The reader has but to examine these passages 
—let him read through tha eighteenth chaptex 
of Ezeki^ for example--^ see in a moment 
that the words " live " and " die " dxi: not mean 
simple physical* life and deatb>.nor future ex- 
istonce and annihilation. Ha cannot fisul to 
see that they are comprehensive: toims^.soma* 
what vague, no doubt, in. these passages, but 
denoting manifold tokens of Grod s &vouz and 
of His (uspleasuxe. When standing by them^ 
selves, they clearly denote the same: thing aa 
when coupled vrith the explanatory phrases 
" good ana evil," " blessing and ciusing ' (Deutb 
xxx. 15-19). Even Gesenius could not render 
them less than " welfare, prosperity, happiness^'* 
on tjxe one hand, and " ruin, destaruction," on 
the other ; and the least that can beundorstood 
of " death." in the eighteenth of Ezdkiel, and 
ekewhere, is the meaning whidi BoseumuUer 
adopts from Miehaelis :" all manner of severer 
punishment." It is vaia to cull out from the 
neighbouring passages (in some of these inr 
stances, 6.^. Deut. xxx.), and i^ut forward re-- 
marks about " prolonging their daya in the 
land," as thoogk this ^austed'the idea. This 
is but one trait in a long catakguaof blessing^ 
with their conespQnding,cuaeaHruimiBg:throu£iL 
these whole ohi^ters, and summsd up in tne 
exhortation (xxx. 19)^ " Therefore choose life."* 
And, in this very portion of the blessing, the 
diief emphasis li^ dearly, as the reader may 
sea by examining, om prolonging their days in 
the land ef Canaan, the possessmiaof the pror 
mised inheritance. 

In connection with this last illusion, let us 
observe more carefully an admirable instance 
of the Scripturemode of promise^ strongly illus- 
trative ana confirmatonr of tiie view we ace 
now defending. It ia becoming conceded by 
the best modem interpreters^, in accordance 
with the older English expositors, thi^ nearly 
all Ctod's outward arrangements with his earlier 
people were invested with aspiritnal significance, 
at least to the true servant of God. Accord- 
ingly, as the promises to Abraham and his seed 
are by the Apostle Paul ^>plied not merely or 
chiefly to the lineal offspring, but to the spiritual 
descendants, of Abraham ; so it is also distinctly 
stated in Heb. xi. 10, 13-16, that under the 
promise of the earthly Canaan was inwrapped 
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and even apprehended a " heavenly " inherit- 
ance : " For he (Abraham) looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is Ood. . . . These all died in faith, 
not h&ving received the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. For 
they that say such things declare plainly that 
they seek a country. Ajnd truly, u they had 
been mindfol of that country whence they came 
out, thev might have had opportunity to have 
retumea ; but now they desire a better country, 
that is a heavenly.'' A similar statement oc- 
curs in venaes 39, 40 of the same chapter, while 
in the fourth chapter, we are informed that the 
** rest," which God promised flSs ancient people, 
was not that to which Joshua led them ; and 
the Saviour chose to couch one of the beatitudes 
in a similar form, "Blessed are the meek, for 
thejT sha9 inherit the easrth." 

This striking case is sufficient (without adding 
others that lie at hand) to show how Ood chose 
to present spiritual promises of the highest 
momept under the vol of outer transactions ; 
and abo how, under the old dispensation^ He 
chose to leave those topics comparatively dim. 
It is is perfect conformity therefore with the 
entire method of that dispensation, that the 
life and the death of obedience and of sin 
should hsve been leffc. somewhat undefined, and 
should have been enforccSl' largely with material 
sanctions. Still Ae higher and comprefaenaive 
meainm'efibe terms is there.^ The Scripttaes 
throug£>ut are consistent with themselvee in 
the variant use of this phraseology. 

* We liaye not deemed it neoessaiy to reply more at 
large to the objection of finding two meaningB to one 
word, for tlift simple reason that nob only does every page 
in the MUb answer it, bat a man has only to look under 
almost any weed in tbe Dictionary, with its list of 
secondary meanings, to see its futilii^. It will weigh 
only with the illiterate. Such a writer as Mr. Bliun 
tarns it to some popular aooonnt, and charges the trans- 
lators witiL*'snar,'"'cotniption," and ''perverting God's 
word" (Death not Life, p. 80). He and others, the Uni- 
versalists before him, halve made a great outcoy against 

the translation In Matt, zvi 25, 24, where ^vj^jivi is 
rendered both " life " and " sool." We have a similar 
and incontrovertible instsnce in John iii 8, in which 

vvfvfus is both '* wind" and "spirit" A diffnence of 
meaning is demanded by the ** so" of the comparison ; 
' and, while the meaning ** spirit " is anqaestioned, the 
meaning " wind,** in the ilzst instance, it proved by the 
adjuncts — ** the wind bloweth, . • . and thou hearest tKe 

sound thereof." With reference to the ^I^^X^' ^^ Matt 
zvi 25, 26, and the fuller passage in Mark viii. 35-38, it 
may be remarked (1) A differenoe of significations is 
indispensable to escape a fiat contradiction in the state- 
ment, " Whosoever shaU lose his life shall save it" The 
annihilatJonist does not escape this necessity, for he 



Inasmuch as the Word of God thus uses 
language both in the higher and the lower 
signification, all ffin^s at its interpreters for so 
understanding it fiul quite harmless. Thus 
says Mr. Blain, ''It is a notorious fact that, in 
our theological worlcs, a nondescript dictionary 
is formed with definitions as follows: To l>e 
dead means to be more conscious ; to die is to 
live on in wpe ; to lose life is to preserve a 
miserable existence ; life means happiness ; to 
bum up, to make a liying "salamander ; to des- 
troy is to preserve whole ; to devour, perish, 
consume, etc., means to make indestructible 
and immortal. " And Mr. Hudson writes in 
the same strain : " We find that the wicked 
will ^ die, and yet not die,"* etc. Deferring a 
portion of these terms to their proper place, 
and wairiiig some inaccuracies, we accent the 
statement on the whole. The iricked wul die, 
and yet hr another sense not die ; for " to die 
is to live on in woe,'' as Adam began to do on 
that dSar when he ater the forbidden fruit. " To 
be dead,"' if not ** to be more conscious," is, at 
least, to be in a state of intense action, as the 

makes one life tha life here, the other " tfie rumrreeted 
life'' — two distinct things, thooglL coached onder one 
word, and even spoken of as though identical — "it." 

(2) The word >|^X^ designating primarily the interior 
invkifaie priad^, semot&ies n^inifies spodany the life 
which was esuneatad- with it» and sonutimes views it as 
theseatof thoaght,affectioayw31i6, asasooL Instanoea 
where it means life need not be given. Instances in 
which it designates the sool or iii affections are the 
feUowing*: Matti xi 3(^ z^ 87; John z. 24; Acts xiv. 
2, 22, and many others. (In one instance in the Veiw 
Testaaaai (Bev. vi 9}, it meana even ik departed spirit, 
as often m classic 6re^) (8) In the passage before us» 
tile preoading veise shows that one of its references is to 
the natoml Utb here : the passsge Ic^owing, especiaUy in 
Mack, proves'tha ether refevenoa to be to the futore or 
higher welfare,. " When the Son e( man eometh in His 
glory.'' (4) StQl more particolarly, the connection of the 
two things, not alone by the ose of the same word, bat 
the blenc&g' of tbem' ki one common pronoan, " Whoso- 
ever will saive hia Ills- shall lose it,** renders- it proper to 
carry the sama wordi and thonghl^ '^life," throng both 
clauses of the antithiwis, while we are forced to nnder* 
stand the lower and the hightr life. And this view is 
sostained by Jdm xiL 25. (5) The best mode of trans- 
lating in the two dosing questions, " What shall it profit 
man if he shall gain t£e whole world and lose his own 
soul ? " or, " What shall a man give in exchange for his 
sool ? " may admit of a qnestion. In favoor of the view 
of Alford, who woald translate " life in the higher sense," 
is the one oonsidemtion of carrying through the same 
meaning of the word and the same shade of thoughts 
In support of the view of De Wette, Alexander, and 
others who understand the soul itself, the seat of that 
life, is the more common meaning of -^yx^ in this appU- 
cation, the similar expression in Luke ix. 25, " lose him- 
self " and the very fact that it b another shade of meaning, 
and that a climax. The plain meaning of the passage is, 
that he who will lose his life in a lower sense for Christy 
shaU save it in the highest sense conceivable. 
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Ephesians, while dead in sins, were " walking 
according to the course of this world/' and 
*' fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind." To lose life in one sense may be com- 
patible With preserving a miserable existence ; 
just as to lose life in another sense is compatible 
with preserving a blessed existence, or simply 
preserving life (John xii. 25). To those who 
are disposed to make such flings as these, it 
might be not altogether unsuitable to commend 
the study of verses 4 and 5 of Prov. xxvi., in 
one of which we are told, " Answer not a fool 
according to his folly ; " and in the other, 
** Answer a fool according to his folly." 

^ One evasion of a different kind is brought to 
view in the above quotations. "Life means 
happiness," says Mr. jBlain concerning our in- 
terpretation. And Mr. Hudson implies, that, 
according to the opponents of annihilation, life 
means '* endless felicity." Mr. Dobney also 
assumes that we understand it as meaning " an 
eternity of bliss." Much of the^ speciousness 
of their arguments turns on confining the higher 
meaning of life, which we claim, to this signifi- 
cation. It is needless to say that this is a great 
misconception. Endless felicity, as we under- 
stand the Bible, is but one aspect of that true 
life, an important aspect, but not the most 
important, nor by any means the radical idea of 
that complex term. And the conclusiveness of 
our view is seen in the fact that the one fonda- 
mental conception of the phrase easily and 
naturally meets all the various modes of its 
usage. 

It is also attempted to evade the view now 
presented, especially in connection with the 
threat of death as the penalty of sin, by aver- 
ring that we make the death itself to consist in 
ain or sinning. Thus Mr. Hudson in both his 
books, substantially: Adam did not "in the 
day'* when he ate the forbidden fruit, receive 
temporal or physical death, nor certainly eternal 
death, t.^., future misery; and " theologians are 
more and more conceding that 'spiritual death ' 
as consisting in a sinful state should not be 
called penalty, lest God should seem to punish 
sin with sin." * And again : " His continuing to 

' Christ our Life, p. 41 ; iee aho Debt and Grace, 
p. 167. ^ Mr. Hudson is replying to an argument which 
some bring against his theory of death by laying emphasis 
on the phrase, " In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
Burely die ;" whereas Adam did not become extinct on 
that day : therefore the ** death" was something different 
from extinction, and the soul, though dead, is yet im- 
mortal We have not cared to press that view. Death 
might that very day have begun its work by the implan- 
tation of its seed in his systeQi, the mortal change 
tending steadily to the end. This would meet the demands 
of the statement. 



sin cannot be called his punishment." No doubt 
this is adroitly put, but is very easily answered. 
In the act of sinning, the man inflicted a per- 
manent injury on his whole moral nature ; an 
incurable wound, or rather disorder, •which 
brought with it false working, further sinnbg 
and suffering, internal and external, ripening 
for ever. If this be not punishment, thorough- 

§oing and terrible, what is punishment ? One 
isconnected act of sin may not be liie penalty 
of another, or of itself; but when tne first 
involves the sinner in such entanglements and 
necessities, or begets in him such uncontrollable 
passion or folly, as to lead into the second 
and all its disastrous consequences, is not that 
a true and awful punishment ? Is it not one of 
the daily and most fearful penalties of crime 
that it leaves no way of retreat, but both 
induces and often drives the criminal to plunge 
ever deeper ? Does habitual intoxication carry 
any form of punishment so dreadful as the 
insane passion which urges the victim again and 
again hopelessly to the cup, and thereby to all 
its bitter dregs? ''Spiritual death," then, if 
that be the mode by whichit shall be designated, 
does not consist in isolated acts of sinning, but 
in a permanent disease or distortion of the moral 
nature, a proneness to sin, a hopeless entangle- 
ment with it and all its woes. 

Nor does it avidl to refer to passages from the 
Bible, in which death (as well as its opposite — 
life) has the lower meaning. The lower does 
not preclude other instances of the higher. 

To set aside the force of the Scriptures, which 
affirm a death already commenced, and there- 
fore not a cessation of existence,variou8 metliods 
are adopted. But the chief resort is to the 
figure prolepsis, anticijpation : men are called 
dead because soon to die. Mr. Hudson naively 
remarks of this word prolepsis, " We shall find 
it a convenient name." He certainly does so. 

That there is such a figure as prolepsis, and 
that there are instances of it in the Bible, 
there is no occasion to deny. The Seulure of this 
appeal, however, as an attempt to cut down the 
meaning of the word ''death," appears in 
several ways. 1. The very few cases cited as 
proleptical assertions of death are, in several in- 
stances, more than doubtful. They are as follows, 
in Mr. Hudson's words (when speaking of tlie 
threat " Tliou shalt surely did"): " Just so said 
the affrighted E^yrptians when 6od had smitten 
their first-bom. ' We be all dead men ;' and 
the trembling Israelites, when the troop of 
Eorah was destroyed, ' Behold, we die ; we 
perish, we perish.' And God Himself employs 
similar language in addressing the prcsuiup- 
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tnous Abimelech, 'Behold, thoa arfc but 
ft dead man for the woman which thou 
hast taken.' A phrase similar to that in 
our text occurs (Exod. x. 28^ : ' Get thee 
from me ; take heed of thyself ; see my fetce 
no more ; for, in that day thou seest my face, 
thou shalt die/ Tet Pharaoh would not have 
falsified his words if Moses, incurring his wrath, 
had lived many dajrs under sentence of death. 
Still more in point is the passage in 1 Kin^ ii. 
36, 37, when Solomon rives charge to Shimei 
respecting the teuure of his once forfeited life ; 
' It shall be, that on the day thou goest out 
and passest over the brook Kidron, thou shalt 
know for certain that thou shalt surely die.' 
The last phrase is the same as in Qen. ii. 17, 
' Dying thou shalt die ;' and the expression, 
' Thou shalt know for certain/ makes no differ- 
ence, since Sliimei knew his danger on the fiital 
day no more certainly than before ; the circum- 
locution is simply emphatic." Add to these 
Matt. ix. 24, "The maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth/' which he interprets "is caUed not 
dead, because she will soon be alive ;" and 
Rom. viii. 10 : " And if Christ be in you, the 
bod^ indeed is dead because of sin ; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness." 

But in the last passage, the real meaning of 
which has been much controverted, a sound 
interpretation is that of Alford : " The bodv 
still remains dead, under the power of death 
physical," in which he substantially agrees with 
I)e Wette. Death is going on in the body, 
doing its work. 

A more legitimate exposition of Matt. ix. 24, 
is that of ^exander : " She really was dead, 
but only for a time, and therefore not dead in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term." Physical 
death includes not only the dejiarture, but the 
retumless departure, of the spirit : in this sense 
she was not dead. Not only does this exposition 
retain strictly the ordinary lower meaning of 
the word ; it is confirmed by the additional 
words " but sleepeth" showing the point of the 
remark to lie in the return of the spirit ; and 
still further sustained by Christ's words in re- 
ference to Lazarus, where he begins by saving, 
" Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I 
may awake him out of sleep ;" and when the 
disciples failed to comprehend. He plainly tells 
them " Lazarus is dead," though immediately 
hinting at the miracle which made his departure 
a sleep rather than a common death. The 
threat of Pharaoh affords no ground for asser- 
ting a prole^is : he threatens in a certain 
contingency, immediate death,— death in that 
very day. There is no cause for saying he 



meant anything else. The threat of Solomon 
to Shimei was also doubtless intended to inti- 
mate the most summary vengeance. And we 
find, that, to all appearance, uie execution was 
as speedy as the possibility of the case admitted. 
The exclamation, "We die, we perish/' 
meant, in the mouths of Israelites and Egyp- 
tians, death is close upon us, just before us, 
stares iis in the face. This may be called a 

Srolepsis ; but it is cutting very close to do so. 
ust so, when Jacob and Joseph respectively 
were about to die, they began by saying, " I 
die " (Gen. xlviii. 21 ; 1. 24) ; though Jacob 
certainly lived long 'enough to utter a whole 
chapter of predictions afterwards. If anyone 
chooses to call this a prolepsis, it certainly shows 
how small a matter a prolepsis may be, and 
how close an argument may come to a quibble. 
In the two remaining passages, "We be all 
dead men," " Thou art but a dead man," the 
appearance of prolepsis is more distinct from 
the use of the word d^ " in the translation ; 
whereas the expression in the original is pre- 
cisely the same as that of Joseph and Jacob, 
translated, "I die," and is so translated in 
these passages in the Septuagint, — " Behold 
thou diest/' "We all die.'*^ But if we waive 
this point, and admit, according to the English 
version, a prolepsis, that prolepsis is not only 
obvious, it does not admit the possibility of 
misapprehension. 

2. So far as any of these can be considered 
cases of anticipation, it is of a death immediately 
at hand. " We die," " We be all dead men," 
" Thou art a dead man," indicate that the par- 
ties are at death's door. 

3. The exclamation of " trembling Israelites " 
and "frightened Egyptians," as Mr. Hudson 
calk them, and the Ibreats of Pharaoh or even 
of Solomon, if the latter bore upon the case, 
are but a slender basis on which to modify the 
solemn legislation of Qod, the calm words of 
Christ, or the doctrinal utterances of Paul and 
John. 

4. It is vain to cite even clear cases of pro- 
lepsis against certain other passages which are 
just as clearly not proleptical. We have ad- 
duced many passages that cannot be so under- 
stood without violence both to text and context, 
but which yield perfectly easy meanings, con- 
sistent with each other and with the radical 
idea of death, and with scores of other passages 
in which the same thought occurs. 

' The Hebrew Hp may be either a particle used for the 
finite verb, or an adjective used as a substantive. FUrst 
gives it either way in these passages. Perhaps the latter 
usage is the more common. 
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5. The attempt, in this mode, to evade the 
Scripture teaching concerning a continuity of 
condition from this world to the next, called 
death, is also frustrated by equally numerous 
representations concerning the continuance of 
one and the same life, extending unbroken from 
this world into the next. 

6. The resort to prolepsis is still farther 
frustrated by the fact, that the same vtew of 
continuous conditions, life and death, is also 
presented under entirely different forms of 
speecL 

7. The assertion of an habitual prolepsis (for 
habitual it is made) on t&e subject of the sin- 
ner's death, is itself the assertion of an habitual 
use of the term ''death" concerning the sinner's 
condition, with an application quite different 
from the literal or lower use of the word. In 
the incautious language of Mr. Hudson (Christ 
our Life, p. 54\ those numerous passages 
''seem to describe a coming death as ifite 
proper work were already done'* Precisely so. 

If anything were wantmg to show the entire 
futility of the attempt to force " death " into 
meaning " extinction ' throughout the Bible, it 
is found in the complete breaking down of that 
attempt, even in the collateral uses of the word. 
There are numerous instances in which the 
word " dead " does not describe bodily decease, 
nor the moral disease or future doom of the 
soul. In these cases, the meaning will be found 
a legitimate outgrowth of the radical si^ifica- 
tion which we advocate, and entirely incom- 
patible with the fundamental meaning insisted 
4)n by the annihilationists. Of this class are 
such e2q)ression8 as these : — "Likewise reckon 

Je also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
ut alive unto God" (Rom. vi. 11\ "For I, 
through the law, am dead to the law ' (Gal. ii. 19 ; 
Horn. vii. 4). " Faith without works is dead " 
(Jas. ii. 20). "Dead works" (Heb. vi. 1 ; ix. 14). 
•' The law being dead " (Rom. vii. 6). " Sin 
was dead " (Rom. vii. 8). 

Now, let us look at Mr. Hudson's exposition 
of the phrase " dead to sin," to which we invite 
the reader's careful attention. After a faint 
suggestion (which he does not venture to main- 
ly, tain) to translate " dead by or in sin," he pro- 
' ceeds thus:^ "But if we translate the phrase 
v€Kpo\ys TQ dfiapTLf^, * dead to sin,' the sense of 
' the term 'dead' will not be figurative, but 
quite literal. Christians have no life in tbe 
direction of sin. Their love for it has died out 
[the italics are ours], and their capacity for it 
is dying out. They have too much of the hfe that 
quickens to retain much of the life that kills." 

* Christ our Life, p. 49. 



Now, let the reader look at this poor juggle. 
What is "literal" death? It is extinction, 
says Mr. Hudson, — extinction of the man him- 
self ; first the body, then the soul : and here is 
quite " literal " death,—" Reckon yourselves 
to be dead." What is it ? extinction of the 
man ? No ; the man still lives, and is to live 
on for ever : only his " love for sin " has died 
out. But even this, if you look closely, is but 
a figure, for not a faculty has perished,^nly 
he nas learned to turn his faculties in a 
different " direction." He who loved sin loves 
God. And so this "literal" death, this annihi- 
lation of a man, turns out to be a transfer of 
his affections from one object to another ! Can 
it be that a man should not see that he has 
surrendered his whole argument, and admitted 
that death sometimes denotes a spiritual state T 
Still, he could not well do better. It is true 
that the term is applied in a different moral 
relation from the customary one — sufficiently 
explained by its adjuncts ; yet it exemplifies 
the same fundamental meaning fi)r which we 
contend. 

Equally ineffectual is his method of dealing 
with those other phrases, " dead faith," " dead 
works," " the law being dead," " sin was dead."^ 
'* Here, however," he says, " death is predicated, 
not of persons, but of thinqs; which certainly 
can not be spiritually dead, or ' dead in tres- 
passes,' as that phrase is commonly understood." 
Well, and who ever supposed that they could t 
But they can be dead in a sense fully kindred 
to that meaning, — they can have ceased or 
failed to perform their proper function, can be 
destitute of all true efficacy, power. And this 
is precisely what is meant. Accordingly, in the 
next sentence, the author admits it against 
himself. " And the metaphor, if it be sucn [he 
seems to agree with us now, that it is hardly a 
metaphor], grows out of the conception of things 
that have force and power, as ' vital,' * living,* 
and, again, as * dead,' when they have lost their 
power. This is very well said, but not strengthen- 
ing to his own cause. And now he proceeds, 
endeavouring to give the matter a different 
direction : " A law that is invalid is a ' dead 
letter ; ' and the parchment that contains it is 
waste paper [quite figuratively ; for the parch- 
ment IS still carefully preserved]. All things 
that grow out of date or obsolete, may be very 

f»roperly said to lose all the life they ever had ; 
how much is that in the case of ' dead works,' 
for example?] and the forms in which they 
were embodied in due time crumble away and 
vanish, or remain only as monuments [some 
diversity in the two suppositions] or ruins of 
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that which is no more. Nothing could be more 
like literal death." But the reader will be 
pleased to observe through all this haze of 
statement that the '' law " itself has not ceased 
to exist, nor perhaps been repealed, only lost its 
proper functions ; that sin has not ceased . to 
exist or even to act mightily, but simply to do 
its peculiar work on this individual ; that the 
worxs were dead, not because non-existent, nor 
because they had lost anything whatsoever, but 
because they never had any vitalising, func- 
tional energy or true significa'bce in them ; the 
fstith was dead, not as having perished, but 
because it failed to exhibit those activities 
which are the marks and issues of a living 
power performing its true work. Thus on each 
and all these collateral uses of the phraseology, 
as well as on the chief instances, the narrow 
sensual intei]pretation breaks down, and is 
inconsistent with itself ; while the plain funda- 
mental meaning which we have found not only 
fits the main drift of the Bible and its particu- 
lar assertions, but adapts itself to all tne inci- 
dental uses of the word, even the opposites of a 
dead faith and dead works, — of the law being 
dead, and of being dead to the law ; of being 
dead in sin, and roing dead unto sin. 

We have, then, on the one hand, the legiti- 
mate and ordinary meaning of the words " life," 
"death/' as denoting uie presence or the 
absence of certain functions and activities tend- 
ing to^ certain results in existent beings, traced 
in their higher and pregnant application from a 
material to an intellectual and spiritual use 
even in common life, and especially through 
the Word of Qod ; we find that fundamental 
conception consistently api)lying in cases out- 
wardly diverse; and especially we find that 
conception to be the one which will meet, 
and which alone will fully and easily meet, 
all the exigencies of that phraseology in its 
comprehensive power as applied to the state 
and prospects of the human soul, — a meaning 
too, not dependent on a word, but impregnably 
sustained oy various other representations run- 
ning through the warp and woof of scripture, 
ana read there unmistakably by the great mass 
of Christian men. 

We have, on the other hand, a meaning 
assigned to the words " life " and " death " as 
the literal meaning (a meaning ascribed as 
unwarrantably as it is ostentatiously and perti- 
naciously), then we follow the writers who set 
out with this literal meaning of " death " as 
extinction, not only to find the meaning break- 
ing down in a krge number of passages, and 
unsuitable in a great number more ; not only 



refuted by other modes of representation, and, 
as we are presently to see, contradicted by 
positive statements to the contrary, but we 
track them in their devious paths casting away 
this " literal " meaning piecemeal ; making it 
now a cause of death, now a *' supposed " death 
(when there was no such supposition) ; now a 
"relative loss," now a "loss of force and 
power ; " now the state of " the lovers of 
pleasure regarded as the heirs of death," now a 
doomed condition, or a certainty of death — 
and that certainty spoken of as already existing 
in the past— while jret some of the very parties 
have now the certainty of not dying (Eph. ii.) ; 
and finally this 'literal " death or extinction 
completely vanishing into a transfer of a living 
man s afifections. 

The truth is, that no man, however ingenious, 
can carry consistently through the Bible an 
endeavour to palm' ofi* this spurious meaning of 
"extinction" upon the word "death." The 
main argument IS a totsJ failure. 

Chaptbb IV. 
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THE BCBIFTUBB ABGUMENT EXAMINED : " DES- 
TRUCTION/' AND OTHER TEEMS. 

HAVING examined the terms "death" and 
" Ufe," which constitute the most plau- 
sible portion of the argument for annihilation, 
the other phraseology, which is treated in the 
same arbitrary and material mode, may be 
more briefly despatched. The same persevering 
attempt is made to ingraft the meanmg of anni* 
hilation upon various other terms. But the 
refutation is easy. 

1. Destroy, d^ruction. (Ps. cxlv. 20; Matt 
X. 28 ; MarkL 24 ; Job xxi. 30 ; Matt vii. 13 ; 
Rom. ix. 22). 

Mr. Blain quotes and refers to some forty- 
two such texts, and informs us that such terms 
are used five hundred times in the Bible. But 
as the same Greek word (ardAAv/it and aartoXeia) 
is also translated by the words " perish, ' 
"perdition," "lose," and "lost," itwiU be con- 
venient to add those words abo before 
replying. 

2. To perish, perdition. (Ps. ii. 12;. Rom. 
ii. 12 ; John xvii. 12 ; Heb. x. 39). 

3. Lose, lost. (Matt x. 39 ; 2 Cor. iv. 3). 
Some six other texts more or less resemble 
these. 

The words here quoted, in a very large 
number of passages of the Bible, refer simply 
to physical ruin or death ; as where Joshua, 
"destroyed" the cities of Canaan and their 
inhabitants, and Rahab " perished not" 
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But there is another use, perfectly clear 
and undeniable, in which these terms do not 
refer even to the loss of physical life, much less 
of existence, but correspond almost precisely to 
our comprehensive phrase rum, and being ruined 
or undone. The ruin may be of the most 
various description — a destruction of the well- 
being in whatsoever form, but, when applied to 
the prospects of the sinner, of his whole highest 
welfare here and hereafter. The Oreek word 
translated lost, perished, destroyed, has this for 
one of its most familiar meanings. 'Air<$Aa>^i— 
I am lost, destroyed, or perished — ^was a com- 
mon Attic phrase, meaning, according to Passow, 
" I am in the last degree miserable or unfor- 
tunate." So in the Scriptures. The prodigal 
son was '' lost," though neither dead nor anni- 
hilated, but in a most forlorn and wretched 
state. Christ was sent unto the '' lost " sheep 
of the house of " Israel," to '' seek and to save 
that which was lost,"— ruined, though still ex- 
isting and bitterly active. And if we wish for 
Christ's own exposition of what the "lost" 
sheep of the house of Israel were, read in Luke 
XV. 4-7 : " What man of you, having an hun- 
dred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not 
leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, 
and go after that which is lost, until he find it ? 
. . . . I say unto you, that likewise joy 
shall be in heaven over one sinner that re- 
I)enteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons which need no repentance." A sinner 
alienated from God is already lost, in a state of 
ruin begun: his repentance is the recovery. 
Precisely so said Gkxi to Israel, *' Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself; but in me is thy help " 
(Hos. xHi. 9). Yet Israel was not extinct, 
either nationally or individually, but reduced 
to a most calamitous and desperate condition. 
" My people are destroyed {cut oflF] for lack of 
knowledge " (Hos. iv. 6). But the people were 
existing still. Indeed, the " destroymg ranges 
through almost every form of calamity that can 
befall a nation or individual, up to the eternal 
penalty of sin. (Exod. viii. 24 ; x. 7 ; Job. xix. 
10 ; Iml xiv. 20 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ; Prov. x. 
15; xiv. 28; xvi. 18; Matt. xxvi. 8; Jer. 
iv. 9 ; xlviii. 8. 

Without citing numerous other similar in- 
stances which abound, especially in the Old 
Testament, we remark, in brief, that any reader 
of ordinary intelligence who shall run over, 
with a concordance, the passages of the Bible 
containing these words, will see that the at- 
tempt to force these passages to the aid of 
annihilation is destitute of all true foundation. 
He will see that the simple and generic idea 



of the words is not extinction, but ruin, — ^ruin 
of various kinds, — ^very often indeed designating 
the demolition of a city with its buildings, and 
the taking of physical life ; but also applied, 
with equal freedom, to the impoverishment, ex- 
haustion, or devastation of a land, the miserable 
condition and dispersion of its inhabitants, the 
humiliation of a living monarch, the calamitous 
state of a surviving man, the downfall of a 
haughty sinner, the entire misapplication of a 
precious ointment. He will thus see that the 
word does not carrjr with it, by its proper force, 
the idea of extinction ; and therefore,-^ though 
applied to designate the awful ruin which shall 
overtake the sinner in another world, the at- 
tempt to sustain by its use the doctrine of 
annihilation, however vaunting and persevering, 
is simply preposterous. 

4. Consume, devour. Some six or eight 
passages in which these words occur are mate- 
rialised into extinction : '' They that forsake the 
Lord shall be consumed " (Isa. ii. 28). " They 
sliall consume ; into smoke shall they consume 
away " (Ps. xxxvii. 20). "A fearful looking- 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, whica 
shall devour the adversaries " (Heb. x. 27). 

Cannot a living man be, in Scripture imagery, 
devoured or consumed, without the destruction 
or impairment of his conscious being ? Head a 
few passages and see. (Gen. xxxi. 40 ; Ps. vi. 
7 ; xxxi. 9, 10 ; xxxix. 10 ; Ixxiii. 19 : Ixix. 9). 
In like manner the word "devour,' though 
very often including the taking of human life, 
has a wide range of special meaning under the 
general idea of inflicting grievous evils. We 
read of strangers '' devouring the land " (Isa. i. 
7) : of '' shame devouring the labour of our 
fatners firom our youth, their flocks and their 
herds, their sons and their daughters " (Jer. iii. 
24) ; of "secretly devouring the poor " (Hab. iiL 
14) ; of Christians warn^ not " to bite and 
devour one another " (Gal. v. 15) ; of men who 
" devour widows' houses " (Mark xii. 40) ; of a 
" deceitful ton^e " that " loveth all devouring 
words " (Ps. hi. 4) ; and other similar utter- 
ances, which clearly show the futility of the 
endeavour to materialise these words into 
meaning annihilation. 

6. Tear in pieces^ break in pieces, grind to 
powder, (Matt. xxi. 44 ; Ps. i. 22 ; 1 Sam. 
li. 10). 

One would suppose that such texts as these 
were suflicient to open the eyes of anyone to 
the absurdity of the kind of interpretation with 
which we are contending. As though the Al- 
mighty would, like some hungry beast of prey, 
literally "tear in pieces," or, like a falling 
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stono, crush into a shapeless mass ! One is al- 
mast ashamed to refute such a gross conception 
by citing the numerous passages which show it 
to be only a vivid representation of deep con- 
trition, oftener .of heavy affliction, and especially 
of an irresistible and crushing overthrow and 
vengeance. (Ps. IL 17 ; Job xix. 2 ; Ps. xciv. 
5 ; i)an. vii. 23 ; Isa. viii. 9 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 43 ; 
Job xvi. 9-14.) It is also true that these terms 
are often implied to defeats and overthrows in 
which life is taken ; but, even then, how com- 
pletely the meaning rises above the mere form 
of the imagery is well illustrated in the song of 
Moses, where, after distinctly stating in repeated 
forms that the enemy were '' drowned in the 
Bed Sea," he continues, " Thy right hand, 
Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy" (Exod. 
XV. 6). A man is crushed and prostrated, not 
annihilated, whether by deep contrition, severe 
affliction, or entire defeat. 

6. Cut qffl Some five texts containing this 
phrase are cited in proof of annihilation. (Ps. 
xxxvii. 9 ; xxxiv. 16 ; xxxvii. 22. See also 
verse 28.) 

The very form of the above expressions shows 
the primary reference to temporal blessings and 
calamities — "inherit the earth;" ''cut ofif 
from the earth." They would leave the Ques- 
tion of future existence out of sight. It is 
therefore hardly needful to show tlwt they do 
not and can not signify annihilation, by quoting 
such passages as these concerning the Messiah : 
" He was cut qfont of the land of the living " 
(Isa. liii. 8). *' And after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off" (Dan. ix. 26) ; 
and other passages almost equally decisive. 
But if it should be said that these passages, 
first cited under the form of temporal good and 
evil, involve also future retributions, we reply — 
if so, they affirm that the one class shall possess, 
and the other shall be cast out from, all the 

E remised blessings of the heavenly land. In 
fatthew, we read a much stronger expression 
than simply to be cut off from a land ; the 
Lord of the evil servant will " cut him asunder," 
i,e. cut him in two. If applied to physical life, 
the expression, literally taken, would assert 
its extinction, of course ; but how different a 
meaning is here conveyed is made evident at 
once by the next words, ''and shall appoint 
him his portion with the hypocrites : there shall 
be iveeping and gnashing of teeth " (Matt. xxiv. 
51). The phrase "cut off" commonly refers 
simply to physical death, but sometimes involves 
the additional idea of a threatened removal 
from the blessingjs of Ood's people in this life ; 
while, in some instances, it even expresses a 



release from life's afflictions : " That He would 
let loose His hand, and cut me off ; then should 
I yet have comfort " (Job. vi. 9). The Psalmist, 
however (Ps. Ixxxviii. 16), exclaims, concerning 
his pitiable deprivation of earthly joys, " Thy 
terrors have cut me off." 

7. Bht out. Two texts containing these 
words are adduced to prove annihilation (Ps. 
Ixix. 28 ; Bev. iii. 5). In the first of these 
passages, the last part well explains the first 
part. Let them " not be written with the 
righteous,* as sharers of their blessings — ^per- 
haps here in the land of the living. " To blot 
out our transgressions," an often-recurring 
phrase, does not mean to annihilate them, but 
to pardon them, i,e., overlook their claims to 
punishment. To " blot out the handwriting of 
the ordinances which was against us " (Col. ii. 
14) is not to annihilate those ordinancesy^but to 
set aside their demands and punitive conse- 
quences. 

The fundamental image is that of record- 
books, some containing certain records of sins aa 
though debts to Grod, others containing the 
registry of ancient Israel as heirs of the 
promised land, and one (in the New Testament) 
containing the names of the heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven. To blot out the transgressions 
or the handwriting of the ordinances wa» 
figuratively to erase that record ; that is» to 
release the claim. To blot out the name from 
God's book (Exod. xxxii. 32, and Ps. Ixix. 28) 
was to take away all title to the promises, and 

Eerhaps to send to a premature aeath ; not to 
lot out a name from the Lamb's book of life 
is to leave the man a recognised, recorded heir 
of all Christ's promised love, entitled to the 
privileges of enrolled citizens of His kingdom. 
He, therefore, -whose name is blotted out from 
that book of life, is for ever banished from the 
kingdom of heaven. 

8. Nat be, naught, as nothing, A few texts 
containing these words are also forced into the 
service of the system ; with what success, the 
reader shall see. (Ps. xxxvii. 10,) " For yet a 
little while, and the wicked shall not be : yea, 
thou slialt diligently consider his place and it 
shall not be." Mr. Blain triumphantly asks, 
" Where is hell, then ? " We answer. In the 
other world ; for this passage speaks clearly of 
the overthrow and disappearance of the wicked 
in this world. So the phraseology, " Thou shalt 
consider his place ; " so the next words, " But the 
meek shall inherit the earth ; " so similar state- 
ments in the same psalm, "I have seen the 
wicked in great power. . . . Yet he passed 
away, and lo, he was not : yea, I sought liim^ 
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Vu^ h^ wmlil not be found ; " that is, on earth. 
^>\u^ Jub deaoribes his own desired disappear- 
^uvH» in aimilar terms (Job vii. 21) : " For now 
^\\M 1 sleep in the dust ; and thou shalt seek 
mo in the morning, but I shall not be : " see 
also Job XX. S, and other places. The same 
remark applies to another quoted passage 
(Job viil 22), "The dwelling-place of the 
wicked shall come to naught," or not be; where 
the whole argument respects God's dealings 
with men in this world. Another passage : 
** They shall be as though they had not been : 
(OlMid. 16). But here tne prophet is speaking 
of the entire temporal overthrow and extermina- 
tion of the Edomites : the land shall be as clear 
of them as though they had never beea The 
same thought is expressed two verses later : 
"There shiul not be any remaining of the house 
of Esau." Job can hardly be accused of ex- 
pressing the hope of annihilation, when, having 
uttered the wisli that he had " given up the 
f;host at birth," he adds, " I should have been 
as though I had not been ; I should have been 
carried from the womb to the grave." He 
clearly means that so transient an appearance, 
followed by an immediate and final disappear- 
ance from this life, would have been almost the 
same as not having lived here at all : he would 
have escaped the flood of earthy afflictions that 
came upon him. 

And let it be observed in passing, that it is 
vain to appeal to those passages which speak of 
death as the land of silence and darkness ; for 
tkeee passages are quite as often employed in the 
case of the righteous as of the wicked, and they 
manifestly describe the case merely according 
to the app^earance of things. It is the view 
from this side, the land of the living. To us it 
is darkness and silence, where." there is no 
work nor device." 

But there are one or two passages like these : 
''They that war against thee shall be as 
nothing, and as a thin^ of naught ; and they 
that strive with thee snail perish" (Isa. xli. 
11, 12). "Correct me ; but . . . not in Thine 
anger, lest Thou bring me to nothing" 
(Jer. X. 24). But how perfectly manifest the 
meaning, even to the commonest reader. To 
be as nothing, and a« a thing of naught, in 
warring against Ood, is but the popular ex- 
pression for utter insignificance, 6.^., "All 
nations before Him are as nothing ; and they 
are counted to Him less than nothing, and 
vanity" (Isa. xl. 17). Is that annihilation? 
Just so a multitude of phrases which it is super- 
fluous to quote, all having the same general 
meaning of insignificance, or sometimes aiscom- 



fiture. (Ps. xxxix. 5 ; 1 Cor. vii. 19 ; viii. 4 ; 
2 Cor. xiL 11 ; Gal. vi. 3 ; Neh. iv. 15 ; 
Ps. xxxiii. 10 ; Acts v. 36 ; 1 Cor. i. 28 ; 
Frov. i. 25 ; Mark ix. 12 ; Eom. xiy. 10\ 

With this i)lain idiom thus running tnrough 
the Bible, it is astonishing thai any man can 
even impose upon himself so as to &id annihi- 
lation in it Still more astonishing in reference 
to the other passage, " Lest Thou bring me to 
nothing" (which is cited bv Mr. Blainf; for a 
man who could not read in his Hebrew Lexicoii 
that the word means simply and strictly "to 
make little or few," might at least read in the 
margin the translation " diminish " (Jer. x. 24). 

9. Some prominence is given to four texts, 
containing the word "end" (Fhil. iii. 19; 
Heb. VL 8) where the wicked are spoken of 
under the image of thorns and briers (Ps. vii. 9 ; 
xxxvii 38). The texts are somewhat- oddly 
brought together. But look at the first two : 
the argument is that " end " here means final 
cessation of existence. What, then, shall we 
say of these texts ? (Num. xxiiL 10 ; F& xxxviL 
37). Do these passages declare the annihilation 
of the riffhteous at death? No. The word 
"end," wnich has a variety of meanings in 
Scripture, when used in such texts as this, 
simply denotes in a general way the dose. of 
the earthly career or probationary state 
(Ps. xxxix. 4) ; or perhaps, more exactly, some- 
times the close of this state as the beginning of 
the final condition. Indeed, that it sometimes 
denotes a final condition, even in this world, is 
undeniable (Job viii. 7 ; idii. 12; Rom. id. 22). 
All reliance upon this phraseology is suicidal 

The two remaining passages are somewhat 
difierent : " Let the wickedness of the wicked 
come to an end." Waiving all other remarks^ 
the reader who shall peruse the whole psalm 
will see that the one subject in view is wicked- 
ness and its ebullitions in this world, from 
which the Psalmist prays for deliveranca The 
other passage is translated by RosenmliUer, De 
Wette, Maurer, and apparently by Olshausen. 
"The posterity of the wicked shall be cut oflf."^ 

10. Bum^ and burn up. The materialist 
interpretation lays considerable stress on nine 
or ten texts in which these terms are used 
concerning the enemies of Ood, and argues as 
though tne vengeance of Gkxl were strictly 
similar to a wood fire, and the human soul to a 
combustible material, and the operation of the 
one upon the other was in either case much tlie 

' Gesenius translates the word "end" here tvtntuM 
fdiXj *' happy close ; ** and Delitzsch, " the future (i.e., 
the earthly future) which he had imagined.*' The word 
itself admit! either meaning. 
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.same. Mr. Blain actually italicises the word 
"" ashes" in quoting (Mai. iv. 3): The wicked 
** shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in 
the day that I shall do this." The passages 
cited (in addition to this) are the following : 
(Ps. xxi. 9 ; xcvii. 3 ; Heb. vi. 8 ; John xv. 6 ; 
Matt. iii. 12 ; xiii. 40 ; Mai. iv. 1 ; Heb. xii. 29 ; 
Rev. XX. 9 ; Heb. x. 27). 

It requires but a moderate familiarity with 
this kind of imagery in the Bible, to see the 
entire fallaciousness of the interpretation. This 
particular mode of expression runs through the 
Bible, and especially the Old Testament, so 
abundantly, as to render the meaning un- 
mistakable. Gh)d's anger is a fire or a name ; 
^afflictions and sufferings are its heat and burn- 
ing effect, sometimes a burning in general ; and 
when that yengeauce is pemctly irresistible, 
appalling, and overwhelming, it is represented, 
as could be done in no other way so graphically 
and so consistently, as a devouring and con- 
suming fire, driving over the helpless stubble, 
or sweeping through the dry thorns and briers, 
> or reducing the tares and chaff to ashes. This 
is the simple fact of the case, capable of easy 
proof. 

Not alone God's anger, but anger generally, 
is described as heat. The phrase, "he was 
angry," is,^ in Hebrew, " it was hot to him ;" 
and the primary allusion probably to the flush 
upon the cheek. Heat and anger, associated 
in all languages, are still more closely inter- 
woven in the Hebrew (Est L 12). ^ 

The expression of that anger is a sending 
forth of names or of coals, especially when 
infliction of suffering is implied (Gen. uiv. 18; 
Jer. vii. 20 ; Ps. Ixxix. 5 ; Ixxxix. 46 ; Ixxviii. 
21). Numerous other passages use these phrases 
and the like to describe in general the exhibition 
of anger, in whatever mode, but so as to involve 
the infliction of suffering. 

In other cases, the suffering inflicted is clearly 
the prominent thought represented, as the effect 
of the fire (Prov. xvi 27 ; Ps. cxx. 4 ; Prov. 
vi. 27 ; Lam. i. 13 ; Ps. cii. 3). God's threats 
of the terrible evils He would bring upon the 
house of Israel for its sins, descril^ Him as 
about to gather them in Jerusalem like " silver 
and brass, and iron, and lead, and tin, into the 
midst of the furnace, to blow the fire upon it, 
to melt it ; so will I gather you in mine anger 
and in my fury, and I will leave you there and 
melt you ; yea, I will gather you, and blow 
upon you in the fire of my wratn, and ye shall 
be melted in the midst thereof. As silver is 
melted in the midst of the furnace, so shall ye 
be melted in the midst thereof; and ye shall 



know that I the Lord have poured out my fury 
upon you" (Ezek. xxii, 19-22). Here is terrific 
trial, but of course no annihilation : and silver 
is melted as well as the tin ; the fire only sepa- 
rates the two. 

But oftener yet the thought conveyed, while 
still involving the notion of suffering, at the 
same time sets forth prominently the resistless, 
overwhelming discomfiture which God's anger 
will inflict upon the wicked. Nothing can so 
well describe the appalling power of that punitive 
an^er, and the utterly helpless condition of its 
objects (together with the keenness of their 
tortures), as the surging, devouring conflagra- 
tion. (Jer. xxi. 12 ; see also iv. 4 ; xvii. 27 ; 
Isa. XXX. 27 ; Ezek. xxL 32 ; xxxix. 6, etc.) 

The same methods of speech — ^probably fix)m 
the necessity of the case, and certainly in con- 
formity with the usage which represents the joys 
of heaven under the forms of this world — are 
employed to describe the puiushments of the 
wicked hereafter. Indeed, that flame is some- 
times apparently represented as a continuous 
fire, following them into the other world: 
" For a fire is Kindled in mine anger, and shall 
bum unto the lowest hell" (Deut. xxxii. 22). 
Sodom and Gomorrah "are set forth for an 
example, suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire," — the temporal overthrow passing into an 
endless woe, of which it was the fearful symboL 
In the New Testament it is the everlasting fire, 
the un<][uenchable fire, the fire that never shall 
be quenched, the lake which bumeth with fire 
and brimstone. In the last of these phrases, 
the additional features would seem to have 
been drawn from some such scene as that of 
Sodom, where the lurid light, the suffocating 
smoke, and the torturing heat, all combine in 
one image of horror. 

To the assertion that such phraseology as 
"bum" and "bum up," together with the 
other references to that punishment as a firc^ 
denotes annihilation, we offer, then, the follow* 
ing decisive replies (waiving the fact that, even 
in earthly fire, the elements remain un- 
diminished, though changed in form): 1. The 
strange inconclusiveness of thus arguing from a 
figure, that because heat decomposes fiiel, there- 
fore Qoi*B SLDger must decompose a spirit. 2. 
The positive fact that tliis figure itself is 
abundantly used to denote extreme suffering 
and resistless vengeance, when the subject con- 
tinues to exist, and even to describe himself as 
burnt and consumed. 3. The epithets often 
accompanying, which describe, not an extinc- 
tion, but a long-continued infliction. It is 
"eternal," "unquenchable," "that never shall 
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be ^nenched." To evade this consideration 
requires the double artifice of maintaining that 
" eternal/' not once, but in all cases where it 
applies to the punishment of the wicked, shall 
not only be shorn of the meaning of endless 
duration, but of all duration whatever, and 
signify only " final" or " irreversible ;" and that 
the incessant continuance o{ the flame, which 
in one solemn passage (Mark ix. 43-4d) is 
twice repeated, should be a superfluous circum- 
stance.^ Yet the Old Testament passages from 
which this latter representation is drawn most 
clearly denote protracted suffering. . (See Jer. 
xvii. 4 ; xxi. 12 ; xvii. 27 ; iv. 4), and the 
contexts. 4. Tlie additional decisive fact, that 
the fire of punishment is definitely described in 
the New Testament as the agent of conscious, 
continued anguish, and not of extinction. The 
rich man, who '' in hell lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments," said, ''I am tormented in this 
flame." (See also Rev. xx. 10; xiv. 10, 11). 
" The furnace of fire" into which the wicked 
shall be cast at the end of the world is de- 
scribed as a place where " there shall be wailine, 
and gnashing of teeth" (Matt. xiii. 42, 50;. 
These passages, so full and explicit, are conclu- 
sive that fire symbolises an irresistible overthrow 
of perpetual suffering, and not of extinction. 

11. " Put under His/eet." With the same 
eagerness, even this phrase is claimed as teach- 
ing auniiiilation. Mr. Blain quotes 1 Cor. xv. 
25, 26 : " For He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet. The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death." With charac- 
teristic sensuousness of interpretation, he adds, 
"To have eternal groaning and cursing in a 
'footstool' would not seem to be pleasant. 
This is a Bible expression for utter destruction 
of enemies." (See Mai. iv. 3, and Rom. xvi. 
20). Archbishop Whately seems to admit this 
position.' On this we need only remark, that 
the Apostle Paul elsewhere uses this very 
expression to describe the complete subjection 
of the whole universe to Christ, — of all created 
things, rational and irrational ; of all intelli- 
gences, rebellious or obedient. (See Heb. ii. 
7, 8 ; Eph. i. 20-23 ; with which compare 

^ The meaning of these phrases wiU be more fuUy 
considered hereafter. We say, ticice repeated, but, if we 
foUow the received text, it is Jive times. Tischeudorf 
omits three of them, in rerses 44, 45, 46. He is sup- 
ported by manuscripts, B, C, L, ^^ {c, together with the 

Coptic and Armenian versions ; opposed by manuscripts 
A, D, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, U, V, X, T, and the Latin 
versions' Ynlgate, GotUc, Ethiopic, and both Syriac 
The case is doubtful. 

• Blain's Death, not Life, p. 21 ; Whately's Future 
8tate, p. 177. 



Phil. ii. 9-11). According to this mode of 
dealing with Scripture, therefore, the subjection 
of Christ's empire to His authority would con- 
sist in its annihilation ! 

We have examined the chief passages and 
phrases on which the advocates of annihilation 
rest their position. In every one of them the 
attempt utterly fails. Its only speciousnes» 
consists in viewing the imagery detached and 
materialised. To the common reader, the 
Scripture explains itself as he reads these 
phrases in their phice. The whole tenor of the 
Bible, transfused as it is with such vivid 
metaphors, guides him aright ; indeed, the case 
is so clear that he raises no question : but when 
a few of the most intense expressions are 
isolated from their surroundings and ingeni- 
ously combined, and the glowing metaphors 
converted into literal propositions, he is sur- 
prised, perhaps, at the toTm and strength of the 
language. It becomes necessary to clear up 
the matter by showing him the same expression 
in unmista^ble connections : therefore, the 
almost superfluous extent at which we have 
examined these phrases. 

Perhaps, in concluding this portion of the 
subject, no more satisfactory exhibition can be 
made than the forms under which a single 
living speaker in the Bible describes his own 
present deep sufferings. A large portion of all 
the phrases on which annihilationists rely, and 
others besides, are found in Job's description of 
his state. (Job vi. 4 ; vii. 8 ; ix. 17, 18 ; xiii. 
24, 25, 28 ; xvi. 9, 10, 12-16 ; xvii. 1 ; xix. 
8. 10, 11; XXX. 14, 15, 19, 22, 28-30). A 
glance at the various modes of expressing the 
overpowering afflictions of a living being is 
sufficient to show the futility of using them, or 
the like of them, as arguments for annihilation. 
By the whole showing of Storrs, Blain, Hudson, 
and their coadjutors. Job was an annihilated 
man while uttering these words. The language 
describes indeed a reality, a terrible reality: 
but that reality is not annihilation. It is the 
overwhelming anguish of a living, conscious 
being. Let the man who rests his hope of 
annihilation on such phraseology pause, and 
ponder well its meaning in the Word of God. 

Chapter V. 

THE SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT EXAMINED : THE 
RESURRECTION AND THE SECOND DKATH. 

SOME of these writers atoempt to lay stress 
upon certain passages which speak of the 
resurrection as an object of promi^^ aud desire 
to the believer. Mr. Dobney quotes specially 
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three passages (John vi. 39, 40 ; Luke xx. 35 ; 
Phil. ill. llj. With these he combines 1 Cor. 
XV. 12-32, and, after some twenty pages of 
discussion, sums up as follows : — 

1. " There is a resurrection of the dead 

generally. 2. The final judgment of each in- 
ividual, mth its award to heaven or hell, is 
consequent upon the resurrection. 3. The re- 
surrection state was that which the Apostles 
longed for, earnestly desiring to find themselves 
in uieir house from heaven, or heavenly house ; 
that is, their second or spirit body. 4. Future 
conscious existence is connected with, and de- 
pendent upon, or identical with, resurrection ; 
80 that, no resurrection, no future life. 5. The 
resurrection grows out of the mediatorship of 
Christ ; so tnieit, no Mediator, no resurrection, 
and therefore no future state." ^ 

Some of these points we do not care to discuss 
now, though we dissent from them. We would 
remark, in passing, that the denial of conscious- 
ness immediately after death cannot by any 
fair means be reconciled with (Luke xxiii. 43 ; 
2 Cor. V. 6-8 ; Phil. i. 21-24), the appearance 
of Moses and Elijah, and Christ's argument in 
Matt xxii. 31, 32. And how far the fifth 
proposition is consistent with the writer's own 
theory will incidentally soon appear. 

The main point of the writer appears in his 
third proposition, that " the resurrection state 
was that which the Apostles longed for ;" from 
which he would argue that none but the 
righteous attain the "resurrection state," or, 
as he would interpret his own meaning, continue 
in existence after the resurrection. 

The fallacy is here covered over in the phrase 
"resurrection stated* a phrase of the writer's 
own coining. If this phrase means the state of 
having been raised from the dead, the Bible is 
perfectly explicit that all men will share that 
state (Acts xxiv. 15; John v. 28-29). Nor 
does this writer venture to deny it. It is, then, 
not simply a living again from the dead which 
the Apostle desir^ and Christ promised His 
disciples ; that must come. What was it ? 
Clearly, as the context in Philippians shows, 
the Ueseed resurrection, the resurrection in 
Christ to those joys and glories which h6 else- 
where describes as *' the crown of glory," " the 
prize of his high calling," and which Peter calls 
the " incorruptible inheritance," the resurrection 
to *' eternal life." Here is nothing about the 
resurrection state. It is "the resurrection" 
par eminence, no doubt ; being " the only re- 
surrection which is the completion of the man 
in his glorified state." The Apostle speaks, 

* Fature Puniahmeiit, p. 164. 



therefore, not of the fact of a resurrection, but 
the mode and circumstances of the blessed 
resurrection ; just as " life " means true life — 
life worthy of the name. Eadie well remarks 
on Paul's expression, " The reference is to the 
resurrection of the just (Luke xx. 35) ^ that 
resurrection described also in 1 Thess. iv. 16, 
etc. The resurrection of the dead was an 
article of his former creed, which the Apostle 
did not need to change in his conversion ; but 
it was the resurrection to eternal life secured 
W Chrbt that the Apostle aspired to reach.** 
This is thesimple explanation necessitated by the 
Scriptures ; for it is a clear scriptural doctrine, 
that the wicked shall be raised. These passages 
have no bearing on the question of their con- 
tinued existence afterward. 

But the fact of their resurrection at all is a 
fact of ominous significance, and of the f^^vest 
difficulty to the advocates of annihilation. 
They feel it Says Mr. Hudson, " It is hard 
that they are raised up by a miracle that ends 
in their destruction, or that accomplishes 
nothing but a judgment, which in this view 
must appear simplv vindictive. If they have 
no immortality, why are their slumbers dis- 
turbed ? " Surely, why ? The Scripture gives 
clear information why the wicked are raised ; 
it is to " the resurrection of condemnation ; " 
"that ev€ry one may receive the things done in 
his body according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad ; " that Grod may 
render to them that obey not the truth " indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil ; " that 
they may "go away into everlasting punish- 
ment." This is simple and consistent. But 
the deniers of immortality must find here an 
abortive and meaningless miracle. And here 
they scatter in various confusion. Some of 
them, accordingly, oi>eply deny that "the 
resurrection of the unjust signifies their being 
made alive." This brings them in direct col- 
lision with the Word of God. Others hold 
that the man already once destroyed is brought 
into existence again to be destroyed witn a 
second and final destruction. This, waiving all 
difficulties on the score of identity, makes the 
man suffer the penalty of the law twice over, 
and still leaves the futility of the second process 
unsolved. Mr. Hudson endeavours to escape the 
ominous fact by reducing the resurrection itself 
to a minimum ; making it, indeed, no proper 
resurrection at all. Hear him : " Damaged 
seeds that are sown often exhaust their vitality, 
and perish in the germination ; and we have 
noted the fact, that of insects which pass 
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through the chrysalis state to that of the 
psyche, or butterfly, many, from injuries suf- 
fered in their original form, utterly perish in 
the transition." Then, after suggesting that 
the effect of the gospel, even upon the wicked, 
may be somehow to prolong a aim though un- 
conscious existence after the bodily decease, 
dividing '' death itself into two instalments, 
he concludes his explanation thus : " And for 
judgment, it is as if the unjust, hearing the 
voice of God in the last call to life, s/urnld be 
putting on a glorious incorruption, and s/iould 
perish in the act " ^ 

We will not pause to inquire too curiously 
into the precise correctness of these matters of 
natural history, nor into the closeness of the 
parallel attempted. We will ask two questions : 
1. What shadow of resemblance is there between 
this representation of an ineffectual struggle to 
come to life and ''perishing in the act,** on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the Scripture doc- 
trine that all the dead shall alike '' hear the 
Toice of the Son of God, and come forth ; " that 
they shall all appear before the judgment-seat, 
give account of the deeds done in the body, 
receive sentence from the Judge, and the 
wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment ? The Word of God teaches a resurrection 
as truly of the unjust as of the just, followed 
by the most solemn transactions. Mr. Hudson 
teaches an abortive attempt at a resurrection, 
or rather an abortive effort of the wicked to 
put on incorruption, — a process which seems 
itself to require a further elucidation. 2. What 
solution does this scheme offer to his own ques- 
tion, ''Why disturb their slumbers at all?" For 
let it be remembered the Scripturea represent 
this resurrection, not as a natural process, but 
as a grand miracle of the Son of God. To 
what end this transcendent miracle, this vast 
and inconceivably wonderful and solemn prepa- 
ration ? The Scriptures answer, that it is the 
fitting introduction to a still more solemn series 
of transactions, and a destiny commensurate. 
Mr. Hudson cannot answer ms own question ; 
he simply evades it by depreciating and sub- 
stantially denying the fact. 

The whole Scnpture doctrine of the resur- 
rection, therefore, instead of lending any sup- 
port, furnishes a most momentous objection to 
the scheme of annihilation. 

EquiJly ineffectual is the appeal to the 

Ehrase, " the second death." The term might 
ave been considered in connection with other 
phrases denoting the destiny of the wicked. 
" The second death is to be taken," says Mr. 

^ Debt and Grace, pp. 264, 265. 



Hudson, "in the literal sense." By the 
" literal ** sense, he chooses to mean extinction. 
And it deserves special attention, that, in his 
quotations on this subject here and throughout 
his volume, wherever the words "death," 
" destruction," " exclusion from life," and kin- 
dred terms occur, we have this perpetual juggle 
on the "literal" sense of terms, which are 
often quoted from other writers as though 
denoting in those writers non-existence, but 
without foundation. A great mass of quotation 
throughout these books is irrelevant and worth- 
less, by reason of this pertinacious perversion. 
Thus we are told, for example, that the Jews 
understood the phrase " second death " to mean 
"exclusion from life."^ But did they mean by 
" life " bare existence ? No. In the same way, 
the commentator Hammond is quoted in the 
use of the term "destruction," as though he 
thereby advoQated the doctrine of annihilation. 
The persistency of this mode of reasoning 
strikes us as one of the most thoroughly sophis- 
tical procedures in the two volumes of Mr. Hud- 
son ; and it extends through them. 

The phrase "second death " occurs but four 
times in the Bible ; all these instances being in 
the Apocalypse, in one of which its meaning is 
eimlained. The course of Mr. Hudson on this 
subject is quite peculiar. 1. He resorts to 
Jewish Rabbins to explain a New Testament 
phrase. 2. Of these twelve or thirteen quo- 
tations from " earl^ Jewish books," five, being 
from the Jerusalem Targum, date as low as the 
seventh century, and others at somewhat un- 
certain periods. 3. The quotations show no 
settied usage among the Kabbins ; in one in- 
stance, the phrase being applied to the despair 
of Rachel at being chUdless (Gen. xxx. 1), in 
another, to the punishment threatened in Exod. 
xix. 12 : " Whosoever toucheth the mountain 
shall surely be put to death." 4. Not one of 
the quotations seems clearly to sustain the 
meaning of annihilation, even in the Rabbins. 
Some of them are blind, others turn simply on 
the meaning of these very terms " life ' and 
" death," which terms, for aught that appears, 
are used in the Biblical sense.' 

^ Debt and Grace, p. 178. 

' The quotationB are as follows : " Let Beaben live 
in eternal life, and not die the second death.** " This 
haUi been decreed by the Lord : That this sin shall not 
be forgiven tiiem till they die the second death." Every 
idolater who says that there is another God besides me £ 
will slay with the second death, from which no man can 
come to life again." " Behold, this is written before me : 
I will not give them long life, untU I have taken ven- 
geance for their sins ; and I wiU give their gloiy to the 
second death." " Every thief, or robber of his neigh- 
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The appeal to the Rabhins to determine the 
meaning of a New Testament term^ which is 
explained in the same book in which it occurs, 
is as unjustifiable as it is inefiectuaL The four 
instances in which the phrase occurs are Rev. 
ii. 11 * XX. 6, 14; xxi. 8. In the last-men- 
tioned passage it is explained. After declaring 
that " ne that overcometh shall inherit aU 
things ; and I will be his God, and he shall be 
my son/' the sacred writer proceeds : " But the 
fearful^ and unbelieving, and the abominable, 
4Uid murderers, and whoremongers, and sor- 
cerers, and idolaters, and all li^^, shall have 
their part in the lake which bumeth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death«" 

The second death, then, consists in havina 
their portion in the lake which bumeth witn 
fire and brimstone. But this is not a process 
of extinction, but of continuous and endless 
suffering ; for this lake of fire and brimstone 
is the same into which, according to the pre- 
vious chapter, the devil shall be cast, and 
^' shall \^ tormented day and night for enetT 
So, also, in the chapter following, this same 
class of persons are spoken of as being in ex- 
istence, out excluded firom the joys of the New 
Jerusalem : " Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to 
the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the citv ; for without are dogs, and 
sorcerers, and whoremongers, and muraerers, 
and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and maketh 
^ lie '* TBev. xxii. 14). 
^ The foregoing passage designates most dis- 
tinctly the nature of the " second death," as 
no extinction, but endless suffering, being ''tor- 
mented day and night for ever. One other 
^ussage only seems to describe its nature, viz., 
Kev. XX. 14, 15. No doubt the whole paas^e 
in which it occurs is attended with some dim- 
culties of interpretation, and is still the subject 
of controversy. On this account, it is less 
suitable for ascertaining the meaning of the 
phrase than the clear passage already cited, 
otill, as it has been made the ground of ob- 

i'ection to the view now taken, it deserves a 
>rief examination. In this chapter and the 

bour'B goods, shaU fall by his iniquities, th«t he may die 
the second death." " We learn from this place (Num. 
xiy. 37) that they died the second death." '* Because he 
[Cain] was doubly guilty, he was slain with a two>fold 
death — the latter far more severe than the former." 
''They riiall die the second death, and shaU not live in 
the world to come, saith the Lord." " They shall die the 
second death, so as not to enter into the world to come." 
Some of these passages seem very clearly not to signify 
•nnihilation. Two or three of them may, or they may 
Bot. It is as difficult as it is unimportant to determine 
what they do signify. 



preceding is set forth the victorious progresn 
of Him who is called the Word of God, and 
the overthrow of His enemies. First, the beast 
and the &lse prophet are overthrown, and 
cast into the " lake of fire burning with brim- 
stone." Afterwards, Satan, having been suffered 
at large for a time, is " cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone where the beast and the 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day 
and mght for ever and ever." Then follows the 
judgment-scene, the white throne, the books 
opened, all the dead summoned before Ood, 
" death and hell [hades] delivering up the dead 
which were in them ; and they "were judged, 
every man according to their works, ^d death 
and hell [hades] were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death, the lake of fire-^ And 
whosoever was not found written in the book 
of life was cast into the lake of fire." Here it 
is objected that the casting of death and hades 
into the lake of fire must be, so it is affirmed, 
their annihilation ; and consequently the cast- 
ing of the wicked into the lake must be the 
annihilation of the wicked. To this we reply, 
1. Satan (verse 10) is cast into the lake, not to 
be annihilated, but for ever tormented— a satis- 
fjEu^tory refutation. The same thing is indicated 
in regard to the beast and the &lse prophet, 
when it said they were ''cast alive mto the 
laka"^ With this, also, is connected the state- 
ment in chap. xiv. 10, 11, that the worshippers 
of the beast " shall drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixture into the cup of His indignation ; shall 
be tormented with fire and brimstone in the 
presence of the holy angels, and in the presence 
of the Lamb : the smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever, and they have 
no rest day nor nisht." 2. The one point of 
the representation Uiroughout is the victory of 
Christ over all his foes, and the overthrow of 
their power. The beast and false prophet — 
representatives of living beings — ^are overcome 
and punished, and their ascendancy overthrown. 
Sataii, a personality, is overcome and punished, 
and his power broken. All human foes are 
overcome, and cast into the same place of 
punishment with Satan. And, to set forth the 
absolute completeness of the victory, death and 
Iiades, which in the New Testament are repre- 
sented as foes of the redeemed and of the 
Redeemer's kingdom, are here personified ; and 
they, too, are punished like the rest, and their 
power overthrown. For this representation of 

^ This last clause, omitted in the receiyed text, is 
found in the three oldest manuscripts, and admitted by 
1 the latest scholars and editoxs. 
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hostility see 1 Cor. xv. 26 : " The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death." Verse 55 : 
** death, where is thy sting ? grave [hades] 
where is thy victory ? " Matt. xvi. 18 : \* Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell [hades] shall not 
prevail against it/'^ The representation is not 
of extinction, but of overthrow and punishment. 
If it be said that the overthrow of death and 
hades is their extinction, that is an incidental 
fact, if fact it be, and ctows out of the circum- 
stance that they are both personified abstrac- 
tions, and not living beings. The living beings, 
or representatives of living beings, as appears 
from the passage under discussion, continue in 
existence and m suffering. Mr. Hudson, how- 
ever, remarks of the phrase, "shall be tormented 
day and night for ever," " We think the 
language describes their utter and irrevocable 
destruction [annihilation] in a dramatic form." ' 
On which ail that need oe said is, that a more 
utter perversion of language, perhaps, cannot 
be found, unless it be in the advocates of this 
system and of universal salvation. 3. The ex- 
tmction of death and h€uies, if we should grant 
that consequence, has no bearing upon the 
Question of endless punishment. The " second 
death" remains, from which no deliverance 
comes. The " death and hades " here spoken 
of are simply the personification of physical 
death. This is overcome, being reckoned as 
one of the enemies of Christ's redeemed ; just 
as, in 1 Cor. xv. 26, we are told, " The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death " (com- 
pare verses 54-57).' This is the whole aim of 
the present Dassage, to set forth the overthrow of 
thanatos and hades — ^physical death — as hostile 
to Christ and His subjects. AU death is not 
abolished, when the first death and the grave 
are overthrown, and cast into the lake of fire. 
There is another death remaining, which consists 
in being " tormented day and night for ever and 
ever." *' This is the second death, thelake of fire." 
Into that are cast all the foes of Christ and His 
subjects,— the beast, the false prophet, the devil, 
all the wicked, and death itself, the attendant of 
sin and long the terror of the righteous. Accord- 
ingly, in the next chapter (xxi. 4) we read, 
" There shall be no more death " to the people 
of God, while (verse 8) the unbelieving shall reap 
"the second death," having their portion in the 
lake that bumeth with fire and brimstone. 

^ Even in Matt zi. 28, Luke xvi. 23, Rev. i 18, 
sx. 13, if the idea of a direct hcwtility is not implied, that 
of opposition or antithesis to heaven and the kingdom of 
Chnst always remain. 

' Debt and Grace, p. 215. 

* So Alford, DUsterdieck, BrUckner. 



Chapteb VI. 

THE RATIONAL ABOUMENT EXAMINED. 

A CHIEF reliance of the advocates of anni- 
hilation is on the rational argument. 
Mr. Hastings declares that "the doctrine of 
eternal anguish and torture of the lost is in 
itself so utterly opposed to our natural concep- 
tions of Grod as revealed in the Bible, that it 
staggers the faith of the most devout; how thee 
can it be received by the unbelieving ? In the 
language of Bishop Newton, ' Imagine it you 
may, but you can never seriously believe it/ 
Hence many minds reject revelatiou entirely^ 
because it teaches, as they suppose, a doctrine 
so utterly repugnant to common sense and 
divine goodness. In the midst of other re- 
marks to the same purport, namely, the entire 
incredibleness of the doctrine, he proceeds : 
" We say, first decide from the Bible whether 
the doctrine of eternal torment be true, and 
then, if we find no such thing is there taught, 
reject and oppose it as the most terrific was^ 
phemy, the most audacious and unmitigated 
libel ever uttered against a 6o«l of love." ^ The 
reader can judge how much meaning there is in 
the faint exhortation to examine the Scriptures, 
coming from one who so peremptorily declares 
the impNOssibility of believmg the doctrine. 

Evil, it is affirmed, must be temporary, because 
(1) it is not needful to God's universe in any 
mode, and (2) because it is in its own nature 
frail. 

As to the first point, sin is not indeed neces- 
sary, nor is it the necessary means of the 
greatest good. But no man who believes that 
od has made the best system can deny that 
the power freely to commit sin was indispensable 
to the best system of moral agency. And, 
though not necessary in itself, sin is a fact ; 
and having become a fact, and a universal one, 
some better reason than this must be given to 
show why, having once entered ths system, it 
may not continue for ever. Though not neces- 
sary, it came ; much more, it may remain. 

As to the frailty of evil, Mr. Hudson lias 
devoted to this point some pages, of which the 
chief allegations are, that sin is a derangement 
and disease of man's fttculties ; that its pains 
are marks of decay and heralds of death ; and 
finally, that sin, " has no substance, is not an 
entity, is the antithesis of being." The first 
two of these statements are much the same with 
certain teachings of the Bible, which, however, 
the writer does not choose to find there. But 

> Pauline Theology, pp. 76, 78. Except in the las4 
sentenoe, the italics are hia. 
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when it is affirmed that its pains are signs of 
decay and " heralds of death/' in the sense of 
coming non-existence, the statement has no 
foundation. All high emotions exhaust the 
bodily powers ; but the pains of sin no more 
reduce the existence of the soul than do the 
joys of holiness. Indeed, the vast depths of 
its being and inextinguishable vitality are 
oftenest exhibited in the anguish of its sins. 
And for the " nothingness " of evil, its being 
** no substance," and the like, men may amuse 
themselves with such phraseology as long as 
they please. It is nothing at laAt but word- 
play. Whether sin be " an entity " or not, it is 
one of the most universal, ineradicable, and 
appaling ybc^ in the history of the human 
race. For six thousand years it lias been 
exhibiting a terrific power. Its " frailty " of 
nature remains to be proved. 

But what is there in the nature of God to 
indicate that all evil shall be banished from 
His universe? It mav be alleged that His 
power, benevolence, and wisdom are guarantees 
of such a result 

But the first two considerations are of them- 
selves entirely inadequate. We will grant that 
He has the perfect power to expel all evil by 
the extinction either of its perpetrators or of 
their evil propensities. But the use that He 
will make of that power depends entirely on 
other attributes. 

We will concede that His benevolence will 
seek and secure the highest good of His 
universe. But how is that end to be accom- 
plished ? The whole question hinges at last on 
this other : Is the wisdom of God a perfect 
guarantee to us that He will secure the highest 
good of His universe by bringing all sin to an 
end? And this, again, is but the same as 
asking. Do we ourselves so certainly know the 
whole method in which Infinite Wisdom would 
govern a universe, that we can pronounce with 
confidence on the mode in which it will deal 
with sin ? in other words (for it comes to that). 
Are we ourselves possessed of infinite wisdom — 
the ¥asdom of God ? If not, then we cannot 
affirm that Infinite Wisdom requires the banish- 
ment of sin and sinners from Uis universe. 

But we are not left to a negative result, 
though tliat alone annihilates Uie objection 
with which we are dealing. We have positive 
and unmistakable evidence on the question, 
whether the wisdom or any other of the per- 
fections of God necessarily, or even certainly, 
excludes sin from this universe of which He is 
sovereign. It is the evidence of fact. Tlie 
perfections of God did not prevent sin from 



entering the world, nor have they prevented 
ite remaining age after age during the whole 
history of the human race thus far, for at least 
six thousand years. ^ Now, whatever force there 
might seem to be in the argument that the 
wisdom of God requires Him finally to drive 
out sin from His universe, it might be urged 
with tenfold force that He never would suffer 
it to enter a universe where all was holiness 
and harmony, and that He never would suffer 
it to remain in that universe for an hour. 
Facts, show, then, that the argument is abso- 
lutely worthless. And it is not easy suitably 
to characterise the hardihood of an argument 
which boldly affirms God's perfections to be 
incompatible with the existence of that which 
He has permitted to continue from the beginning 
of the world until now. 

But |)erhaps it is said, the eternal continuance 
of evil is a very different thing, from its toler- 
ance in this world. How different ? Not in 
principle, certainly, but only in degree. It is 
only more of the very same thing. If there is 
nothing incompatible with God's perfections in 
its existence to-day and the past six thousand 
years, how is there to-morrow, or any other 
day, or six thousand years, or through all 
eternity? It is only repeating precisely the 
same process one day at a time ; and the pro 
cess goes on for ever. 

The statement of Archbishop Whately on 
this point is clear and unanswerable : '* The 
existence of any evil at all in the creation is a 
mystery we cannot explain. It is a^ difficulty 
which may perhaps be cleared up to us in a future 
state ; but the Scriptures give us no revelation 
concerning it. And those who set at defiance 
the plain and obvious sense of Scripture, by 
contending (as some do) for the final admission 
to eternal happiness of all men, in order (as 
they themselves profess) to get over the difficulty 
by this means, and to reconcile the existence 
of evil with the benevolence of God, do not, 
in fact, after all, when they have put the most 
forced interpretetion on the words of the sacred 
writers, advance one single step towards their 
point. For the main difficulty is not the 
amount of the evil that exists, but the existence 
of any at aU. Any, even the smallest, portion 
of evil is quite unaccounteble, supposing that 
the same amount of good could be attained 
without that evil ; and why it is not so attein- 
able is more than we are able to explain. And 
if there be some reason we cannot understend 
why a small amount of evil is unavoidable, 
there may be, for aught* we know, the same 
reason for a greater amount. I will undertake 
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to explain to any one the final condemnation 
of the wicked, if he will explain to me the 
existence of the wicked, if he will explain why 
God does not cause all those to die in the cradle 
of whom He foresees that, when they grow up, 
they will lead a sinful life. The thing cannot he 
explained. ... All we can say is, that, 
for some unknown cause, evil is unavoidable. 
Now, it is a manifest absurdity to attempt to 
explain and limit the operations of an unknown 
cause. 

" It would indeed be very consolatory to be 
able to make out, on sufficient grounds, that 
the total amount of suffering, past, present, 
and Aiture, in the universe is far less tnan we 
had imagined. But even if we could satisfy 
ourselves of this, — if we could discover that 
not a hundredth part of the evil that we believe 
to exist really does exist, still, as I have said, 
the diminution of the evil itself would not at 
all diminish the difficulty, I may say the im- 
possibility, of explaining how it came to pass, 
that, in the work of a benevolent Creator, tnere 
should be any evil at alL 

"Unthinking people, however, are apt to 
fancy that a difficulty is itself diminished if the 
thing is diminished about which the difficultv 
arises. For instance, it is admitted, as is well 
known, to be impossible for man to annihilate 
any portion of material substance. We can 
destroy its form, as by tearing this book into 
shreds ; or we can divide it into particles in- 
visible to our eyes, as by burning it, so as to 
disperse part of it into vapour and smoke, and 
scatter awa^ the ashes that remain: but we 
cannot annihilate, that is, cause to exist no 
longer, the material substance. And, as im- 
possibility does not admit of different degrees, 
it is equally impossible to annihilate the 
smallest as the largest quantity of matter. 
And vet, perhaps, some peopfe, if they were 
told that some chemist haa succeeded in anni- 
hilating a few grains of sand, though they might 
not absolutely believe the report, yet would not 
be so much startled at the extravagance of it, 
as if it had been said that he had annihilated 
some huge mountain. Again : it is thought by 
most to be impossible (at least, they would have 
great difficulty in admitting it) to convert, as 
some ancient chemists attempted to do, the 
baser metals into gold ; and I suppose most 
persons, if they were told of some one having 
changed several tons of lead into gold, would at 
once reject the account as an idle tale; but if 
they were told that it was only a few grains, 
some, I imagine, would feel less confidence in 
the falsity of the report. And yet, if the 



difficulty is to conceive how lead can become^ 
gold, that difficulty is not at all lessened by^ 
lessening the quantity of the metal. 

"And so it is with some unthinking persons 
in respect of the present subject. If they can 
devise some theory which will explain away 
great part of the supposed amount of evil in 
the universe, they hastily conclude that they 
have explained away some part, at least, of the 
difficulty presented by the existence of evil. 
Our distress and alarm, indeed, would be 
diminished by a diminution of the evil that 
exists; but the difficulty would remain pre- 
cisely the same. And of this, as I have said, 
no explanation can be framed bv human reason, 
or is to be found in Scripture.^ 

And so there is no difficulty encountered in 
the doctrine of the continuance of sin and 
suffering in eternity, which is not already 
encountered in the /act of its existence in 
and through all time. And the argument 
which brea^ down before these present facts- 
is good for nothing as a basis of future pre- 
dictions. 

But perhaps it may still be argued, there are 
special reasons why evil is admitted and tole- 
rated in this present world, — disciplinary uses 
to the sinner himself, salutaiy impressions and 
influences on the universe, or exhioitions of the 
character of God, or rounds unknown to us ; 
but these reasons wiU cease with the present 
life. We answer, that, in the fijrst place, this 
reply concedes the main point, and admits that 
the permission of sin and miaery for sufficient 
reasons is perfectly compatible with God's per- 
fections, and therefore just, so long as valid 
reasons exist. If those good reasons always 
exist, then evil may be permitted for ever. The 
question then changes to this : Can any man 
prove that God, who has seen good reasons for 
suffering the introduction of sin, and its exist- 
ence for many thousand years already, with 
every prospect of its continuance for a still 
longer period, can have no good reason whatever 
for suffering its continuance in the world to 
come? And this question involves two in- 
quiries : First, Does any man know the reasons, 
all the reasons, yrhy God permitted sin to enter 
and occupv this universe at all? Second, Does 
he know that those reasons will all cease here- 
after? He is a bold man who ventures to 
answer thefirst of these questions in the affirma- 
tive : for he claims to have fathomed the whole 
mind of God. And bolder yet, if possible, is 
the man who ventures to affirm tne second, 
whilq he cannot affirm the first ; who dares to 

^ Wliatel/s Future State, p. 176. 
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assert that the methods of God must certainly 
change, while yet he does not know on what 
they are founded. 

It is therefore entirely unnecessary to follow 
out in detail the argument^ in whatsoever form 
presented, which endeavours, by its theory of 
God, or its "theodicy," as the phrase is, to 
prove that sin must come to an end. It has a 
fatal lack of fact for its basis. 

And not only so, it is sadly in conflict with 
all the facts wnich seem related to the case. 
The history of the human race, and the angelic 
race, thus far, has a very unfortunate bearing 
on it Had God never sufiered moral evil to 
break in on His universe, very likely we should 
have thought that His perfeistions constituted 
an incontrovertible argument that He never 
would suffer it. Had He even on the first 
irruption of sin instantly hurled it out, by 
whatsoever method, annihilation or restoration; 
we might stiU have had some confidence in this 
argument against its permanence. Had He 
blotted out the sinning race, and started another, 
pure and spotless; nad He manifested some 
ffi^cial haste to bring the sinful race to an end; 
<ud He continue in existence only those fallen 
beings who were on probation, or those only 
whose probation would surely bring them to 
repentance, and cut off at once all those 
who, he knew, would never repent, — ^we might 
stiU allow some weight to the argument. 
Or could some man show very clearly and 
certainly some ^eat end to be accomplished 
by permitting sin for many thousand years, 
which must wholly cease at some particular 
time; or some valid reason for continu- 
ing one finally impenitent sinner for a long 
term of years, and for repeating the process 
millions on millions of times, which reason 
cannot possibly exist except in their particular 
circumsUinces, — ^the reasonmg would have some 
force. But, unfortunately, every one of these 
particulars is against the argument. God did 
not exclude nor banish sin. He did not narrow 
it down to the least possible time, nor the 
fewest possible individuals. He has not exter- 
minatea the sinning race, but has suffered 
it to drag on its protracted and sinful 
career. He has continued in 'existence for an 
unknown length of time a race of sinful beings 
to whom we nave no knowledge that any^offer 
of recovery was ever made. He prolongs on 
earth the uves of multitudes of sinners who do 
not repent, and who, He knew beforehand, 
would not repent. Thousands and millions of 
these sinners He suffers thus to prolong their 
lives on earth, not only to no purpose so &r 



as their own final welfare is concerned, but, a9 
far as we can see, to no purpose as a warning to 
other sinners, yea, rather to introduce other 
sinners into the world, and to be the means of 
keeping countless thousands away from God. 
Such are the facts, ^ihey prove that the per- 
mission of sin and suffering is perfectly consis- 
tent with the perfections of God ; that the 
reasons for their continuance do not necessarily 
contemplate the recovery, or even the proba- 
tion, of the sinner ; and that those reasons are 
wholly beyond our complete apprehension. The 
aspect of the case, firom the facts which lid 
before us, affords no objection whatever to thd 
eternal continuance of evil. On the other 
hand, it shows that if God see adequate 
reasons He may properly continue this state of 
things for ever ; and in our entire inability to 
fathom the reasons for its present and past 
existence, holds out, of itself, a very strong 
presumption that He may deem it wise to 
suffer the continuance of evil in the future 
world. No man can allege a ground for the 
final extinction of all sin that did not exist, 
still more strongly for its original exclusion. 
No man can give a reason for the annihilation 
of the sinner at the end of fourscore years, 
which did not exist a fortiori for his non-crea- 
tion, or for his extinction at the first transgres* 
sion. No reason can be given why evil should 
be exterminated when prol^ition has ceased, 
which would not bar its permission where no 
probation was offered, or where probation was 
Known to be fimitless. 

There is still one other shape in which the 
opposing argument may be advanced. Thus : 
The protracted existence of sin and suffering 
is compatible with God's perfections, only 
because of His coining final and perfect triumph 
over it. We answer, First, This fuUy conceaes 
the main principle at issue, namely, that the 
permission of sin for a good reason is perfectly 
defensible, while somewhat presumptuously as- 
serting that there can be but one good reason. 
Secondly, the reason assigned overthrows the 
position which it endeavours to sustain ; for if 
it be, as the argument admits and assumes, 
more honourable to God, and more truly a 
triumph, to show His mighty ascendency in the 
universe, after the protracted admission of sin 
and suffering, than by its utter exclusion, 
then, on the same principle, a fortiori, it is 
a still grander triumph in him to show that 
ascendency and glory over the eternal opposition 
of sin. 

Considered thus in whatsoever light, the 
argument drawn from the perfections of God 
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against the future existence of evil is, in view 
of the plain facts of this universe, entirely fal- 
lacious, and hardly even specious. 

It is quite customary with the advocates of 
annihilation (as well as the teachers of univer- 
sal salvation) to garnish their argument with 
extracts from a letter of Bev. John Foster, in 
which, while admitting that '* the language of 
Scripture is formidably strong " in support of 
the doctrine of eternal punisiiment, he descants 
dismally but powerfully upon the terrible aspect 
of the case. The point of the whole is con- 
tained in the following paragraph : " Under the 
light (or the darkness) of this doctrine, how 
inconceivably mysterious and awful is the 
whole economy of this human world ! The im- 
mensely greater number of the race hitherto, 
through all ages and regions, passing a short 
life, under no illuminating, transforming in- 
fluence of their Creator (ninety-nine in a 
hundred of them, perhaps, having never even 
received any authenticated message from 
Heaven), passing off the world in a state unfit 
for a spintual, happy, and heavenly kingdom 
elsewhere, — ^and all destined to everlt^ting 
misery. The thoughtful spirit has a question 
silently suggested to it of a far more emphatic 
import than that of him who exclaimed ' Hast 
thou made all men in vain ? ' " 

But Mr. Foster best answers himself by 
another picture, equally lugubrious and direful, 
which he has drawn of the aspect of things in 



this world hitherto, and irrespective of any 
future state. He writes to Mr. Harris in the 
following strain : " I hope, indeed may assume, 
that you are a man of cheerful temperament ; 
but are you not sometimes invaded by the 
darkest visions and reflections, while casting 
your view over the scene of human existence 
from the beginning to this hour? To me it 
appears a most mysterious and awful economy, 
overspread by a areadful and lurid shade. I 
pray for piety to maintain a humble submission 
of thougut and feeling to the wise and righteous 
Disposer of all existence. But to see a nature, 
created in purity, ruined at the very origin, etc., 
the grand remedial visitation, Christianity, 
labouring in a difficult progress; soon per- 
verted; at the present hour Known and even 
nominally acknowledged by very greatly the 
minority of the race ; its progress distanced by 
the increase of the population ; thousands every 
day passing out of the world in no state of 
fitness for a pure and happy state elsewhere — 
oh, it is a most confounding and appalling 
contemplation !" 

Thus the condition and history of things in 
the present world are described by Mr. Foster 
in the same mode in which he paints the retri- 
butions of the future world ; and, by his own 
showing, it appears that the same kind of 
impeachment against God's character may be 
drawn from the one as from the other. The 
objection is therefore null. 
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Chapteb I. 



BELIEF OF A FUTURE EXIOTENCB AMONG THE 

EARLIER JEWS. 

WHEN we would weigh the teachings of 
Christ and His apostles on the subject 
of punishment, it is important to know wliat 
views prevailed among their immediate hearers. 
Those inspired teachers knew how their words 
could not fail to be understood, and spoke 
accordingly. And it may be well to consider, 
not only what was the then existing view, but 
what had been the early education, of that 
people. 

Now it can be conclusively shown that the 
belief of another state of existence was familiar 
to that people from ancient times. 

1. It is incredible, not to say impossible, that 
the Israelites should have lived m Egypt for 
many generations, without being thoroughly 



conversant with the belief of a future state. 
The doctrine of tlie continued existence of 
the soul after death, and in a state of reward 
or of suffering, was one of the most promi- 
nent religious belie& of the Egyptians. All 
attempts to cast doubt or confusion on this 
prime fact of the Egyptian religion is idle, if 
not dishonest. 

Now, the Israelitish people resided in Egypt 
many generations in the midst of such views 
publicly held and conspicuously promulgated. 
To suppose them ignorant of a future state at 
the exodus is preposterous. The unquestionable 
records of the Egyptian monuments now for 
ever refute the alleged incredibility of finding 
the knowledge of a future state in the Hebrew 
documents. They make it incredible that it 
should not be there, — ^incredible that the long 
series of inspired men, from Moses to Malaclii, 
should have been so far below Egyptian priests 
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and kings as never to have alluded to a great 
tnith which had been published to the empire 
long before the days of Moses. 

2. The Hebrew view of the nature of the 
soul was such as^ to lay a natural foundation 
for a belief in its continued existence after 
death. The human being is speci^j dis- 
tinguished from the animal world in his 
creation; and the soul is specially distin- 
guished from the body, and allied to God, its 
creator. 

This view of the human soul, though not 
drawn out in metaphysical statements and de- 
finitions, lies upon ^ the face of Ihe sacred 
volume from the beginning. The first chapter 
of Genesis sets fortn the distinction between 
man and the animals, and his special alliance 
to God. ^ The Creator proposes to '' make man 
in our image, after our likeness ; " and' it is 
solemnly recorded, ''So God created man in 
His own image." The Hebrew reader could 
not understand this as referring to anything 
connected with the body ; for he was taught 
(Exod. XX. 4) that God could not be imaged 
forth in a body. The spirit alone could be 
made after the likeness of the spirit of God. 
The thought is confirmed in the foUowing 
chapter, where man's special relation to God in 
his nature is indicatea in the fuller narrative 
of his creation. God " formed man of the dust 
of the ^ound ; " and as a distinct and dis- 
tinguishing act, we are told. He ''breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living souL" Thus the tenant of the human 
body was fix>m the special inbreathing of GkxL 
** Two elements are united in man — an earthly 
and a divine ; which latter no other creature 
shares with him."* 

The same high view of human nature is 
assumed throughout the older Scriptures, some- 
times mih apparent allusion to this account of 
man's nature and ori^n. (Gen. ii., iii ; ix. 6 ; 
Ps. viii. 5 ; Job xxxii. 8 : Zech. xii 1 : Eccles. 
111. 21.) 

In this high doctrine of man's nature, and. 
especially of the peculiar orinn and alliance of 
his soul as the very inbreathing of the eternal 
God, was laid the firm basis of the almost in- 
evitable conclusion — the immortally of the 
soul, and its survival of the bod/s dissolution. 
In one striking passage, the conclusion is stated 
with the clearest reference to its foundation. 
The best comment on Gren, ii. 7 is found in 
Eccles. xii. 7, where the diverse destination of 
body and soul at death is distinctly stated, and 
with an allusion to their difiTerent origin and 

^ HengBtenbetg on EoclesiaBtei, p. 121. 



alliance : " Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was; and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it" 

Thus Elijah prayed : " Lord, mv God, let 
this child's soul come into him [within, or in 
the midst of him] again. And the Lord heard 
the voice of Elijah ; and the soul of the child 
came into [the midst of] him again, and he 
revived." (1 Kings xvii. 21, 22.) 

It is not pretended that the Hebrews had 
nice metaphysical notions, or used precise 
phraseology to define this nobler part of human 
nature. It is never so in common life. But it 
is a fact beyond the reach of cavil, that 
throughout the Old Testament there runs the 
underlying and outcropping distinction between 
the earthly, perishable fi^e of man, and that 
higher portion of his being, variously termed 
his heart, soul, or spirit, which brought him 
into alliance and communion with G<^. (Ps. 
ciii. 1 ; Isa. xxvi. 9). Sometimes it is even 
termed the "glory "of his being, and is dis- 
tinguished from the body, which is joined with 
it to make the whole man. (Ps. xvi. 9.) 
Sometimes the soul and body are together put 
for the whole being of the man. (Ps. Ixiii. 1, 5 ; 
Job. xiv. 22.) Sometimes over against the 
frailty of the one portion of his being is 
set the eternal joy of the other in its union 
with God. (Ps. Ixxiii. 26.) Quite often the 
soul, as the nobler part, is put summarily to 
designate the man himself, (rs. iii 2; Ps. xi. 1 ; 
Ps. XXXV. 3.)* 

Through the entire Old Testament runs this 
distinction between the earthly bod^ and the 
higher principle, the animating spirit which 
brings the man into communion andunion with 
the ever-living God, from whom it came ; and 
which clings to him in unshaken hope and 
deathless love. It forms the natural basis for 



^ From this demgnation of the man hy the animatiiig 
and interior portion of his naturs arose a stiU further 
extension of the term to designate a human being in the 
most general terms: "Seventy souls," persons, irres- 
pective of age or sex (Exod. i. 5 ; xvi 16 ; Gen. xlvi 18, 
27, etc.) . With the proper adjective. It even designates a 
dead man, but never a dead animal : '* ShaU come at no 
dead body,*' literary dead toul, t.e. person (Num. vL 6). 
The universal application of a law is indicated by the use 
of the word " soul " for ** person :" (Lev. v. 2). In view 
of this last fact, so manifest, one can i^ypredate the force 
of the f oHowing passage from a tract b v Thomas B. New- 
man, with Ms own capitals : " What dies ? The soul that 
sinneth, it shaU die." The Scripture, of course, means 
simply that the individual, whoever he may be, shall die. 

It is not denied that the particular Hebrew word ** soul" 
[tt^9] which primarily denotes the vitalising principle, 
and' thence an animate being, b frequently applied to all 
living creatures ; e.g., Gen. L 24 ; ii 7, 19, etc—See the 
next noteii 
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the almost inevitable doctrine of the continued 
existence of that exalted portion of our being.^ 

3. Accordingly, an existence beyond this life 
is recognised on the very threshold of the Bible, 
in the translation of Enoch ; and, in the same 
palpable form, is reiterated in the translation 
of Elijah. 

It is not recorded that " Enoch walked with 
God ; and he was not, for God took him" (Gen. 
V. 24). Now, it did not require the explana- 
tion of the writer to the Hebrews (Heb. xi. 5) 
to unfold the meaning of this statement. A 
good man who walked with God while on earth 
— and the fact is twice affirmed — God therefore 
tdkes. Whither ? To annihilation ? To ex- 
tinction of all conscious joy ? Is that the mode 
in which God shows his. love for a good man ? 
The thought is ridiculous. He took him to 
Himself, to heaven ; to be with Him on high 
with whom he walked below. No man could 
miss the meaning.' And tlie sacred writer ex- 
plains (Heb. xi. 5) : ** He was translated, that 
ne should not see death." This narrative, oc- 
curring almost at the beginning of the sacred 
history, is very striking and weighty. It gives 
a key-note to the whole strain of the Scriptures. 
Once again, long afterwards, the eyes of the 
whole nation were directed to that home of the 
holy by the ascension of the grandest of the 
Israelitish prophets to the presence of God. 
Elijah, in the repeated phrase of Scripture, 
*' was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven," 
in a chariot Qt fire (2 Ejngs ii. 1,11). It needed 
not his re-appearance on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration to intimate that, though absent from 
€arth, he was present with God. Malachi foretold 
his return (iv. 5) ; and there is the most ample 
evidence, both in the Gospels and the TaJmud, 
that the whole nation looked for his coming. 

> This podtion, it will be perceived, does sot rest on 
fhe nioe or unyaried usage of a particular term or tenns, 
bat npon the acoompanying utterances, the explanatory 
phrases, and unmistakable drift of whole passages ; not 
upon » few such utterances, but upon a multitude of 
them, oOnstitating the entire strain of such outpourings 
as the Psahns. Meanwhile many specific passages like 
those we h»Te quoted definitely refer this alliance and 
communion with God to the inner portion of our being, 
in distinction from the perishable body. 

It is therefore idle to teU us of certain diverse uses of 
the words " soul," " spirit," " heart " (B7p3, rn"», 37), 

^ to disprove the Hebrew belief ; as idle as to attempt a 
disproof of the modem belief in a soul or spirit, because 
ire use these words so variously at times : e.g., the heart 

' of the subject, the heart of the Andes, heartless ; the 
spirit of a poem or a discussien, the high spirit of a horse, 
proof-spirit, etc. ; eveiy soul on board perished, a soul- 
less wretch. 

' Such was the interpretation, for example, of Eocle- 
aiasticiis zHt. 14; zlix. H; and of Josephus, Antiq. 1, 
8,4. 



4. The patriarchs, who died by natural 
deaths, are described as having fi;one to join 
the company of their ancestors beyond this 
life. 

It will not be forgotten how Christ silenced 
the Sadducees, in their denial of immortality, 
by that phrase from the Old Testament. " I am 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob ;" 
adding, that '' Grod is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living " (Luke xx. 38). The state- 
ment. He would say, made by God long after 
the death of the patriarchs, proved that they 
were not extinct ; for God does not stand in 
such relations to extinct beinga Though dead, 
they live. 

Other nassages very distinctly intimate the 
continuea existence of these patriarchs. We 
refer to those passages where each of them is 
said to be "gathered to his people," or " gathered 
to his fathers" (Gen. xxv. 8; xxxv. 29 ; xlix. 
29 ; Deut. xxxiL 50). 

Now, this phrase does not mean simply to 
die, or to be ouried, or to be buried in a family 
tomb ; for three reasons, the third of which is 
absolutely decisive. (1) Death and burial are 
both mentioned in the same connections, as 
facts distinct from this (Gen. xxv. 8, 9). 
Here the joining his people is mentioned 
as though the sequel of death, and as 
entirely distinct from his burial. Sarah, indeed, 
was the only occupant of the tomb in which he 
was buried. Precisely the same statement is 
made of Isaac (Gen. xxxv. 29). So Jacob 
" charged them, and said unto tnem, I am to 
be gathered unto my people : bury me with my 
fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron 
the Hittite " (Gen. xlix. 29). Here the being 
gathered to his people is the event over which 
he had no control ; out the burial is the sub- 
ject of direction. Moses was conunanded 
(Deut. xxxii. 50) to " die in the mount whither 
thou goest up, and be gathered unto thypeople ; 
as Aaron thy brother died .in Mount Hor» and 
was gatherea unto his people.'' Here, again, 
death and the being gathered to his neople are 
distinguished ; whUe burial in a £Eunuy tomb is 
out of the question, since neither Moses nor 
Aaron was buried with their ancestors. The 

Ehrase in question is almost invariably preceded 
y the additional statement '' died." (2) The 
distinction between burial in one common tomb, 
and *' being. gathered to one's people," is also 
made prominent by the separation of the two 
events by a considerable interval of time. 
Jacob " yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people ' (Gen. xlix. 33) ; but it was 
only after embalming and seventy days of 
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(mourning, and a journey to Canaan, that we 
■are told his sons '' buried Iiim in the cave of 
the field of Machpelah" (Gen. 1. 13). (3) It 
is a decisive fact that the phrase is employed 
•concerning those who were not deposited in the 
tombs of their ancestors : Abraham, Moses, 
Aaron, David, Omri, and Manasseh (1 Kings ii. 
10 ; xvi. 28 ; 2 Kings xxi. 18). 

There is, therefore, conclusive reason for 
understanding the phrase '' gathered to his 
fathere " in its unperverted meaning of joining 
them in the other world. Such is the clear 
^decision of the best modem commentators of 
various schools — ^Baumgarten, Gerlach^ Knobel, 
Delitzsch. 

It is with this thought that David comforts 
himself concerning his dead child (2 Sam. xii. 
23). The patriarch Jacob apparently expressed 
the expectation of joining his lost son Joseph, 
■at the time when he supposed his body to have 
been irrecoverably devoured by wild beasts 
>(Gen. xxxvii. 35). 

To the same purport the record of Elijah's 
miracle. The prophet prayed, " Lord, my 
God, I pray thee let this child's soul come into 
him a^ain ; • • • and the soul of the child came 
into him again, and he revived " (1 Kings xvii. 
21, 22) : an apparent recognition, of the sepa- 
rate existence of the departed soul. 

5. We may not properly omit to mention 
that this view is strongly re-enforced by the 
repeated designation of the whole present life, 
however protracted, as a pilgrimage (Gen. xlvii. 
9 ; Ps. xxxix. 12). The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews certainly puts this construction 
on these utterances ; for ne says that the patri- 
archs '* confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth ; for they that say such 
things declare plainly that they seek a country 
— a better country; that is, an heavenly ' 
(Heb. XL 13, 14, 16). 

6. Another, a|id a decisive indication, amount- 
ing to a positive proof of a belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the departed, is found in 
the practice of mamcal invocations of the dead 
— a practice which, among other species of 
witchcraft, Moses was obliged to prohibit by 
law (Deut. xviii. 10, 11). 

The clear comment on this law, and conclu- 
.sive proof of the strong hold of the belief and 
practice upon the nation, is found in the inter- 
view of Saul with the witch of Endor (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 7-20). 

This prevalent belief in the ability to bring 
up the dead must have rested on «n equally 
))revalent belief that the dead were still in 
4)eing. 



7. But there are found also in the earlier 
times clear indications of the nature of that 
future : allusions to it as a state of retribution. 
It is the scene of joy and recompense to the 
righteous, and of vengeance to the wicked. 
Sometimes these respective future prospects are 
contrasted with each other, sometimes they are 
indicated separately. 

How plainly does the writer of the sixteenth 
Psalm declare his confidence that God, who is 
his trust, will rescue him from the grave, and 
receive liim to eternal joy in His presence ! 
The first part of the Psalm (ver. 1-7) expresses 
his confidence and his delight in God, and the 
intimacy and firmness of his adhesion to Him. 
With God at his right hand (ver. 8), nothing 
shall disturb his tranquillity. Not only shau 
his spirit be glad (ver 9), but his '' flesh also " 
— ^liis body or person — " shall rest in hope " of 
future deliverance. " For Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell {hades, sh£ol\ ; neither wilt Thou 
suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou 
wilt show me the path of life [the way to life, 
to God's presence]. In Thy presence is fulness 
of joy ; o^ Thy right hand, there are pleasures 
for evermore' (ver. 10, 11). Here is the 
plainest hope of a life of pleasure for evermore 
at the right hand of God, after deliverance 
from the grave. The Messianic bearing of the 
Psalm makes no difference in regard to the 
doctrine of a future life, uttered primarily in 
the person of David. 

The seventeenth Psalm contrasts the bright 
future hopes of the Psalmist with the earthly 
transient enjoyments of the men of this world. 
The Psalmist, 'with strong confidence in his 
integrity of purpose (ver. 1-4), appeals to God 
for defence from his deadly foes (ver. 5-9). He 
describes their ^ride and ferocity (ver. 10-12), 
and, in connection with a fresh petition for 
deliverance (ver. 13), he reminds himself of 
the evanescence of their many sensual joys 
(ver. 14). Immediately (ver. 15) he brei^ out 
exulting : " As for me, I will behold Thy 
face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, with Thy likeness." Now, when we 
consider that to which this hope stands con- 
trasted, — ^the portion of the men of the world 
in this life, as well as the Psalmist's own suf- 
ferings, inflicted ^by them in their hostility ; 
and when we look at the phraseology of this 
hope,— the beholding of God's face in righteous- 
ness, the awaking, tne satisfaction with God's 
likeness, — ^it is not easy to dissent from the 
statement of Rosenmiiller, that '* these things 
can hardly be understood otherwise than con- 
cerning the hope which the prophet entertained 
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of a blessed vision of God in the future life, 
when he should have awaked from the sleep of 
death." Indeed, the brilliant but sceptical 
scholar De Wette even maintained that David 
could not be the author of the Psalm, because 

' it clearly expresses the hone of immortality. 

^ Tholuck sa3rs well : " Wonarously enlightened 
bv the Holy Ghost, he [David] speaks with a 
V clearness which seems possible to Christian 
minds onl^, of the glories of heaven, where the 
struggle with sin shall be changed into perfect 
righteousness^ faith into face-to-face vision, 
satiation with the divided goods of this life into 
satiation with the one perfect -good, which 
renders everything besides unnecessary." ' 

Psalm seventy-third describes in full the 
writer's perlexity, distress and danger, as he 
viewed the grand enigma of Providence in the 
sufferings of the godly and the undisturbed 
prosperity of the heaven-defy^ing wicked, and 
the solution of that enigma in which his soul 
found peace in the assurance that the relative 
position of the parties shall be speedily reversed 
at death by the mighty and righteous governor 
of the world. The source of the writer's dis- 
tress was the unbroken prosperity of the 
impious wicked up to the very hour of death ' 
(ver. 4-17), as compared with the daily 
chastisements of the righteous. At the '' end ' 
only does the difference appear. The destruc- 
tion, desolation, and terror of the wicked must 
be even subsequent to their dissolution; for 
there are " no bimds in their death : but their 
strength is firm." The " dream is dispelled in 
a moment." On the other hand, the Psalmist 
is consoled under his daily chastisements with 
the assurance that the God who has hitherto 
held him by the hand wUl guide him by His 
counsel here, and " afterward receive him to 
glory ; " • and that He who, of all objects in 
heaven and earth, is his chief good will be his 
strength and portion when heart and flesh fail ; 
yea, " to eternity." The judicious Alexander 

^ Hengstenbei^ does not receive this exposition ; but 
his objections are singular enough. They are solely that, 
'* according to it, not merely would there be expressed 
here a knowledge of eternal life, more clear and confident 
than we could almost expect to find in a Psalm of David, 
but specially that the Psalmist would declare his entire 
resignation in regard to earthly ttiSngs, which, in that 
case, he wholly abandons to the wicked, and directs aU 
his hope to the heavenly." Therefore he cannot suffer 
him to express so clear a knowledge or so entire a resig- 
nation. 

* To avoid this, Ewald and J. Olshausen find it neces- 
aaiy to change the Hebrew text of verse 4, — oonjecturally. 

* It makes no material difference if we adopt De 
Wette's translation, — ^and "afterward with honour re- 



ceive me. 



well remarks, that the reference to a future 
state in verses 16-19, 24, is ''evident, if 
interpreted in any natural and reasonable 
manner." 

The forty-ninth Psalm, though more obscure 
in method and expression, is a development of 
the same fundamental theme. It is intended 
to vindicate the government of God, and, 
in the words of Alexander, ''to console the 
righteous under the trials arising from the pros- 
perity and enmity of wicked men by shewing 
these to be but temporary, and by the prospect 
of a speedy change in the relative position 
of the parties." In like manner, Tholuck 
describes it as "a didactic psalm concerning 
the uncertain prosperity of the proud and the 
rich, their certain death, the victory of the 
godly, and their final reception with God." 
The writer solemnly calls the attention of the 
whole world to his solution of the great 
problem (verses 1-5). He points to the iniquity 
of his pursuers (not "heels") as they compass 
him about, boasting in their riches, and wnile 
powerless to redeem themselves from death with 
all their wealth Tverses 7-9), jret regardless of 
the common lot uiat awaits alike the wise man 
and the fool (verse 11), and dreaming of per- 
petual prosperity (verse 12). But there comes 
an hour when "the righteous shall have 
dominion [shall triumph] over them," and that 
time is the hour of death. How so ? for the 
Psalmist had already admitted (verse 10) 
the transparent fact, that the righteous, too, 
must die. Wherein, then, is the triumph ? It 
is that "God will redeem my soul from the 

flower of the grove; for He will receive me" 
verse 15) ; while dl the good things of the 
wicked pass away at death : *' Wlien he dicth 
he shall carry nothing away; his glory shall not 
descend after Him, though while he lived he 
blessed his soul " (verses 16, 17). It is precisely 
the case of the rich fool of the New Testament, 
not so fully carried out. And so manifestly is 
this obvious interpretation of the language in- 
dispensable to even a tolerable fulfilment of 
the opening promise of the psalm, that a 
late German (rationalist) commentator (J. 
Olshausen), who denies the reference to the 
future, midces this fatal admission : " Though 
the poet in the introduction proceeds with no 
little self-confidence, yet does his solution of 
the problem which he treats turn out to be very 
unsatisfactory. Surrounded by the baseness of 
enemies, insidious and wholly reliant upon their 
worldly resources, he looks around for consola- 
tion, and without dijB5culty finds it, — sorry 
enough, however, — chiefly in the thought, that 
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•even his luxury cannot rescue the rich man 
from death, and he must leave it all behind ; 
vrhile altogether short-liyed and even trivial 
(heildufig) is the defence and deliverance from 
death which in his conception the righteous may 
hope from God." 

Sorry indeed, if that were all ! The naked 
statement of such an exposition is a sufficient 
refutation. Strange that men should deem it 
needful to put a restraint on the obvious mean- 
ing of language in order to educe such inanity; 
And passing strange that the sweet singer of 
Israel cannot be sufifered to nuJce the least 
allusion to a future world, when even the cat- 
worshipping Egyptian had recorded his convic- 
tions of a judgment to come, a thousand years 
before! 

A very distinct assertion of the future retri- 
bution is found in Eccles. xiL 13, 14 ; "Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thin^, whether it be good, or whether it 
be evil" That the judgment here spoken of is 
a future one, as Hengstenberg well remarks, is 
clear from verse 7 of the same chapter, where 
the writer speaks of the appearance of the spirit, 
. separated from the body, oefore God, to receive 
the recompense for its works. 

Still more distinct, if po^ble, is the utter- 
ance of Dan. xii. 2, 3. This passage is from 
the closing declarations of Daniel's prophecy. 
He who had depicted so fully and repeatedly 
the rise and fall of the great earthly monar- 
chies, and the triumph of the kingdom which 
the God of heaven should set up, and who just 
before the present passage minutely snecifies the 
•conflicts that should rage around tne seat of 
that kingdom, now, in accordance with pro- 
phetic custom, flashes one clear glance down to 
the end and issue of the whme struggle on 
earth. Then the message is to be sealed up 
(verse 4) " to the time of the end ;" and the 
prophet himself is directed (verse 13), " Go thy 
* way till the end be ; for thou shalt rest, and 
shalt stand in thy lot at the end of the days." 
The collocation of the passage thus strongly 
J Justifies the obvious interpretation ; while 9ie 
^ language itself, in its details, will hardly admit 
any other. It has indeed been questioned 
whether the verse next preceding refers to the 
ultimate " time of trouble" at Christ's coming, 
-or to a nearer series of terrific trials in the time 
•«f Antiochus Epiphanes. But Professor Stuart, 
-who takes the tatter view, is perfectly decided 
that the passage in question '* opens the pro- 



spect of the future and final destiny of men, 
the righteous and the wicked, and shows us 
the final result of the Messianic period."^ 

There are some of the passages in the Old 
Testament which more specificaUy refer to the 
future state of rewards and punisnments. ' But 
it would be doing great injustice to the older 
portion of the sacr^ volume were we to inti- 
mate that these comprise the main portion of 
such allusions. The doctrine here distinctly 
stated seems to underlie a multitude of pro- 
mises and threats, as an implication without 
which they are emp^. Such passages as the 
whole thirty-seventh rsalm ; Ps. i. 3-6 ; Prov. x. 
28, 30 ; xi. 7, 19, 21, 23 ; xii. 3, 21, 28 : xiv. 32; 
XV. 24 ; and the like, — consider what they 
amount to, except as they involve such a re- 
ference. .Without it, what does it mean, to say — 
'* As KLflhteauaeas tendeth to life, so he that 
pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death : " 
" In the way of righteousness is life, and in tne 
pathway thereof there is no death ? " Unless 
these threats and promises reach forth into 
another world, all tnese high-sounding words, 
and others like them, mean only this — ^that a 
wicked man shall have a little earlier decease 
than a good man ; a threat not always fulfilled. 

The case seems to us one of remarkable 
strength. We start with the now settled fact, 
in itself of great weight, that the nation among 
whom the Israelites resided four hundred years 
had for many hundred years previous held and 
publicly recorded the doctrine of an existence 
and retribution after death. We find the 
Hebrew doctrine concerning the origin and 
character of the soul laying tne proper basis for 
a belief in its continued existence when the 
body dies. We find the record, in both the 
antediluvian and the Mosaic agest of good men, 
by reason of that goodness, taKcn directly from 
this world to dwell with God. We find this 
whole present life designated as a pilgrimage. 
We find the successive deaths of patriarchs, 
prophets, priests, and kings, even when they 
were laid in unknown or solitary graves, de- 
scribed as being gathered to their faUiers. We 
find the practice of conjuring by pretended 
communication with dead persons, fiftmiliar 
spirits, to have gained such a hold on the 
general belief, that the law of Moses specially 
prohibited the offence; and even the first 
monarch of the nation, in his time of exigency, 

> For a f uUer yiiidication of this view, see Stuart's 
Commentary on Darnel on this paasaffe. 

' Such paBBages have been selected as were easily ap- 
prehensible by ordinary readers. Passages like Job xix. 
25—27 have been intentionally omitteidy because less 
available in a popular discrimon. 
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resorted to the practice. And, finally, we meet 
with not a few passages which of set purpose 
present the doctrine of a judgment and twofold 
retribution after death, so distinctly, that they 
can be set aside only by a denial both of the 
obvious meaning of the language, and the ob- 
vious scope of the argument. 

Chapter IL 

belief of a future existence among the 
jews in the time of christ. 

WHEN our Saviour and His apostles began 
their mission, they addressed them- 
. selves first to the Jewish nation. Their teachings 
were professedly but the fuller development of 
" the law and the prophets." Moreover, their 
utterances on the subject of a future destiny, 
unless specially guarded by them to the con- 
trary, must, of course, be understood in the 
light of the known and acknowledged views of 
the nation. 

Now, even if there were any reasonable 
doubt what were the notions of the earlier Jews 
upon this subject, no such doubt hangs over the 
views that prevailed in the time of Christ. It 
is susceptible of decisive proof that the preva- 
lent belief of the people at that time recognised 
a future state of rewards and punishments. 
This proof is found more full and minute in 
profane writers, as they are called, but briefly 
and conclusively confirmed in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The fullest and most competent secular 
witness is the celebrated historian Josephus. 
He was a native Jew, belonged to the order of 
the priesthood, and not only was a man of 
learning, but had been specially initiated into 
the ways of each of the three sects into which 
the Jewish nation was divided. For a long 
time he governed Galilee, afterwards com- 
manded the Jewish army, and, upon the con- 
quest and destruction of Jerusalem, went with 
Titus to Rome, where he wrote the History 
and Antiquities of his nation. No man could 
be more competent as a witness. 

Now, Josephus informs us in many passages 
that the Jewish people were divided into three 
sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the 
Essenes. Of the Pharisees he informs us f Antiq. 
book xviii., chap, i., sec. 3), "They also be- 
lieved that souls have an immortal vigour in 
them, and that under the earth there will he 

^ rewards or punishments according as they have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life ; and 
the latter ate to be detained in un everlasting 

' prison, but the former shall have power to 



revive and live again ; on account of which? 
doctrines, they are able to persuade the great 
body of the people." Again (Wars of the Jews, 
ii. § 14) : "They [the Pharisees] say that all 
souls are indestructible : that the souls of good 
men alone are removed into other bodies ; but 
that the souls of bad men are subject to eternal 
punishment." * 

Concerning a second of these Jewish sects» 
the Essenes, we are told by Josephus (Antiq. 
xviii. 5), " 'ITiey teach the immortality of souls, 
and esteem that the rewards of righteousness 
are to be earnestly striven for." Again (Wars, 
ii. 8, 11) : "For their doctrine is this : That 
bodies are corruptible, and that the matter 
they are made of is not permanent, but that the 
souls are immortal; and continue for ever ; and 
that they come out of the most subtile air, and 
are united to their bodies as in prisons, into 
which they are drawn by a certain natural en- 
ticement ; but that, when set free from the 
bonds of the flesh, they then, as released from 
a long bondage, rejoice and mount upward. 
And this is like the opinion of the Greeks, that 
good souls have their habitation beyond the 
ocean in a region that is neither oppressed with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat ; 
but that this place is such as is refreshed by 
the gentle breathing of a west wind that is 
perpetually blowing from the ocean : while they 
allot to bad souls a dark and tempestuous den, 
fu 11 of never-ceasing punishments. And, indeed, 
the Greeks seem to me to have followed the 
same notion when they allot the islands of the 
blessed to their brave men, whom they call 
heroes and demigods ; and to the souls of the 
wicked the region of the ungodly in hades, ' 
where their fables relate that certain persons, 
such as Sisyi)hus and Tantalus and Ixion and 
Tityus, are punished; which is built on this 
first supposition, — that souls are immortal. 
And thence are those exhortations to virtue 
and dissuasions from wickedness collected, 
whereby good men are made better in the con- 
duct of their life by the hope they have of 
reward after their death, and whereby the 
vehement inclinations of bad men to vice are 
restrained by the fear and expectation they are 
in, that, although they should lie concealed in 
this life, they should suffer deathless punish- 
ment (d€dvaTov TifMnplav) after their dissolution. 

^ It is commonly understood that the removal " into 
other bodies " (8trictly another body), here ascribed to the 
souls of the righteous, simply designates the new or 
spiritual body. Any question which may be raised oa 
l^is point does not In the slightest degree affect the 
positiveness of Josephus's testimony to Uie doctrine of 
immortality and future eternal rewards andpamshments. 
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These are the divine doctrines of the Essenes 
about the soul, which offer an irresistible at- 
traction to those who have once had a taste 
of their philosophy." The reader will observe 
in this paasage how distinctly the writer re- 
presents the future punishment to consist in 
continual suffering. 

^ His statements are made still more dis- 
tinctly significant b^ the account which he 
gives of Uie remaining sect, the Sadducees : 
" The doctrine of the Sadducees is this : That 
souls die with the bodies" (Antiq., xviii. 1, 
4). Again (War, ii. 8, 14) : " They take away 
tne belief of immortality, and the punishments 
aiid rewards in hadesJ' 

This testimony is explicit. The Pharisees 
and Essenes believe in a state of encUess re- 
wards and suffering after death. The Sad- 
ducees discard that doctrine. It only remains 
to ask which of these sects represent the pre- 
vailing and received belief Josephus himself 
informs us that ''the Sadducees are able to 
persuade none but the rich, and have not the 
populace obsequious to them, but the Pharisees 
nave the multitude on their side" (Antiq., 
xiii. 10, 6) ; that the Pharisees " are able 
greatly to persuade the body of the people " 
(xviii. 1, 3); that the doctrine of the Sad- 
ducees " is received but by a few," who, when 
they become magistrates, "addict themselves 
to the notions of the Pharisees, because the 
multitudes would not otherwise hear them " 
/xviii. 1, 4). 

Fully coincident with this is Josephus's re- 
monstrance with his borarades against suicide 
(War, iii. 8, 5), in which he urges, that " the 
soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of the 
divinity that inhabits our bodies' that " those 
who depart out of this life, according to the 
law of nature, and pay that debt which was 
received from God, when He that lent it is 

Pleased to require it back, enjoy eternal fame, 
'heir houses and their posterity are sure; their 
souls remain pure and propitious to prayer, and 
obtain a most holy place in heaven, from whence, 
in the revolution of ages, they are again sent 
into pure bodies ; while the souLs of those who 
have acted madly against themselves are re- 
ceived by the darkest place in hadesJ* Again 
(War, i, 33, 2): the learned Jews Matthias and 
Judas are represented as rousing a sedition 
against Herod by the consideration that, "it 
was a glorious thing to die for the laws of their 
country ; that for those thus perishing remained 
an immortalitv of soul, and an endless fruition 
of happiness.' And when forty of the rebels 
were brought before Herod, and interrogated 



" how they could be so joyful when they were 
to be put to death," thev replied, "because 
they should enjoy greater happiness after they 
were dead." And once more, at the siege of 
Masada (War, vii. 8, 7), Eleazer the leader of 
the Sicarii urges his men to despatch one 
another rather than tsil into the enemy's hands, 
by a burning appeal to the doctrine of immor- 
tality : " The laws of our country and God 
Himself, have, from ancient times, and as soon 
as we could use our reason, continually taught 
us, and our forefathers have corroborated the> 
same doctrine bv their actions and bv their 
bravery of mind, that it is life whicn is a 
calamity to men, and not death ; for this last 
affords our souls their liberty, and sends them 
by a removal into their own place of purity, 
where they are to be insensible to all sorts of 
misery. For, while souls are tied down to a 
mortal body, they are partakers of its miseries : 
and really, to speak the truth, they are them- 
selves dead [observe his use of the word 
' dead' ] ; for association with what is mortal 
befits not that which is divine." And he goes 
on to a considerable extent, pressing on them 
the hope of a blessed immortality, presenting 
even the example of the Indians " who have 
such a desire for immortality that they cheer- 
fully hasten to their death," and asking, " Are . 
we not therefore ashamed to have lower notions 
than the Indians?" Such appeals even to the 
populace on the ground of reward and punish- 
ment hereafter, however perverted may have 
been the application, are tne best possible proof 
of the universal hold of that doctrine on the 
popular belief. (See Note A, p. 47/ 

Tacitus also writes thus of the Jews : " In- 
fanticide is in every case a crime (necare 
quemquam ex adgnatis flagitium); and the 
souls of those slain in battle or by torture they 
believe to be eternal. Hence a desire for 
offspring, and a contempt of death. Dead 
bodies they bury rather than bum, after the 
custom of the Egyptians ; they bestow the 
same care [as do the Egyptians], and hold the 
same belief, concerning tne state of the dead 
["<fe infemis" the infernal regions, or their 
occupants. — See Freund's or Ajadrew's Lexi- 
cons]. Hist. V. 5. 

Here the Roman historian . testifies to the 
same general facts with Josephus. The des- 
perate valour of the Jews in battle, and their 
invincible endurance of suffering and torture, 
were well known to him, and emphatically 
recorded by him (v. 14). Equally notorious 
was the fact, which he and Josephus alike 
recorded, that this fierce braverif was sustained 
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iff the hopes of a future life, and was stimulated 
by appeals to those hopes. The coincidence is 
striking 

But Tacitus does not leave the subject here. 
He proceeds to speak of their funeral customs 
— ^burying, and not burning, wherein they 
resemble the Egjrptians ; and to this he adds, 
that they bestow the same care as do the 
Egyptians, and hold the same belief concerning 
the state of the dead or the infernal regions. 
What that belief is the reader will find indi* 
cated in a previous chapter of this discussion. 
Its grand feature, as conclusively proved, was, 
that after death the soul enters on a protracted 
state of rewards or punishments. Tacitus thus 
fully confirms the statement of Josephus, that 
the Jews of that day held the doctrine of a 
twofold state of retribution after death ; and 
corroborates even his special and repeated 
declaration, that they were sustained in battle 
and under punishment by appeals to that 
belief. (See Note B,p. 49). 

The Jew Philo was bom at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, a few years before Christ. His own views 
are admitted to be strongly tinged with Plato- 
nism. Still he has left numerous remarks which 
bear on the subject under discussion. His 
testimony is to the same effect : — 

" Perhaps some one will say he [Cainl should 
have been put to death at once. This is a 
human mode of reasoning, fit for one who does 
not consider the great tribunal of all : for men 
look upon death as the extreme limit of all 
punishments; but, in view of the divine 
tribunal, it is scarcely the beginning of them."* 
" The constitution of man [say the Scriptures] 
was compounded of an earthly substance and 
a divine spirit; ... so that, if man is 
mortal as to his visible part, he is immortal 
as to the invisible. Wherefore we may truly 
say that man stands upon the border-line of a 
mortal and immortal nature, participant of 
each as was needful, and that he was made at 
the same time mortal and immortal ; mortal as 
tx) his body, immortal as to his mind."' Death 
is twofold ; one of the man, the other of the 
soul. Death of the man is the separation of 
the soul from the body ; but death of the soul 
is the destruction of virtue and the assumption 
of vice. . • . The one, as it were, conflicts 
with the other ; for the former is a separation 
of things conjoined, of bod v and soul: the latter, 
a conjunction of both ; the inferior, the body, 
gaining the mastery over the superior, the 
soul."' "But, to me and my friends, deatii 
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with the pious would be more acceptable than 
life with the impious ; for those so dying im- 
mortal life receives, but those so living eternal 
death awaits."* The true proselyte "receives 
the most fitting gift of a secure place in heaven, t 
such as one ma]r not describe ; but the repro* 
bate of noble birth is dragged down to the 
lowest depths, being cast into tartarus and deep 
darkness. " " He that is driven forth by God 
suffers eternal (atiSiov) banishment ; for while 
one who is not yet firmly held by vice may, 
upon repentance, return to virtue, the native 
land from which he roved, he who is seized and 
subjugated by ^eat and incurable' disorder 
must to all eternity bear the dire penalties, im- 
mortally degraded to the place of the impious, 
that h% may suffer unmixed and continual 
calamiiy."' These and many other utterances 
leave no doubt of the views which Philo re- 
presents, — the immortality of all souls, and an 
endless retribution of blessedness or suffering. 

Perfectly coincident with these statements, 
and therefore fully corroborating them, are the 
brief allusions to the prevalent Jewish views 
found in the New Test^ent itself. 

In Paul's defence of himself before Felix, he 
most distinctly declares the doctrine of a " re- 
surrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust," to be held by him and his Jewish 
accusers in common fActs xxiv. 15.) 

Other passages, tliough less explicit than 
this concerning the future separate destiny of 
the wicked, yet involve the general doctrine of 
a future existence, and abundantly confirm the 
fuller statements of this -passage and of Jose- 
phus. Thus^ when the Sadducees came to try 
the Saviour with their puzzle concerning the 
resurrection, the question evidently assumes 
that the then common notion of a future life 
included the indiscriminate resurrection of all. 
The question takes for granted that the seven 
bretbjen and the one wife all alike participate, 
as a matter of course, in the resurrection (Luke 
XX. 27-33). 

So likewise in repeated instances in which 
the peculiar views of the Sadducees on this 
subject are spoken of in contrast to those of 
the Pharisees, the difference is never given as 
a difference only of degree, — the one as holding 
that a part only of the race will exist here- 
after, and the other tliat none of them will con- ^ 
tinue, — but as a difference of kind ; the one 
i^rming, the other denying, a whole invisible 
world, a whole future existence. (Acts xxiii. 
6-8; Matt. xxii. 23 ; Mark xii. 18 ; Luke xx.27). 
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How completely does Martha's reply to the 
Saviour (John xi. 24) assume the undoubted 
&ct of a future existence : " I know that He 
Aall rise again in the resurrection at the last 
day." 

The undoubted hold which the doctrine of a 
continuance after death, and of a resurrection, 
had on the whole mass of the Jewish people is 
well exhibited in the opinions entertained by 
the multitude concerning our Saviour. When 
He asked His disciples, " Whom do men say 
that I am ?" they inform Him of three or four 
different opinions (Matt. xvi. 14 ; Mark viii. 
28 ; Luke ix. 19) ; and every one of those 
opinions supposed him to be a deceased person 
re-appearing on earth. Even Herod Antipas, 
the murderer of John, when he heard the fame 
of Jesus, "' said unto his servants, This is John 
the Baptist ; he is risen from the dead ; and 
therefore mighty works do show forth them- 
selves in him " (Matt. xiv. 2). It matters not 
for our present purpose that this future exist- 
ence is mentioned in the form of the resurrec- 
tioD, the completed aspect of the future life. 
Enough that a belief in the continued existence 
of man, of all men, after death, appears clearly 
to have been the general belief of the Jews at 
the time of Christ. And the testimony as 
clearly shows that there was to be a resur- 
rection both of the just and of the unjust, — 
a future existence both of happiness and of 
misery. 

Other testimony might be added, as from 
the first and second books of Maccabees, and 
from the book of Enoch, the last of which is 
4idmitted by such men as Dr. Davidson, and 
Dillmann, the learned editor and translator of 
the book, to be singularly clear on the subject. 
The Christian bishop Hippolytus, of the second 
century, reiterates idl the assertions of Josephus 
eo remarkably, though in different phraseology 
(Liber, ix. 28-30), that he has been supposed 
either to follow Josephus, or the same authority 
from which he drew ; but to avoid collateral 
discussions, we content ourselves with the testi- 
mony we have cited, which is authentic, clear, 
and to the point 

notb a.— the testimony of josephus. 

These reitented teetimoniea, ntteied by » learned Jew 
"whoee life was oontemponury with the epistles of Christ's 
apostles, present an insurmountable diificulty to those 
who incUne to deny the preralenoe of the doctrine 
among the Jews of Christ's day; for, nnfortanately for 
them, the statements cannot be lejected as sporions, or of 
questionable gennineness. Their total meaning cannot 
possibly be mistaken, nor can the perfect competency of 
the witness be called in question. In all these respects 
the testimony b impregnable. 



The only possible resort remaining is to impeach the 
veracity of Josephus. This, accordingly, is attempted bj 
one leading advocate of annihilation. But howf By 
bringing any counter testimony to refute these assertions f 
By showing any inconsistency in his sevenJ statements 
on this subject ! By proving that he is not, in the main, 
a veracious narrator f By showing that, in this par* 
ticular subject^ he had some special temptation to 
fabricate a deUberate falsehood, — ^total, drcumstantial, 
reiterated, and easv of refutation ? None of these things. 

Mr. Hudson endeavours to despatch this troublesome 
witness by accumulating from various writers a few 
general criticisms upon hun, — some of them whoUy irre- 
levant, some of them unfounded, and all of them falling 
short of an impeachment of his testimony on this pointy 
— and then summarily ** dismissing Josephus as an unre* 
liable witness" (Debt and Grace, p. 336). 

Mr. Hudson is not ashamed to quote in his argument 
certain epithets applied by a late female writer (Charlotte 
Elizabeth) to Josephus's personal history, such as 
*' traitor," "apostate," *<gTOveUing sycophant,'* "fulsome 
flatterer," "sordid, craven tool of the pagan foe,** 
although he admits that the language " is p^^ps too 
expressive of indignant feeling," and fails to inform us 
what it has to do with the matter in hand, supposing it 
to be true. 

Among the cited criticisms upon Josephus there are, 
however, two classes of remarks which might seem to 
have force. 

First, it is alleged that he is not always trustworthy. 
" Another writer observes. It must be owned, that, in his 
account of the Scripture times, he has taken a bold 
liberty to add, alter, retrench, and even sometimes con- 
tradict it ; which is a fault for which no other apology 
can be made than that he was of the sect of the Phari- 
sees, and gave too much credit to their trifling traditions.*' 
The same writer shows that the whole account given by 
Josephus of the visit of Alexander to Jerusalem (Antiq., 
xi. 8, 5) is unquestionably fabulous, and is " at a loss to 
determine whether he was himself the author of the 
story, or was imposed upon in taking it as a narrative or 
tradition of some other Jewish writer" (Debt andGraoe^ 
p. 335). A note on the same page mentions another acQOTUit 
of Josephus (War, vi 9), wMch '* is shown to involve 
insuperable difficulties," 

Now, the reader will observe that even this critic does 
not charge Josephus with proved intentional falsehood, 
but admits that his deviations from Scripture history 
were because " he gave too much credit to " Pharisaic 
" traditions," and that, in his account of Alexander, he 
may have been ''imposed upon." It should be added 
that his adhesion to the Scripture narrative in his Anti- 
quities, though the book was written for heathen readers, 
is, for the most part, stngiilariy close ; most of the devia- 
tions being by way of expansion, while others show 
inadvertence, and others indicate tiiat he probably had 
before him a different reading, as is sometimes the case 
in flutters of number.^ But no inadvertence, no differ- 
ence of text, no imposition, no credulity, could mislead 
him in the doctrines of his contemporary sects. 

We may go further than does his critic, and admit that, 
in his topography, he is sometimes inaccurate, as in the 
dimensions of the temple, which he perhaps embellished, 
— writing, as he did, far horn the place, without exaet 
dat% aid prone from national vanity to magnify its 
glory.' Still^ no such motive can be found in the present 
fnftwiiM* ; and if there could, it would hardly cover the 



* In some instances, the snggeation of Josephus 
actually relieves a difficulty. 
' Robinson's Besearches, i. 41 5, 
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case of » deliberate and circunutantial invention of 
alleged facts concerning his own belief and that of the 
whole nation. 

'* Secondly, it is alleged that " his doctrine " is, so to 
speak, ** nn-Jewish *' and " the acconnt given by Josephus 
is in a nomenclature to which the Jews had been 
strangers, which is unknown to the Talmud, but with 
which the Greeks and Orientals were quite familiar." ^ 
This view is backed by several quotations, ' one from 
Pococke, that, in giving the views of the sects he names, 
respecting the other world, he [Josephus] seems to have 
used words better suited to the fashions and the ears of 
the Greeks and Eomans than such as a scholar of the 
Jewish law would understand or deem expressive of his 
meaning ; ** one from Matthaei, that " Josephus was pre- 
eminently inclined to accommodate his accounts to the 
understanding of the Gentiles ; " one from Bretschneider, 
that '' his extant writings woiild be more valuable if he 
had separated their views from the modifications which 
he has seen fit to give them, out of respect to the Grecian 
readers for whom he wrote." Harmer is quoted, w;ho 
speaks of his "solidtude to make his representation *of 
the opinions and practices of that nation, in those wri- 
tings that were designed for the perusal of the unbeliev- 
ing Gentiles, as little exceptionable to them as possible ; " 
and who also says that "some of the learned have 
remarked that he has even expressed himself in such a 
manner as might lead his readers to imagine that the 
Pharisees believed rather a transmigration tha^ a proper 
resurrection." 

These are the statements. On which it may be 
observed — 1 . That no one of the writers quoted questions 
the fundamental veracity of Josephus's statements. They 
simply aver that, in stating his views, he hx» " used words 
suited to the fashions of the Greeks and Romans/' and 
that he was pre-eminently inclined to accommodate ?iis 
accounts to the understanding of the Gentiles :" at most, 
that he has given '* modifications " to his statements out 
of respect to the Gentiles, has made them "as little 
exceptionable to them as possible," or has in one case 
used a perhaps intentional ambiguity. 

2t Inasmuch as both the treatises from which wc have 
quoted were, in the form in which we have them, ex- 
pressly written for and to be imderstood by Gentile 
readers, it was the most obvious dictate of common sense 
to adapt his phraseology to their "fashions" and "under- 
standings;" and, in alluding directly to any supposed 
resemblance to Gentile views, Josephus was doing only 
what is common enough even in Christian writers, and, 
in the very act of making the comparison, he asserts the 
difiference. If in any respect he may be thought to have 
modified the Jewish notions, that softening-down is a 
very different thing from an out-and-out fabrication. 
Even the alleged ambiguity concerning the resurrection 
(if designed) was, at most, a shrinking /rom an outspoken 
statement of belief. If his words could be interpreted 
by some of his readers in harmony with the doctrine of 
transmigration, it is still true that they can be understood 
strictly of a proper resurrection, and that, in any case, 
they positively assert a future retribution ; and it is true 
that his reiterated doctrine is of a twofold retribution, — 
eternal happiness and endless suffering. 

3. The difficulty of invalidating the testimony of Josephus 
is well illustrated by the two remaining specifications. 
" His dissuasion from suicide is quite Platonic : • The 
bodies of all men are corruptible, and are created out of 
corruptible matter ; but the soul is ever immortal, and is 
a portion of the divinity that inhabits our bodies.' " The 
Jast clause contains the alleged Platonic phrase. But if 
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that one mode of statement indicates connivance with 
Platomsm then on equally valid grounds does the Apostle 
Peter's expression (2 Pet. i. 4), " That by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature,** indicate a collusion with 
Brahminism. Such expressions, when occurring singly, 
are too common, and too readily suggested to any mind, 
to attract attention. But Mr. Hudson endeavours ta 
settle the case by one other quotation from Josephus : 
" To the passage already cited, in Which he speaks of the 
soul as a ' portion of the divinity that inhabits our bodies,' 
we may here add the following : ' Those souls,' he says, 
* which are severed from their fleshy bodies in battles by 
the sword, are received by the ether, that purest of 
elements, and joined to that company which are placed 
among the stars : they become good demons and propi- 
tious heroes, and show themselves as such to their 
posterity afterward.'" The reader will appreciate the 
force of this argument, when he learns that the sentiment 
ascribed by Mr. Hudson to Josephus is pari of a speech 
which Josephus ascribes to the heathen emperor Tittu.^ 

4. The declarations of Josephus, as the reader will 
observe, are not found alone in his formal statement of 
doctrine, but they stand also naturally interwoven in the 
details of his narrative, as comprising the motives ad* 
dressed to his countrymen by himself and other Jews to 
nerve them up to courage and to fortitude. The tenora- 
of hell were urged by himself to dissuade his countrsrmen 
from suicide. The joys of heaven were presented by 
Eleazer and Matthias and Judas, to persuade their 
followers to brave deeds ; and the followers of the twe 
last mentioned sustain themselves in the hour of con* 
demnation with the hopes of blessedness after death. 
These accounts are not only intrinsically natural and 
probable, but, as we shall presently see, the presentation 
of such motives to the Jews for such purposes is specially 
corroborated by the Roman historian Tacitus. 

5. The statement of Josephus concerning the general 
difference of views between the Pharisees and Sadducees 
closely corresponds to the declarations of the New Testa- 
ment. Josephus is more full, inasmuch as it was part of 
his purpose to describe those sects ; whereas the sacred 
writer alludes to them only incidentally, and describes 
them only so far as necessary for explanation. The 
accounts are entirely harmonious. 

6. It is proper to add, that, in general, the statements 
of Josephus on this and' other kindred subjects are re- 
ceived by the great mass of historians and antiquarians ; 
and indeed, in connection with the New Testament, they 
constitute a very large part of the material for the hi.story 
of Jewish affairs in those times. To mention all the 
writers whose statements rest more or less extensively 
on the declarations of Jrjscphus would be simply to cite 
the names of every writer in every department of litera- 
ture who has had occasion to treat of that nation or that 
age. His general trustworthiness as a writer, not indeed 
free from mistakes arising from forgetfulness, inattention* 
misinformation, yet, on the whole, well-informed and 
accurate, especiiUly on topics where, as in the present 
case, he had the means of personsd knowledge, is vindi- 
cated by the later investigations. 

^ See Josephus's War, vi. 1, 4, quoted in Debt and 
Grace, page 336. We might have supposed it a blunder,, 
though a very inexcusable one ; but when the attention 
of Mr. Hudson \«*a8 called to the error, he told the in- 
formant (a studr/nt of Chicago Theological Seminary) 
that it was corrected in a later edition. On procuring 
that later edition, we found that the whole arffument and 
passage remained as before with the slight difference^ 
that, instead of "he says," it now reads, " he makes Titos 
say," — still holding Josephus responsible for the sentiment. 
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We conclude, then, that the attempt to overthrow the 
testimony of Josephus on this subject totally breaks 
^ ilpwn. It lacks the first element of a valid impeachment ; 
and the decision to *' dismiss Josephus as an unreliable 
witness '* ii a very serio-comic device to get rid of a fatal 
testimony. 

Note B-— THE TESTIMONY OF TACITUS. 

The mode in which Mr. Hudson deals with Tacitus Is 

S[ually remarkable, perhaps, as his method with Josephus. 
e Qktirdy omiU the latter part of the poMage comprising 
the statement of their belief concerning the state of the 
dead ; and, quoting only the previous remark concerning 
those who die in battle or by torture, he proceeds to say 
that '* the language in this passage ii peculiar, in that it 
clearly denotes the immortality of a class.** If the writer 
had said what his argument requires, '' the immortality 
of only a class,'* he would have didted from Tacitus Uie 
preposterous statement that only those who die in battle 
or by torture lived hereafter. That is to say, it does not 
follow, from the historian*s mentioning tho hopes held 
out to those who die in battle or tortture, that all other 
persons were to fail of immortality : he evidently means 
simply that special promises of future blessing were held 
out to them — assurances of pre-eminent reward, privil^e, 
or exemption ; while the question, how it would be with 
other parties, is met only in his fuller statement after- 
wards, which covers the whole ground. Indeed, the 
phraseology of Tacitus was perhaps purposely chosen to 
indicate the notion x>t fpecial privilege in the other world. 
He does not employ the word " immortal " (immortalU), 
nor the term which denotes simply perpetual existence 
(sempUemui), but the peculiar word "eternal " (astemtu), 
which (though frequently synonymous with immortal) is 
used to designate the mode of existence belonging to the 

gods, atid hxul already, at that period of tihe Roman 
mguage, begun to be sometimes specially limited to 
what is divine. There is therefore good reason to believe 
that Tacitus, who is remarkably precise in his use of 
lai^^age, by this carefully chosen word intended to de- 
signate special, and perhaps even divine prerogatives 
promised to the hero. At the very least, he testifies to 
the open fact that the daring of the brave among the 
Jews was pre-eminently sustained by the hope of future 
blessings ; while he testifies with equal distinctness that, 
besides such special expectations, the Jews held a general 
theory of the future world similar to that of the Egyp- 
- tians. They believed in a future state of rewards and 
pumshments. 

Chapter III. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHINGS — IMMORTALITT. — 
IMMEDUTE DESTINY. 

XTTE have seen the indications that the 
f V Jews from ancient times held the belief 
of a future state of retribution. We have also 
seen that, in the time of our Saviour, the pre- 
yalent opinion of the nation recognised that 
state as one of happiness or of suffering. We 
find no trace of any denial of future suffering, 
except on the part of those who denied aU 
future existence. 

The Saviour and His apostles were therefore 
not called upon to propound the doctrine of 
suffering hereafter with the formalities of a new 
and before unheard-of announcement. There 



was no pressing occasion for them to insist with 
peculiar prominence on the fact or the duration 
of that two-fold retribution, but rather on its 
application. It was natural for them, when 
they spoke of the subject, to dwell chiefly on 
the characters to which those rewards and pun- 
ishments should be assigned. This is, in fact, 
the more common form in which these in- 
structions are given ; although they do at the 
same time very clearly state uiat the duration 
of that doom is eternal, and that it consists in 
holy blessedness on the one hand, and sin and 
misery on the other. 

It was not the mission of Christ and His 
apostles to expatiate upon any abstract or 
naked doctrine of immortality, — ^an immor- 
tality considered irrespective of all its moral 
relations and tremendous issues. Inasmuch as 
no such meaningless immortality exists under 
the government of God, as it would be of no 
account whatever to man, and as these messen- 
gers came on an errand most intensely practical, 
they, in accordance with the universal custom 
of God's Word, speak simply and always of the 
great moral and practical aspects of that 
immortality. While, therefore, they abun- 
dantly assert the doctrine, — ^an immortality 
both for the good and for the evil, — it is always 
in the form of the actual concrete immortaliti; 
which those two classes will positively experi- 
ence, rather than in propositions of some 
abstract unreal immortality which no one ever 
will experience, and which, as being shorn of 
all moral relations, is of no account. On such 
propositions they waste no breath. 

Here, then, we readily dispose of an objection 
on which some have endeavoured to place much 
stress. Mr. Hasting, with great industry, and 
with a liberal display of italics and capital 
letters, large and small, sets forth the number 
of times that the word "soul" occurs in the 
Scriptures, and triumphantly inquires why we 
never find this particular word (for he ingeni- 
ously avoids alluding to other words descriptive 
of the soul's destiny) coupled with the epithet 
"immortal," and tne like, in such phrases as 
" immortal soul," "never-dying soul," "undying 
spirit."^ Mr. Hudson employs a similar mode 
of argument : 

"But if the Boul*8 immortality were bo marvellously 
clear a postulate of human reason, it must be a most 
cherishea sentiment, and must give rise to many conimou 
expressions, household words of natural theology. In 
fact, whenever and wherever this doctrine has obtained^ 
it has created various modes of expression that reveal 
the sentiment. Why, then, are these expressions alto- 
gether avoided or ignored in the Bible 1 Why shoulil 
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' the Holy Spirit, bo ready to oatch the language of the 

murtab who were to be taught the way of life, have 

failed to conform to their style of thought in this most 

important item of their own immortal nature ! Why, 

if God has told men that they must enjoy or suffer for 

I 'ever, has He never urged His invitation or His warning 

in the name of the immortality He has given them! 

"8uch a gift, surely, would be pre-eminently worthy of 

I mention to those who think and say so much of their 

-supposed possession of the boon." ^ 

The question is, Wliy does not the Bible deal 
in such phrases as '* the immortality of the 
soul ? " — ^phrases of so frequent occurrence in 
human compositions. The answer is short and 
simple. It is not alone because the fact was 
admitted and misht be assumed, but also 
because they were charged with messages of such 
tremendous import concerning the character 
and conditions of that endless existence, as 
*quite threw into the background the abstract 
proposition of the soul's immortality. If they 
nad been mere human teachers, very possibly 
the^ might have indulged in sentimental disser- 
tations and romantic speculations on the great- 
ness and the immortalit}' of the human soul. 
But they came as divine teachers, to teach men 
concerning their present and eternal relations 
to tjie government oj God, to proclaim endless 
holiness and well-being, or everlasting sin and 
woe, as pending on faith and repentance here. 
"To them the naked question of immortality, 
aside from these relations and issues, was of no 
account at all — ^no more than the life of an 
oyster. They therefore addressed themselves 
to their divine mission, and told men always of 
the actual immortality before them. They 
never tell men so little as tJie bald fact that 
they shall exist hereafter: they tell them a 
great deal more ; they tell them abundantly 
,how {hey shall exist. 

Such is the Scripture mode of speech on this 
subject. It does not discourse of the immortal 
being or existence of either class of persons^ nor 
-say that they shall never cease to be; but it 
speaks of the everlasting l\fe of the one class, 
the eternal weight of glory ; their glory, honour, 
incorruptibility (o^a/wiav) ; their incorruptible 
crown; their inheritance incorruptible, unde- 

' filed, and that fadeth not away ; their shining 
as the stars for ever ; their state in which they 

! shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
where there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, nor any more pain. Precisely 
£0, on the other hand, if there is so metaphysical 
^statement concerning the " never-dying spirit," 
or the "eternal existence" of the wicked, 
cthere are the most positive and awful assertions 



^ Debt and Grace, p. 165. 



of their everlasting punishment, their^ never- 
dying worm and unquenchable &re, their never 
receiving foi^vness in this world or the world 
to come, their eternal damnation, the smoke of 
their torment that ascendeth up for ever and 
ever, their shame and everlasting contempt, 
their departure into everlasting fire prepared 
for the devil and his angels, everlasting de- 
struction from the presence of the Lord, 
their being destined to the blackness of disirk- 
ness for ever, and receiving firom (jod indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish, at uie day 
of judgment. It is therefore little more than 
a quibble to argue that the phrases *' immortal,'* 
" never-dying," and the like, are not applied 
to the soul itself, when they are abundantly 
applied to its destiny and condition. '' It mat- 
ters not that the Bible does not know the 
phrase ' immortal soul,' when it so manifestly 
knows the thing** And, indeed, so perfectly 
in keeping with the whole practical method of 
God's Word is its entire abstinence from all 
utterance concerning the mere " immortality of 
the soul," that, hi^ it been otherwise, very 
likely the present objectors might have been 
first to (][uestion the genuineness of the passages, 
and to insinuate that they were " evidently of 
foreign origin, of a philosophic cast, and, so to 
speak, un-Jewish," at least unscriptural. 

The Scriptures, then, describe the actual 
fate and condition of both the righteous and 
the wicked, as they continue in conscious joy 
or woe for evermore. 

The Scriptures affirm the conscious existence 
of both classes of men during the period after 
death and prior to the resurrection of the body. 

It is a somewhat logical portion of the com- 
mon doctrine of annihilation to deny the active 
and conscious existence of the dead prior to the 
resurrection. Many, if not most, of its advo- 
cates hold to an actual extinction of being, 
from wliich men are resuscitated only at the 
resurrection. The tendencies of a system which 
revolts from the idea of endless sufferings in- 
flicted on the impenitent, naturally recoU also 
from admitting the continuance of those suf- 
ferings for an unknown time, protracted cer- 
tainly in some cases manv thousand years ; 
while consistency, requires that, in denying the 
conscious activity of the wicked, that of the 
righteous should be also denied or questioned. 
The exclusive stress which tlie scheme lays 
upon the resurrection indicates the same felt 
necessity. 

It is freehr conceded and maintained by us 
that the Scriptures contemplate the entire 
consummation of human destiny as taking placa 
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ifhen. Bonl and body are re-united in a fatore 
world. The body, which shared the soul's pro- 
bation, must also share its retribution. Towards 
that state of re-union most of the utterances 
of God's Word on this subject are directed, 
? just^ as most of its declamtions concerning 
Clhrist's kingdom view that kingdom, not in its 
progress and intermediate state, but in its 
thorough consummation. It lays a verv marked 
stress on the resurrection and its sequel. Intent 
on the final issue, tbe retribution of the com- 
plete man, it says comparatively little upon the 
intermediate state of the soul previous to the 
resurrection of the body. Still, the Scriptures 
do speak, in our judgment, distinctly and em- 
phatically upon the immediate doom of both 
classes of men on passing from this life. Sach 
has been the clear and general understanding 
of the Christian Church. Out of the immense 
throng of Christian writers, however, it is eae^ 
to cite occasional instances of men who, pressed, 
as they supposed, hy the prominence of the 
resurrection, and the imagined incompatibilitv 
of the public doom then to be pronounced with 
a previous retribution, have endeavoured to 
explain away these teachings. Still the de- 
claration of the Scriptures on this point are 
perfectly level to the common apprehension. 

A considerable portion of the teachings al- 
ready adduced from the Old Testament have a 
bearing on this subject. To those remarks the 
reader is referred. We proceed to show that 
the New Testament teaches the conscious 

ACTIVITY AND RETRIBUTION OF THE SOUL ON 
PASSma FROM THE BODT. 

First in regard to the righteous. Here we 
find clear though brief declarations that cover 
every aspect of the subject, and show that to 
the believer the alternate condition is either 
to be in the body below or with the Lord above. 

1. It is tauj^ht that the soul without the 
body might enjoy celestial glories and coig- 
munications (2 Cor. zii. 1-4). Here the apostle, 
while informing his readers that he was *' caught 
up to the third heaven," "caught up into 

Saradise," also twice solemnly reiterates the 
eclaration that, " whether in the body or out 
of the body/' he cannot tell. In his view, then, 
it was po&sible for such experiences of heaven 
to take place " out of the body;" and the 
very fact that he raises the suggestion, and 
repeats it so earnestly, shows that he judged 
it to be out of the body." Alford remarks 
tiius : "If * in the body,' the idea would be 
that he was taken up bodily ; if ' out of the 
body,' to wliich the alternative manifestly in- 
clines, that his spirit was rapt from the body. 



and taken up disembodied;" but, whichever 
might be his decision between the two modes, 
he clearly affirms the possibility of a man's • 
being taken to the thirl heaven, to paradise; 
and hearing unspeakable words there, while 
out of the body. 

2. It is idso taught in the New Testament 
that not only the soul of the Christian might, 
but that it would, enter and enjoy the presence 
of Christ at death ; and that the continuance 
of its life here in the body actually delays its 
enjoyment of Christ's immediate presence in 
glory (Phil. i. 21-24). The passage clearly 
affirms, not only that nis death would be to him 
a gain, and the better alternative, but that his 
continuing to live and labour for the Philip- 
pians was a detention from the immediate 
presence of^ Christ; the attractions of that 
presence being so strong as to put him in a 

Seat strait whether he shoald desire to live and 
hour, or to die and go home to his reward. 

The only objection that deserves attention 
is this : That, though the period firom death to- 
the resurrection should be one of total insensi- 
bilitgr, the apostle might properly speak of 
passmg directly from death to heaven, because, 
" in respect of his own perceptions, the moment 
of his breathing his last in tnis world would be 
instantly succeeded by that of his walking in 
the presence of his Lord." But this explana- 
tion wholly fails to meet the point. The apostle 
was perplexed between his earnest longing to be 
with Christ and his desire to stay longer here 
and do good to the churches. But, if death 
were succeeded by a long unconsciousness, a 
speedy death would bring him no sooner to 
Christ, and could hold out no inducement such 
as to place him in a strait. It was no alterna- 
tive betwixt two. Let him have both privileges. 
They did not interfere in the slightest degree. 
Let him live Christ a hundred or eighteen 
hundred years, and then depart; he will be 
just as near the joys of Christ's presence then, 
and no nearer. The alternative that Paul makes 
between these two strong desires is entirely 
£iktal to the attempted evasion. 

To the same effect is the passage in 2 Cor. v. 
1-9. Here are the same alternatives presented 
in double mood : To be at home in the body is 
to be absent from the Lord ; and to be absent 
from the body is to be present with the Lord ; 
and the latter was the thing which the apostle 
was " willing " to do. ^ It is difficult to see how 
any honest interpretation can escape the mean- 
ing. Life in the flesh detains the Christian 
from Christ's immediate presence ; and death/ 
introduces him there. 
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3. It is affirmed that the believer upon 
the death of the body actually does enter 
lieavenly blessedness at once (Luke xxiii. 
^2, 43). The meaning of this declaration, 
)vhicli has been the common apprehension of 
the Church, lies plainly on the face of it. To 
the prayer for a gracious remembrance at the 
future unknown coming of Christ in glory, 
•' \vl:on Thou comest in (cV) Thy kingdom," — 
whenever that may be, — Christ replies with the 
promise of immediate blessedness, — " to-day 
with me in paradise." And this interpretation 
will sustain the most rigid examination, and 
repel all attempted evasions. 

'' Paradise " is mentioned in but two other 
l)a.s.s<nges of the New Testament. In 2 Cor. 
xii. 4, where it is a place of blessed conscious- 
ness and communion with God ; in Rev. ii. 7, 
where paradise includes the jovs which are 
elsewhere (Rev. xxii. 2, 14) described as the full 
fruition of God's immediate presence. It was 
to be '^ with Christ." This confirms and fixes 
the general meaning of paradise. " To be with 
Christ," it will be remembered, was the end of 
FauVs own highest longing (Phil. i. 23). This 
was to take place, not at some distant vague 
future, but "to-day." That day, then, the 
dying penitent was to meet the dving Saviour 
beyona this world in conscious blessedness in 
the immediate presence of God. 

That this passage declares precisely what it 
appears to signify — the presence of the crucified 
malefactor with Christ m paradise on thai very 
day — ^is the united voice of modem critics and 
commentators. No modem commentator or 
editor of respectable scholarship is known to 
defend a different view ; and most commen- 
tators in strong terms denounce the futility of 
aJl attempts to tamper with the passage, or its 
plain meaning. 

> EUifl and Bead (p. 161) make this deceptive state- 
ment : " In the margin, Griesbach puts the stop after 
'to-day.*" The fact is that he did it in the mai^n 
because (bold 9m he was) he did not dare to do it in the 
text. He was a venturesome man, who never hesitated 
U* introduce changes in the text when he saw what he 
deemed a good reason. Accordingly, he often unhesitat- 
ingly inserted words and phrases in the body of the text, 
and struck out others ; he also indicated words that 
ought, in his opinion, probably, though not certainly, to 
be inserted or omitted; he specified what readings 
i^eemed to him of equal authority with those in the text, 
•or perhaps preferable, those which seemed to him requir- 
ing to be added, thoueh not without some doubt, and 
iliose which deserved further consideration. For these 
various methods of dealing with the text, he had twelve 
•different signs to signify the state of the case. But there 
M'cre certain other emendations which he sometimes chose 
to indicate in the margin, but to which he did not venture 
to commit his scholonhip or his judgment by expressing 



There have, however, been attempts to 
tamper with the passage, from the days of 
Marcion the heretic, who adopted the summary 
method of rejecting the whole verse. This 
method was much the easiest, as appears from 
the variety and awkwardness of the subterfuges 
employed by others. It was only open to one 
objection, that the verse is found in all manu- 
scripts. 

Ellis and Read^ prepare the way for their 
exposition, by certain objections to the common 
interpretation. Among them the most notice- ' 
able are these : 1. That paradise is ''a location , 
on the new earth ; and how could either Christ 
or the thief be in paradise that day, when para- 
dise does not yet actually exist ? " To which 
a sufficient answer is found in Paul's statement 
in 2 Cor. xii. 4, that he himself had been 
already caught up into paradise. 2. How 
could Christ be in paradise that very day He 
was cmcified, when, on the third day after, He 
said to Marv, " Touch me not, for I have not 
yet ascended to my Father ? " Answer : Christ 
Himself makes it perfectly plain, when, in His 
dying prayer. He said, " Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my ^irit," His spirit was with 
God at death ; His re-animated body did not 
ascend till forty days after its resurrection and 
re-union with His spirit on earth. 3. The soul 
of Christ, when He died, was " in a state of 
death ; " then, " how could any part of Him, 
whether soul, body, or spirit, as a living thing, 
be with the living thief in paradise on that day, 
while both were dead ? ** — ^an inquiry that may 
have some force with those who believe that 
the whole spiritual being of the God-man was 
extinct, annihilated, during the interval be- 
tween the dissolution and resurrection of His 
body. 4. The thief, it is said, did not die till 
the next day or the day after, therefore, " how 
could the thief, while hanging alive on the 
cross, and Christ, who was dead during the 
three remaining hours of that day, be in any 
other place than on the cross ? " The assump- 
tion made simply on the ground of the alleged 
practice of not breaking the legs of the crucified 
till after the lighting of Sabbath candles, and 
this taking pl^ not till ''an hour and a 
quarter, or, according to some, till twenty-five 
hours, after the expiration of that day," would 
be characteristically bold in any case when ad- 
duced to settle a question of fact, but becomes 

any opinion whatever. The present case is of this last 
description. Griesbach does not yenture to change the 
punctuation of the text, or even openly to question it. 
He throws an irreq>onaible suggestion into the mai:gin. 
j Pages 159-161. 
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idle in face of the direction (Dent. zxi. 22, 23) 
to take down the crucified on the same day, 
the deckration of Josephus (War, iv. 5, 2), 
that, in his day, it was the custom to take down 
and bury the crucified before sunset, and the 
special assertion of John (xix. 32) that the legs 
of the thieves were broken to ensure their being 
taken away before the coming-on of the [Jewish] 
Sabbath, f.^., before night of the day of cruci- 
fixion. 

The first evasion (proposed and apparently 
preferred by the same writer) is this : '' The 
thief prayed, Lord, remember me in the day of 
Thy coming/ And Jesus said unto him. Verily, 
I say unto you, this day (the day of my 
•coming) shalt thou be with me in my kingdom/' 
And on the next page he explains, that, by 
*' this day, the day of my coming," is meant the 
day of " Christ's second coming," " to be re- 
membered when Christ came, not when He 
went away," — a period in die then distant 
future. In other words (if we rightly under- 
stand an exposition sufficiently vague in the 
expression and connection), the real meaning is, 
" in that day thou shalt be with me in paradise." 
On this attempt only two remarks are called 
for. 1. The mst step is the arbitrary change 
of the previous verse, destitute of all vidid 
foundation.' 2. The second step is a still more 
violent change of meaning in the word '' to-day " 
to make it really mean '^ that day," a distant 
future day ; a signification of which the Greek 
word {ariiM€po¥) no more admits than does the 
plain English word " to-day." 

A second evasion (also suggested by the 
same writer), and perhaps the most common, is 
to connect thus : " Verilv I say unto thee 
to-da^, thou shalt be with me in paradise;" 
that IS, I say it to-day. 

The first and obvious suggestion is the ab- 
surdity of putting in his mouth the idle 
statement that he say]s a thins " to-day," when 
every thing that is said, is and must be uttered 
on the speaker's "to-day." To avoid this 
absurdity, Mr. Hudson endeavours to find a 
special emphasis for the word, thus : " I say 
unto thee, even this day, when all seems so 
unlikely, thou shalt be with me in Paradise 
'when I enter my kingdom." To this we reply : 

1. The mode of conception, '^ when all seems 

* The reader will obeenre the change of the text, 
''when thon oomeet in thy kingdom,*' to *^ in ike day of 
thy coming.*' 

' Among aU the Greek manmoripts, the reading, '* in 
the day of thy coming," ia not known to have been found 
in more than one (Codex B), and that one remarkable 
for the capriciona alterations whioii cause it to rank 
lowest of the five older mamisciqyto. 



so unlikely," is entirely alien from our Lord's 
method of view and speech. When did He 
deem it needful, even in declaring His most 
stupendous future doings, to lower the Godlike 
certainty of His assurances by any such depre- 
catorv remark as '' strange as it may apnear to 
you,' or, " though it may seem so unlikely ?" 
The Saviour had made much more astounding 
predictions than the simple promise that a 
penitent and forgiven sinner should loin him in 
heaven, and deemed it needless to allude to the 
seeming difficulty of the case. Ifc may be the 
method of a common man, struggling hopefully 
under difficulties, to say that, incr^ble as it 
may now appear, he shall still be able to redeem 
his promises. It was not the manner of the 
Saviour. 2. There was no call for such an 
illusion. The penitent thief had no occasion 
for it. He expressed himself with the fullest 
confidence in Christ. He did not say, '' Help 
me if Thou ever hast the power ;" but, " Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy king- 
dom." To have replied to him, " Improbable 
as it may seem, I will," would have been simply 
to suggest a doubt to a dying man who had no 
doubtbefore. It would have been as unsuitable 
to the state of mind in the one party, as it 
would have been out of character in the other. 
3. This interpretation destroys the chief point 
and force of Christ's words, as a gracious reply. 
The petition was " Bemember me when Thou 
comest in Thy kingdom," the distant and un- 
known future. The answer assures him, not 
alone of a distant future remembrance, but of 
an immediate blessinff, " To-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise, ' as a sure pledge of all 
that he asks for the future. Our Lord grants 
even more than he asks, — ^he shall enter Uhday 
with Ckrist on a state which is itself the pledge 
and the intermediate introduction of the whole 
grand consummation which was asked. The 
other explanation, so far as this word is con- 
cerned, wholly misses this point or any parti- 
cular point. All reference to the actual request 
disappears, and that, too, notwithstanding the 
elaborate solemnity of a double assurance. 4. 
But a decisive objection is found in the colloca- 
tion of the Greek. The representation is some- 
times made, that, so fieo: as the language is 
concerned, this is a simple question of punctua- 
tion ; whether a comma shsdl be put before or 
after " to-day " (a-Qfiepov). This is a mistake. 
It is a question of Greek collocation under 
emphasis. The Greek language does no*t involve 
the ambiguity which exists in the English in 
this respect. It is admitted on both sides that 
the <rjfi€pov (to-day) is strongly emphatic. In- 
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deed, this Is theonly justification which Mr. Hud- 
son can find for his interpretation. Very well, 
then. As a strongly emphatic word, according 
to the usages of the Greek language, its position 
conclusively determines that it does not qualify 
the words, " I say," but the words, " thou shalt 
be with me ;" the strongly emphatic word in any 
clause preceding the less emphatic. IntheOreek, 
it occupies precisely the position to be the most 
emphatic word of the last clause ; but, if trans- 
ferred to the first clause, to be the least emphatic 
on the whole. And, as both sides admit its 
highly emphatic character, the case is settled.^ 

On this attempt to join " to-day " with " I 
say unto thee," Alford strongly remarks, " Con- 
sidering that it not only violates common sense, 
but destroys the force of our Lord's promise, it 
is surely something worse than silly.' 

But Mr. Hudson has, as usual, a second re- 
sort : " Or the term ' paradise ' may denote the 
state of the saints in the under-world." This 
virtually concedes the point we argue. That 
" state " was to be attained " to-day." Either, 
then, it was to be a state of conscious well- 
being, or the promise of the Saviour entirely 
evaded the petition, and was itself both mean- 
ingless and oelusive. For — 1. To promise a man 
that he shall be to-day in a state either of 
entire extinction or of blank and indefinitely 
prolonged unconsciousness, was a singular boon 
to declare with such solemnity. 2. To describe 
an unconscious state as being "in paradise," 
a place which, even in its lowest phy- 
sical meaning, was a garden of delight, and 
as "being with Christ," a phrase continu- 
ally used to describe the hignest blessedness 
of the saints in heaven (John xiv. 3 ; xvii. 
24 ; 2 Cor. v. 8 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17 ; Phil. i. 
23), would be preposterous. 3. To say, in 
answer to a petition to be remembered in 
glory, " I most solemnly declare unto thee I 
will this very day (or, on this day when it seems 
all so unlikely, I will) introduce thee into a 
state of extinction, impaired mental activity, 
or entire insensibility to last for some thousand 
years," — • this would indeed be asking for *bread, 
and receiving in the gravest form of mockery 
a stone. If paradise does denote even the 
state of the saints in the under-world, it is still 
paradise, and paradise with Christ. 

' The Greek now reads ^Ay^iiv Xiyu <roi trifAipof ii.tr 
»IMv iari h rS vapa^ua-v. Whereas, if the meaning 
were as Mr. Hudson and others claim, it should read, 
AfAnt <nnA,tfV9 eroi }iiyUf fjnr iyuav h rZ motpa^vtru. 
The only exception to the principle is when sometimes 
an emphatic word is reserved to the end of a clause, for 
the siJce of some appended explanation or evolution, 
which 18 here not the case. 



Accordingly, such a writer as Archbishop- 
Whately disdains all these subterfuges, though 
inclining to advocate an intermediate state of 
unconsciousness, and plants himself chiefly on 
the position that " tms case is a very peculiar 
case, and therefore can hardly be reguded as 
decisive as to what shall be the lot of other 
men." He argues that this man's £uth wa& 
peculiar and pre-eminent, as was also the time 
of his death, occurring at the time of Christ's: 
death, and attended with many miraculous 
circumstances. But that there was anything 
in either of these fi&cts to warrant the slightest 
belief that, for these reasons, God in His single 
instance broke through the grand economy of 
His dealings with the pious dead, the arch- 
bishop does not and cannot show. And the 
man who asserts this treatment to be different 
from that of other eminent saints is bound to- 
prove his point. 

Enough for the present that the penitent 
thief was that day received to blessedness. Let 
his case take its place with other evidences. 

Almost equally decisive is the case of 
Stephen (Acts vii. 55-60). Can there be & 
reasonable doubt that he expected his ^irit at 
once to join at Ood's right hand that Saviour 
on whom he had just been gazing, towards, 
whom his spirit was even then yearning with 
ineffable love, and to whom he was speaUng d& 
one already in his presence ? 

The reader will not fail to observe that the 
language of Stephen is substantially the same 
with that addr^ed by the Saviour Himself U> 
the Father (Luke xxiil 46). Whoever is pre- 
pared to believe that He who claimed to have 
shared the glories of the Father before He 
'' became flesh," expected, when he laid down 
that flesh to be for a time either extinct or 
unconscious, upon the utterance of these words, 
can also believe that such was the expectation 
of Stephen.* 

' In connection with this passage (Acts vii. 59^ a 
singular piece of effrontery deserves mention, as showing 
the nonrishment on which a large portion of the believenr- 
in annihilation are fed. It occurs in Ellis and Read's- 
Bible vt. Tradition, tiaih edition. The writer begins by 
saying, " The grammar of the text charges the saying 
' Lord Jesus receive my spirit,' upon the wicked Jews, 
and afterwards records what Stephen did and said." The- 
reader who wiU examine the Greek text will see at 
a glance the astounding impudence of the statement; 
for the Greek can by no possibility be so translated or 
interpreted. 

But the writer proceeds : " We waive this, being 
willing to allow that tiie translators were fallible, and 
attribute both sayings to Stephen. Jkxai pf $«<] means 
the right, hand being understood; metaphoricaUy it 
means assistance, aid, strength, courage, and is equid to 
the expression, ' Lord Jesus, strengwen my spirit,' or. 
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4. The Scripture furthermore teaches that 
^irits of behevers long since departed are 
living, and with God. "The spirits of just 
men made perfect" are enumerated in this 
•sense unmistakably in Heb. idi. 23. 

The apostle speaks of the just, not in their 
complex nature, out of their spirits : just as in 
1 Cor. ii. 11, where " the spirit of man which is 
in liim" is specially designated and distin- 
guished from the whole man ; and in Luke 
yiii. 55, where it said of the dead maiden 
restored to life by Christ, that '' her spirit came 
again." In 1 Pet. iii. 19 also, bv general 
Admission, "the spirits in prison' are the 
disembodied si)irits in confinement. The same 
-word (TTkcv/ua) is a common word to designate 
those spirits that the Saviour cast out so often, 
spirits that had no body of their own. 

The word, then, is carefully chosen. But 
here we have the spirits of the just ; and not 
•only so, they are the just " made perfect " 
(tctcAciw/xci'cuv). This is the word usea by the 
sauie writer, ch. ii. 10 (comp. v. 9), to describe 
tlie advancement of Christ to glory, — " make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
.sufferings,"— and, as if to indicate clearly that 
it so signifies in the present instance, the 
very next words introduce that glorified 
" Alediator of the new covenant." Were we to 
translate the word " made sinless " — which is 
contrary to usage, and to the fact, that the 
ai)ostle speaks not of the spirits, but of tlie 
Just, as having attained this condition — ^we still 
have a state of things belonging only to the 
other world. Moreover, the completeness of 
enumeration clearly requires the interpretation 
here maintained. We have God and Christ, 
and the angels and the Church of those who 
are written in the book of life, and, besides 
them, the spirits of the just men made perfect. 
Now, in what way can we understand this latter 
clause, except in tlie obvious and simple way ? 
Accordingly, thougli there are some minor 
-diversities of connection and interpretation, as 
for example, on the question whether these 
spirits are those of the Old or the New Testa- 
ment saints, or of both alike, nearly all respect- 

* nerve me up to endurance.' " Here this writer ap- 
parently conffiunds even the spelling of the Greek words 
(^c|i« Ai^d o^|ai^, and mistakes the adjective ''right" 

for the verb "receive" in the imperative mode. The 
error is made additionaUy ludicrous by liis attempt to 
translate a sentence which, according to his text, would 
.admit no translation or meaning. It is needless to add 
that the verb means *' receive ; " and that no instance 
<aui probably be found in the Greek language where it 
even, approaches the meaning '^ strengthen." Ellis and 
Bead's Iwok is understood to be a favourite treatise with 
.a certain class of annihilationists. f 



able interpreters, from the Greek Fathers to the 
present time, with one accord, agree that they 
are the disembodied souls of the righteous in 
heaven. 

Similar is the teaching of Heb. vi. 12. Two 
questions arise : First, Who are the persons 
referred to as inheriting? Second, What is 
meant by '' inherit the promises ? " That the 
persons chiefly in view must be those believers 
who have passed from this life would appear, 
because {I) we can be exhorted to be followers 
[imitators] properly only of those who precede 
us ; (2) none but those who have actually com- 
pleted the life of fidelity, and gone to their 
reward, can be properly held up for the 
encouragement of Christians still struggling; 
(3) the '' faith and patience " seem to te men- 
tioned as accomplished facts ; (4) the inheritance 
of the promises constitutes a difference between 
them and the still living Christians whom he 
addresses ; (5) and the writer immediately pro- 
ceeds to specify Abraham as an example in his 
mind. What is it to " inherit the promises " ? 
"The promise," in the New Testament, very 
often means the thing promised, the fulfilment 
of the promise. Such, according to almost all 
interpreters, says De Wette, is the meaning 
here (see Gal. iii. 22 ; Acts i. 4 ; Luke xxiv.* 
49, etc.). To " inherit," in the New Testament 
commonly means to possess (by the firmest 
title). These persons of whom we are to be 
followers, including Abraham, are described as 
now inheriting the promises. The translation 
accurately expresses it, "who inherit the pro- 
mises." The original Greek does not speak of 
men who inherited, or were to inherit, or who 
sliall inherit, but (with the present tense of the 
participle denoting primarily, present, con- 
tinuous action) "who inherit the promises" 

(twi' KX,1)pOVO/lOVVTii}v\ 

Thus the most obvious meaning* of the pas- 
sage is an exhortation to imitate the faith and 
patience of Abraham and believers like him, 
enforced by the thought that they are now 
reaping the promised rewards of that faith and 
patience. The only plausible objection is, that^ 
m Heb. xi. 39, it is said, "And these all, 
having obtained a good report through faith, 
received not the promise," etc. The objection 
is only specious. This last passage simply 
asserts, that, during their life here below, they 
did not receive the fulfilment of the promise, 
that is, of Christ. The promise of His coming 
and redemptive work was not fulfilled, as the 
next verse explains, till the times of the apostle, 
" God having provided some better thing for us." 

Another passaf^e^ apparently announcing th» 
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immediate blessedness of the dying saint, is 
found in Rev. xiv. 13, " Write, Blessed are the 
dead T?hich die in the Lord from henceforth : 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours ; and their works do follow them " 
(literally follow with them). Some diveisity of 
interpretation exists as to the connection in 
the first clause — whether it means blessed from 
henceforth, or blessed those who die from hence- 
forth. De Wette, indifferent to all theological 
aspects of the case, and viewing it merely as an 
acute schol^, understands it, "Blessed from 
now onward," and adds, "it would promise 
them immediate blessedness." The reason 
immediately rendered in the following clause 
certainly seems decisive, and at least asserts the 
fact by its own force : " Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours [kottwv wearisome, pain- 
ful toils] ; and their works do follow with 
them." Such was the blessedness of dying in 
Christ — to rest from vexatious toils, and to 
have their works (i.e. by a common metoujony, 
the fruit or reward of their vroika) accompanying 
them when they die. This is not the descrip- 
tion of a state of extinction or unconsciousness, 
but of active enjoyment. His works do not 
•" follow with " a man lost to all consciousness. 

To these passages some would add very 
positively Rev. vi. 9-11, though others object. 
We certainly should be cautious in drawing 
doctrinal statements from a passage so highly 
figurative. We may freely admit that the loca- 
tion " under the altar " is sjrmbolical, and that 
the prayer and the reply is dramatical. Still it 
remains that the souls, or disembodied spirits, of 
the holy martyrs are here distinctly recognised ; 
that they are spoken of as having earnest 
'desires for the consummation of their blessed- 
ness and of God's absolute reign ; this, too, 
while their murderers still "dwell upon the 
earth:" as being meanwhile clad in "white 
robes ' of purity and joy (see chap. iii. 4 ; vii. 
13), and bid to rest {i.e., as some say, to res- 
train their petitions, or, as others, rest in 
blessedness — see xiv. 13) till their brethren 
are gathered with them. The '* white robes " 
given to them of course are not literal garments ; 
but they represent a fact: in the words of 
Alford, " the white robe, in this book, is the 
vestment of acknowledged and glorified right- 
eousness in which the saints walk and reign 
with Christ, and indicates that individuafiy 
they are blessed in glory with Christ, and 
waiting for their fellows to be fully complete." 

The Scriptures, secondly, affirm the conscious 
existence oftlie wicked after death and previous 
to the judgment. The case may be considered 



as settled by that of the righteous, unless it 
can be positively shown from the Scriptures to- 
the contrary. So far from this, however, the 
Scriptures, as we shall see directly, recognise 
the continued consciousness of the wicked after 
death and before the resurrection. 

Judging by the fate of the fallen angels also, 
we should expect the continued existence of 
lost men until the judgment (Jude 6 ; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4). They, though cast down to hell, are 
still reserved in chains unto the judgment. 
Others of them apparently were indeed at liberty 
for a time to roam the world on their work of 
evil, but still looking forward to a time when 
they shall be ordered into the "ab3r8s'' 
(d^utnrov, Luke viii. 31), and to a " time " of 
" torment " (Matt. viii. 29). 

In the same mode, and by similar phraseo- 
logy, does the New Testament describe the im- 
mediate portion of the wicked. It describes 
the dying transgressor as passing to his peculiar 
place or abode, recognises the disobedient of 
former times as in a state of imprisonment and 
coasciousness, and speaks of the immediate 
fate of the dying sinner as at once in " hell " 
an^ " in torments," even while the living were 
on earth. 

Acts i. 25. Several diverse vagaries have 
been advanced as to this place to which Judas 
went ; but the best modem scholarship seems 
to agree on that view which suggests itself at 
once to the common reader, and which the 
scholarly rationalist, De Wette, has expressed 
wliuen he says it was his " merited place, his 
place of punishment in hell." So also Alford. 
So Meyer, " The context requires us to under- 
stand gehenna*' 

1 Pet. iii. 18-20. For the purposes of this 
argument, it is of no importance what was the 
nature of the preaching, nor perhaps, even, 
whether it was done by Christ in person, or by 
Noah the preacher of righteousness ; although, 
if the more common view of later scholars be 
received, that it was by Christ in person, the 
case is more thoroughly decisive. It may be 
considered as admitted that the persons here 
spoken of are the disobedient of Noah's time 
It is also settled that " in prison " means, what 
it seems to mean, in a place or state of im- 
prisonment, penal confinement. The phrases 
" in prison " and " into prison " (cv ^vXaK-g and 
£•5 €vX.aKriv) occurs in the New Testament 
twenty-six times, invariably in this sense. The 
Greek word (^uAaK?J) prison is also used ia 
Rev. XX. 7 to denote the bottomless pit (verse 
3) in which Satan was to be confined. And 
the parties thus in penal confinement, in the • 
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home of the lost, are the *^ spirits*' (departed 
spirits, De Wette) of those once disobedient 
when the long-suffering of Ch)d wait^ in the 
time of Noah : the word is carefally chosen, 
and the statement clear. Here, then, the 
Scripture calls those who died impenitent in 
former days, "spirits in prison" or in penal 
confinement. If the preaching was through 
Noah, then they are spirits now in coi^ne- 
ment ; if by Christ in person, then they were 
in confinement when He went and preacned to 
them, that is at the time of His death. 

Luke xvi. 19-31. The question whether this 
is a histoiy or a parable, it is not necessary to 
discuss. In either mode, the Scripture teaches 
truth, — important and often vital truth. The 
chief difference is, that the one mode asserts 
what has occurred, the other "what does 
occur." Grant it to be a parable. The notion 
that a parable does not convey important and 
even definite truth, will be maintained by no 
intelligent reader of the Bible. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some of the most striking facts in regard 
to Christ's kingdom, its methods, progress, and 
relations, are conveyed in that remarkable 
group of parables, — the tares and wheat, ^he 
p^rowmg com, the mustard-seed, the leaven, the 
hidden treasure, the costly pearl, the fisher- 
man's net. Dr. Whately, wmle endeavouring 
to cut down this passage to the minimum 
of 'teaching, is obliged to say, "The only 
truth that is essential in a parable is the truth 
or doctrine conveyed by it' * Mr. Hudson not 
only admits the same view, but is constrained 
to mention one doctrine that actually is taught 
in this passage : " We therefore freely say, that 
the parable, whatever it may or may not teach, 
assumes and implies a judgment, or some kind 
of retribution after death."* Venr well; and 
now the plain reader will say, " K it teaches 
any retribution after death, that is, if it, in 
fact, involve that tnith at all, then it also in- 
volves with equal distinctness the statement, 
that that retribution is one of conscious joy or 
woe» and commences at death." And such a 
sharprfiighted scholar and rationah'st as De 
Wette perfectly accords with the view of the 
plain reader : " The rich man makes an idle, 
self-seeking use of his property, which may 
seem to correspond to the ' wasting ' of verse 1 ; 
and the consequence is, that he, in return 
therefore (anstatt), reaches the place of tor- 
ment (Qual) in the eternal furnace." 

As various attempts have been made to 
transfer the plain meaning of this narrative to 



^ Future State, p. 56. 

' Bich Man and Lazanu, p. 8. 



some " abolition of the Jewish priesthood," and 
what not, it is important for the reader to ob- 
serve that the connection itself precludes such 
a perversion, and clearly fixes the reference to 
the subject of individual retribution after death 
for the use or abuse of the bounties of this life. 
Not only have scholars like Alford, De Wette, 
Olshausen, and others, pointed out the close 
connection of this passage with the earlier part 
of the chapter, the stewardship, but the reader 
may see for himself that one connected subject 
runs through the chapter, — ^the right or wrong 
use of riches, and the consequence hereafter. 
The chapter opens with the parable of the 
steward, who, being charged with wasting his 
lord's money, immediately set about so skilful 
(though unprincipled) an application of it, that 
he ms^e friends for the hour of need, and that 
even his master admired his adroitness ; closing 
with Christ's own injunction to His hearers so 
to use their riches in this life, that they them- 
selves may be received into " everlasting habi- 
tations" (verse 9). The same exhortation and 
encouragement is repeated in verse 11. In 
verse 13, He warns them against the attempt 
to idolise wealth, to "serve God and Mammon." 
In verse 14, we are informed how the Pharisees, 
"who were covetous," derided Him for these 
words ; and, after three or four intermediate 
verses of general rebuke for their hypocritical 
pretences. He proceeds to meet their derisive 
spirit, and crown His teaching with this terrible 
utterance on the abuse of riches. The context 
thus holds 1(^e passage fast to the theme of per- 
sonal retribution after death. The offence of 
the rich man is not brought to sight except in 
connection with the previous warnings in regard 
to the use and abuse of riches. 

Indeed, certain Universidist writers have 
attempted, by cutting off the connection be- 
tween this passage and the previous part of the 
chapter, to deny that any moral qu&Lity is im- 
plied in the case of the rich epicure. This 
statement is not alone in conflict with the 
whole spirit of Christ's teachings as to the 
supreme folly of him who " layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich towards God : " it is 
refuted by the previous full teachings of this 
same chapter, and the closing direction how to 
escape the place of woe by "repenting." "They 
have Moses and the prophets : let them hear 
them." In truth, there can be no mistaking 
the sketch of the rich man, as of a selfish sen- 
sualist, absorbed in pampering his own body, 
and leaving the poor and suffering Lazarus to 
such a living as the dogs pick up fsee Matt. 
XV. 27), and to the tender mercies ot the dogs 
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themselves (Luke xvi. 21). As the stress of 
the passage lay in its warning to the evil-doer, 
the moral character of the good Lazarus is 
barely indicated by his final reception to the 
companionship of Abraham, the father of the 
faithful ; but our Saviour's explicit teachings 
as to tliat companionshi]), and who shall enjoy 
it, leave no doubt hanging over the case (see 
Matt. viii. 11 ; Luke xiii. 28, 29). 

The passage, then, teaches, first (in Mr. 
Hudson s words), " some kind of retribution " 
to the wicked after death. The rich man ''died 
and was buried ; and in hell he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments." To die, then, is not 
extinction : it is. here the passage to a state of 
anguish. It teaches, further, that the retribu- 
tion consists in conscious suffering. This fact 
lies all along the narrative as an emphatic por- 
tion of it. He lifted up his eyes in nell, being 
in torments : " I am tormented in this flame ; 
thou art tormented ; this place of torment." 
Mr. Hudson even admits this meaning of the 
language, remarking that '' the torment of the 
rich man here described is not that of gehenna, 
but that of liodes*' ^ And the reader will not 
fail to observe, that the flame is here beyond 
all question the symbol, not of extinction, but 
of suffering : " I am tormented in this flame." 
The passage teaches, thirdly, tliat this suffering 
follows death at once. (1) This is the obvious 
connection of the transactions. The one person 
died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham's bosom : the other died, and was buried ; 
and in hell he lifted up his eyes. (2) The 
suffering was taking place while probation was 
continuing on earth, and five brethren of the 
sufferer were still living. And if any one should 
insist that this is only dramatic costume, we 
add, that (3) The suffering is contemporaneous 
with the joy of paradise : and the latter, as we 
have shown, commences at once. Indeed, it is 
not only admitted, but is strongly insisted on, 
by Mr. Hudson, that the representation in this 
passage '' belongs to the intermediate state ;" 
that is, to the immediate state of the dead 
previous to the resurrection of the body.' 

This important passcige, then, shows that the 
punishment of sin consists in continuous suffer- 
ing, entered upon at death. Nowhere do the 
Scriptures imply any subsequent change of 
condition ; but this very para^ble afiirms that 
"there is a great gulf fixed" between the 
fiinful and the holy, which, as Mr. Hudson 
admits, ''fairly implies that the case of the 

^ Debt and Grace, p. 210. 

* DeWt and Grace, p. 210 ; Ghrut our Life, p. 181 ; 
Bich Man and Lazarus, p, 8. 



rich man is hopeless."^ He also says, ''The 
rich man is there and in ' torments,' as if that 
were ' his own place ; ' wliile Lazarus is carried 
to Abraham's bosom, as if that were his 
proper home : and this wodiu be the just ith- 
ference, if the Scriptures told us nothing else 
concerning hades."* This is admitting all we 
ask. This passage, as a whole, teaches these 
states of suffering and of joy to bo the im- 
mediate and "proper homes" respectively of 
the wicked and the good. Let us also add, 
that, as the time thus elapsing prior to the 
resurrection of the body must in many cases be 
many thousand years, all arguments against 
the Scripure doctrine from the long duration of 
the penalty fall to the ground. 

If it be asked, with what consistency, while 
we retain these teachings of the passage, we 
fail to receive literally the circumstances of 
dipping the tip of one's finger in water and 
cooling the tongue, the flame, the lying in 
Abraham's bosom, the gulf, and even the oral 
communications between Abraham and the 
rich man, we reply — 1. The conditions of the 
narrative rule out a literal conception of these 
particulars by assigning it to a time when the 
parties must have been disembodied spirits. 
They had died, and been buried ; while the 
living were supposed to be still on earth. It 
was therefore subsequent to death, and prior 
to the resurrection. This fact determines the 
particulars to be figurative representations. 
2. These modes of representation, figuratively 
employed, are common in the Scriptures. The 
joys of heaven are the marriage-supper of the 
Lamb ; sitting down with AbrsJiam ; God feed- 
ing His saints, leading them to living fountains, 
wiping away their tears; drinking from the 
river of life. God Himself, the hornless Spirit, 
is constantly spoken of with fingers, mouth, 
and all the portions of the body. An^ en- 
deavour of Universalist or annihilationist to 
set aside the reference of these teachings to 
the spirit-world, because of their costume, 
must also annul most of the declarations con- 
cerning God and heaven. 3. Furthermoze, 
this mode of representa t i o n- ia employed from 
necessity. We have no language, nor modes 
of conception, with which to speak of God and 
heaven and spiritual beings, except the language 
and conceptions drawn firom earth and sense. 
The method is inevitable ; and any argument 
founded upon it is, therefore, of no account.^ 

There is, therefore, no reason for rejecting 

' Rich Man and Lazarus, p, 8. 

' lb., p. 12. The word occurring in Luke xvi. 23 is 
hadetf not gef^enna, On this subject| see Appendix note C. 
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the obvious teaching of this iiassage, that the 
Tricked pass from this world at once to a state 
of conscious suffering. 

The fact that the wicked are in a state of 
suffering after death, and prior to the judg- 
ment, is also clearly taught in 2 Pet. li. 9 : 
**The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly- 
out of temptation, and to reserve the unjust 
under punishment unto the day of iudgment." 
Such is the correct translation, rendered in the 
English version " to be punished." So Alford 
most decidedly, and Huther ; while Winer, 
who took the other view in the fifth edition 
of his grammar, seems to have abandoned it in 
the sixth. The Greek does not fctirly admit 
any other rendering.* Says Alford, *' under 
punishment, not to 1^ punisned, but, as in verse 
4, actuallv in a penal state, and thus awaitmg 
their final punishment." 

We think we have sufficiently maintained 
from Scripture the continued consciousness of 
both the righteous and tlie wicked after death, 
and previous to the resurrection of the body, — 
the one in conscious joy, the other in conscious 
suffering. 

Chapter IV. 

ITEW TESTAMENT TEACHINGS CONTINUED. — ^A RE- 
SURRECTION AND A JUDGMENT FOR THE WICKED. 

THE souls of both the righteous and the 
wicked, it appears, enter at death iipon a 
conscious state of happiness and of suflfcring 
respectively. The event called death is to the 
wicked not the termination «of existence or of 
consciousness, but the beginning of conscious 
retributive suffering. 

This does not prove, indeed, their eternal 
existence ; it is not adduced for that purpose. 
But it does disprove one important position of 
the theory of annihilation. The deaa, as we 
call them, still live. They experience a con- 
tinued existence and activity bejrond the grave, 
— ^an existence continued certainly to a very 
protracted extent. If continued till the resur- 
rection, then it must be in many instances for 
some thousand years. Such a fact is of itself 
sufficient to invalidate the fundamental reason- 
ing of annihilationists. 

Dm the Scripture does not leave the subject 
thus : it makes further disclosures concerning 
their future history.^ The next step in these 
disclosures is the Scripture doctrine concerning 
the resurrection and tne general judgment, and 

literaUy ** to reserve the ungodly, being poniBhed, to the 
day of judgment.'* 



the formal sentence of retribution, in whicli the 
wicked as well as the good will appear. 

It is the clear doctrine that full and final 
sentence of retribution takes place at the 
general judgment, that the judgment is pre- 
ceded by a general resurrection of *' all that are 
in their graves," and that this last event 
accompanies the second coming of our Lord 
with power and great glory.* The spirit then 
resumes the bodily form. 

For those who read and submit to the plain 
teachings of Qod s word, it cannot be necessary 
for me to argue at great length, that all men, 
the wicked as well as the good, are to be 
raised from the dead, and to stand in judgment 
before God. Still a brief sketch of those 
teachings may be in place. 

And, first, of the judgment and retribution. 
It is even a teaching of the Old T(«ta\inent, 
though less minute than the New, that tlie 
wicked and the good alike shall stand before God 
in judgment. Such is especially the drift of 
the book of Ecclesiastes, as indicated, for 
example, in chap. iii. 1$, 17, xi. 9, and conclu- 
sively summed up in chap. xii. 13, 14. The 
thought is more or less distinctly alluded to in 
numerous passages like Fs. i. 5, 6, although 
often in such a mode that we cannot say 
certainly that the ^na/ judgment is intended. 

It was reserved for the New Testament to 
reveal the fact in its fulness, that *' after 
death," at the " last day," the "day of judg- 
ment," when "the Son of Man shall come 
in the clouds of Heaven," all the dead alike 
shall stand before Him to receive their sentence. 

Thus it is after death, not at death, nor in 
death, that judgment and a final retribution 
come (Heb. ix. 27 ; Luke xii. 4, 5). 

The particular time is designated as the 
last day, the time when the Son of Man shall 
come ; and at that time the foes of Christ as 
well as His friends shall receive their sentence 
(John xii. 48 ; Matt. xvi. 26, 27 ; Luke xii. 
8, 9 ; Jude 13 ; 2 Fet. iii. 7). 

To this day of judgment are all transgressors 
reserved ; and then shall they, as well as the 
righteous, receive their public sentence (2 Fet. 
ii. 4, 9); Matt. x. 14, 15; xi. 20-23; xiL 
36, 37 ; Acts xvii. 30, 31 ; 2 Cor. v. 10, 11). 
The twofold retribution so fuUy described in 
the second chapter of Romans is referred to 
" the day when God shall judge the secrets of 



^ The question, whether there is a literal and bodily 

*' first resurrection *' of the holy previous to the general 

resurrection of aU the dead, is not material to the present 

discussion, and is therefore omitted. Th« simple fact of 

I a universal resurrection is alTthat here concerns us. 
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men by Jesus Christ" (verse 16) ; and it is said 
to the wicked, "But after thy hardness and 
impenitent heart treasurest [thou] up unto thy- 
self wrath against the day of wrath and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God." In 
2 Tim. iv. 1, we read of " the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at His 
appearing and His kingdom." The solemn 
account of the judgment (Matt. xxv. 31-46), 
describing it as taking place " when the Son of 
man shall come in His glory, and all the holy 
angels with Him," also declares that ** before 
Him shall be gathered all nations," and repre- 
sents the wicked as being present with the 
riju'hteous to receive their final sent-ence. In 
2 Thess. i. 5-10, the recompense, " tribulation," 
" taking vengeance," and punishment "with ever- 
luiitingdestructionfromthepresenceoftheLord," 
is made contemporaneous with the recompense 
of " rest " to believers ; and both are assigned to 
the time " when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with His mighty angels,"-;-" when 
He shall come to be glorified in His saints." 

It is needless to accumulate other proofs ; for 
if these do not show that at the last day, the 
day of final judgment, the day of Christ's 
coming in glory, all the wicked as well as the 
good will stand before Him in conscious activity 
to receive public sentence, nothing can show it. 

The Scnptures also declare a general resur- 
rection, in which the wicked as well as the good 
shall come forth from their graves preparatory 
to the judgment (John v. 28, 29). These are 
the words of Jesus Christ. They are uttered 
as the sequel of the statement, that " autliority 
to execute judgment" is committed to the Son 
of man ; and the whole as the grand climax of 
tlie great work which He ^sls then performing 
on earth. They describe the resurrection of 
the wicked in the same terms with that of the 
righteous. To leave no room for doubting that 
the resurrection of the body is intended. He 
says, " They that are in the graves " [or tombs]. 
To anticipate a low modern cavil, that they 
shall be brought forth as dead persons or 
coriLses, He declares " they shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth." To cut oil' the allegation 
that a transient or momentary revivification is 
described, he announces it as only preliminary 
to the execution of judgment ; and, in case of 
the wicked, it is here not even a resurrection 
of death, but of condemnation, " damnation." 
All attempt« to pervert this passage firom its 
plain mea;)ing may be considered as now ex- 
ploded. No respectable commentator, of what- 
ever school, can probably now be found to lend 
his name to them. 



The bodily resurrection of the wicked is alscF 
implied very fully and unquestionably in 
Christ's warning (Matt. x. 28). Paul asserts 
the same fact (Acts xxiv. 15). Here he uses 
the same words to express the resurrection of 
the righteous and the wicked ; and it will be 
observed that he testifies distinctly that thi«i 
was alike his own belief and that of his Jewish 
opponents. This statement is in such terms as 
to admit no cavil. It is met, so far as we can 
learn, only by open denial. Thus to quote 
from one who, though an annihilationist, yet 
argues for the resurrection, and represents the 
reasoning of his associates, as follows : " It is 
said Paul /toped for the resurrection of the dead. 
Hope is made up of desire and expectation. 
Could Paul desire to see the wicked all in one 
vast company, weeping, wailing, crying for 
mercy, and Mercy deaf to all their sorro^vs, 
anguish, and despair ? Could he desire to listen 
to the curses and blasphemies, and witness the 
rolling sea of wickedness, that would pour fordi 
from all the resurrected wicked in that day ? 
Certainly not."^ This matter may be left to 
be settled between these reasoners and the 
apostle. 

The same fact is involved in the passage 
(fiev. XX. 11-15). Here the reader will observe, 

1, The scene described is clearly the general 
judgment. Various circumstances fully identify 
it with that transaction as elsewhere described. 

2. It is preceded by a universal resurrection of 
the body. It is " the dead, small and great ;" 
those in " the sea," and those elsewhere in 
charge of " death and /tad^s;"* men of diverse 
characters, to be judged, " every man according 
to their works." Not only the good were there, 
thase whose names were in the nook of life, but 
those who were " not found written in the book 
of life " }vere there also. 

As the reader may like to know what objec- 
tions are raised against such a passage by a 
portion of the annuiilationists, — the more ma- 
terialistic portion, — we annex them as stated 
by H. L. Hastings, who represents a diflerent 
phase of the system.* It is alleged : — 

1. The passage " is in Revelation, and Reve- 
lation is an obscure book," To which we need 

' H. L. Hastings's Retribution, p. 1 48. Tbree other 
forms of denial are quoted by bim from other advocates 
of annihilation, still more abrupt if possible ; but no 
attempt to interpret away the language. 

' " Hades '* may be considered as the impersonation 
of the grave, the place of the dead ; " death,'* already 
personified as riding on the pale horse, perhaps as the 
keeper er ruler of the realm. AHih.e dead of the oceaa 
and the land are there. 

* Retribution, by H. L. Hastings, pp. 119, 120. . 
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only say that, whatever mav be the obscurity 
of any other portion of the book, this is a 
distinct account of the general judgment, fully 
confirmed and explained by abundant other 
passages of Scripture. 

2. " The whole is a dramatic representation." 
Sut this statement when intend^ as a denial 
of the resurrection of the wicked, would cut up 
the whole doctrine of a future life ; for this 
passage declares as clearly as any portion of the 
Scriptures, the great fact of a judgment and a 
just retribution. It is here stated just as 
distinctly concerning the wicked dead as con- 
cerning the good, that "they stand before God" 
to be judged and doomed. 

3. " It is said that the dead stood before 
God, and were judged, and so they were dead 
when they were judged ; and hence they will 
never know anything about the matter, nor 
undergo any further conscious punishment, but 
will simply be left alone in the grave where 
they are." We will not delay to dwell upon 
Christ's declaration, "They that are in their 
graves shall liear the voice of the Son of God, 
and shall come forth," nor upon the fact that 
" the dead " here includes both classes alike ; 
for it is hardly supposable that a man who 
could descend to such egregious trifling with 
God's Word is to be satisfied, and have his 
quibbles silenced, by any forms of speech. 

4. " Those found written in the oook of life 
are made alive, but those who are not found 
written there do not live, nor know, nor suffer ; 
but, if they are raised at all, they are simply so 
many lumps of clay, images, or carcasses, not 
raised * to life,' but raised ' without any life.' " 
No reply is called for here. Waiving those 
other representations which describe tne con- 
scious state of the wicked at the judgment, 
any man who could allege that the Scriptures 
describe the judgment scene as including the 
solemn mockery of summoning, by a vast 
miracle, millions of unconscious corpses before 
<Tod to be tried, and sentenced, and executed 
with the forms of punishment, will not be 
likely to have his opinion changed by argument 
or Scripture. 

5. " It is finally said that wicked men can- 
. not die a second time, and hence the ' second 
! death ' is a mere figure which means no one 

knows what ; because it is said that death and 
hell died the second death too, and there is no 
account of their having died a first death 
before." Here, again, we waive all other dis- 
cussion simply to remind the reader that the 
objection, in short, is just this : We deny the 
plainly asserted fact of a resurrection of the 



wicked, because we are puzzled as to the nature 
of the punishment described as following their 
resurrection and judgment. 

The doctrine of a general resurrection of 
both classes of men is even declared in the 
Old Testament (Dan. xii. 1-3). This passage 
appears to be a glance down to the " time of 
tne end," which is specified in the verse fol- 
lowing ; and announces the resurrection of 
two cksses of men, that " sleep in the dust of 
the earth," to two opposite destinies. On this 
point the sober class of modem scholars are 
apparently becoming agreed ; e. g., Alford (on 
Jonn V. 29), Stuiut, Havernick, Auberlen. 
Even such rationalists as Maurer and Hitzig, 
though endeavouring to refer it to an earlier 
period, admit the fact of a twofold resurrection 
to be here asserted ; and " the book " (verse 1), 
to be the "book of life," "the list of the 
citizens of the Messianic kingdom" (Hitzig). 
The second verse would, perhaps, be more cor- 
rectly translated, "multitudes of sleepers in 
the dust of the earth shall awake." Those 
who, like Hitzig, insist on the partitive force of 
" many," limit the resurrection here spoken of 
to the Jewish nation. But even this narrowed 
application still leaves the parties divided into 
two opposite classes, the second of whom, in 
Hitzig's own words, " arLse to judgment (John 
V. 29), awake to the punishment of eternal fire- 
torment (compare Isa. Ixvi. 24 with Rev. xx. 
14, 15), and become, by this their fate, an object 
of abhorrence." 

In view of the clear teachings of Scripture, 
especialljr the New Testament, concerning the 
resurrection and the judgment, Mr. H. L. 
Hastings, himself an annihilationist, warmly 
declares, " The same perverse logic which proves 
no resurrection of the wicked, proves no resur- 
rection of anyone, no pre-existence of Clirist 
before His birth, no Holy Spirit but the Word, 
no baptism but the Spirit, no Lord's Supper^ 
no future punishment, no second coming of 
Christ, no inspired revelation ; " ^ and another 
writer of the same school declares, "The 
method of interpreting Scripture on which this 
theory depends unsettles all faith in the Bible, 
and saps the foundation of Christianity." ' 

This fact, then, is settled. Not only do the 
wicked as well as the good consciously exist 
after the death of the body, but their history 
can be followed to the resurrection and the 
judgment-day. 

Thus, after the dissolution and slumber of 
ages, by the grandest display of miraculous 



> H. L. Hastingi's Retribution, p. 150. 
* Bible Examiner, quoted ib. 
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power which the world will have witnessed, 
acting instantaneously at every portion of the 
earth s surface^ all human beings, the wicked as 
well as the good, will be reinstated in the full 
condition in which they wrought their works 
of holiness or sin. Why, now, this amazing 
preparation ? Is this grandest of God's miracles, 
80 far as the wickea are concerned, a mere 
abortive flourish ? or is it the actual prepara- 
tion for some proportionate result ? The body 
had gone to dissolution. So also, according to 
these theorists, was the soul extinct, at least 
unconscious. The threatened death had done 
its work. The penalty had been fully executed. 
What more is required ? " They are * dead ;' 
why not let them remain dead ? " * 

Such are the inquiries which are raised not 
alone by opposers of the theory, but are urged 
even by the more radical annihilationists. The 
latter class offer these plain inference from the 
doctrine, in order to deny the Scripture doctrine 
of a resurrection of the wicked ; and their more 
careful and conservative associates are exceed- 
ingly pressed with the difficulty. And, mean- 
while, every thoughtful observer of God's 
revealed methods must feci the entire incon- 
gjniity of such a stupendous miracle, wrought 
simply to do over again a thing already done ; 
whereas, when viewed as the inauguration of 
fiuch a retribution as the Scriptures are 
commonly understood to announce, the reason 
and propriety of the preparation require no 
showing. 

How, now, do these writers deal with this 
miracle of the resurrection of all the wicked ? 
how meet the difficulty of this mighty, but, on 
their showing, abortive preparation ? 

Mr. Hastings alone, of those whom we have 
consulted, fairly acknowledges the fact and the 
difficulty. He admits that he has no answer 
to give. He simply says, " Let us carry the 
question farther oack. Why did God make 
tne wicked to live at all? ... If God has 
wisely allowed the wicked to exist for centuries 
in sin, bla^hemy, and rebellion, certainly His 
wisdom will not further suffer serious impeach- 
ment, even though He should perpetuate [!] or 
restore their existence for another period suffi- 
ciently long for the purposes of justice, judg- 
ment, ana retribution.^' The statement, 
certainly, is valid ; but it is valid to the extent 
of overthrowing all Mr. Hastings's objections to 
the eternal existence of the wicked, — the 
*' Derpetuation " of their lives. Accordingly, 
Mr. Hastings falls back upon the sim^lQ fact of 
the resurrection, disclaiming all power to render 

< H. L. Ha6ting8*B BetribntioD, p. 152 



a reason or explaination. ''The sum of ther 
argument is, God will do as He pleases, 
purposes, and promises ; nor can men, who ' are- 
as grasshoppers before Him,' stay His hand. 
Whether we can comprehend or explain it, 
whether we believe or aoubt it. He will fulfil his. 
word."* Assuredly there is no difficulty here in 
the fulfilment of (jod's promise, nor in under- 
standing why the promise was made : the whole 
difficulty is with the human theory, whick 
makes one of His most solemn assurances, con- 
cerning one of the most remarkable transactions 
in the universe, so wholly futile. 

Other writers positively deny that the wickedf 
will be raised. Ellis and Read, in answer to the 
question, " Will the wicked dead be raised to- 
life again?" declare it to be " quite certain that 
the resurrection of the wicked is not taught ia 
the Old Testament ;" ' and they carefully refraia 
from admitting that it is taught in the New. 

Another resort is the doctrine already quoted^ 
that the wicked dead are raised simply &s dead 
men, corpses, or clods of inanimate earth, and 
in that condition are brought to judgment, and 
receive their sentence. 

Closely akin to this last-mentioned evasion, 
of the plain New Testament teaching is Mr. 
Hudson s theory, which, as to conformity to the 
Scriptures, hovers perhaps half-way between the 
theory which denies a resurrection and that 
which admits the raising of a corpse to judg- 
ment. Mr. Hudson hol& that the body makes' 
an attempt to come to life, starts to do it, but 
cannot quite succeed. His theory has already- 
been cited ; but we will here give it entire as a 
curiosity : — 

" To endeavour after a philosophy of the resurrection^ 
we may add a thought respecting that of the unjust. It 
is hard to believe that they are raised up by a miracle 
that ends in their destruction, or that accomplishes no- 
thing but a judgment, which, in this view, must appear 
simply vindictive. If they have no immortality, why are 
their slumbers disturbed? But, if their resurrection is 
connected with the redemption by a law that finds 
iUustration in analogous facts, this difficulty may be- 
removed. Damaged seeds that are sown often exliaust- 
their vitality, and perish in germination ; and we have 
noted the fact, that of insects which pass through the 
chrysalis state to that of the psyche or butterfly, many, 
from injuries suffered in their original form, utterly peri^ 
in the transition. Now the glad tidings of the redemp- 
tion, quickening and invigorating the soul with new life, 
may so far repair the injury done it in the fall, that even 
the unbelieving, who derive many benefits Uierefrom in 
this life, may not altogether perish in the bodily death. 
Not to say that the average duration of life is greater 
for the Grospel, it seems certain that life is of a higher 
type. Even bad men in Christendom are familiar with 
moral sentiments, great truths of humanity, which th*' 
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heathenbh intellect has not conceived. May not such 
truthii, as food to the souk even of those who do not 
cleave to Him who ia the Tmth and the Life, cause 
death itself to be divided as the proper effect and token 
of the redemption ! And, for judgment, it is as if the 
nnjust, hearing the voice of Grod in the last call to life, 
should be putting on a glorious inoorruption, and should 
perish in the act**^ 

And this is the resurrection, and '' a philo- 
sophy of the resurrection !" The reader wUl 
please bear in mind that it purports to relieve 
the difficulty of a '' miracle ;" viz., the instan- 
taneous resurrection, and restoration to life, of 
millions of dead and decomposed human frames. 
And he will observe — 1. The careful under- 
statement of the case, so as to miss the chief 
difficulty. The author calls it simply " a miracle 
that end^ in their destruction ;" whereas it would 
be, on his theory,avast miracleof (^7i^^rfic^/(?» for 
tJis sake of destruction alone, — an unparalleled 
display of miraculous power in order to do over 
again a thing already done and finished ; a re- 
creation of the body already destroyed, solely 
to annihilate it again. It is for the reflecting 
mind to consider whether God is wont to lavish 
miracles in such modes. 2. The confusion of 
things wholly different. Certain workings of 
natural law are cited as ''analogous facts," 
analogous to an objectless miracle. The only 
analogous fact would be another equally object- 
less miracle. Let it be produced. 3. The 
noticeable inconsistency. (1) Mere superficial 
contact with " the glad tidings of the redemp- 
tion ** is here endowed with a preserving power 
over the body after death, — ^a preserving influ- 
ence which the author's system distinctly 
restricts to a living faith. (2) The prolongation 
of '' the average duration of life " in this world 
through outward virtue and prudence without 
faith is also by implication quietly extended 
into the other world, and after the full infliction 
of the penalty of death on the body. (3) The 
alleged resurrection hovers uncertainly between 
a miracle and a natural phenomenon, with a 
strong tendency to the latter. (4.) The entire 
degradation of the New Testament doctrine of 
the resurrection. It is reduced to a bad seed, 
sprouting, but failing to grow ; a hurt insect, 
not quite able to pass from a chrysalis to a 
butterfly ; " As if the unjust, hearing the voice 
of God in the last call to life, should be putting 
on a glorious incomiption, and should perish in 
the act.'* In other words, he is never auite 
raised at all. And this is Mr. Hudson's " pnilo- 
sophy " of the Scripture doctrine, that " they 
that are in the sraves shall hear His voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good. 



Debt and Grace, p. 264. 



unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion ;" that they " must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that everyone may 
receive the things done in his body according- 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad." It would be simpler and fairer to deny 
the resurrection of the wicked outright; for 
the statement is equivalent to that 

This writer well exemplifies his own remark^ 
that *' it is hard to believe that they are raised 
up by a miracle that ends in their destruction.*" 
And the difficulty which this class of writers . 
find on the subject indicates the great signi- 
ficance, in this connection, of the doctrine of 
the resurrection preceding the general judgment. 
That great event not only marks another dis- 
tinct sts^e in the existence of man after death ; 
it also fitly introduces, equally in the case of 
the wicked as of the good, the opening of an- 
other great epoch in their history. 

Chapter V. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHINGS CONTINUED. — 
SHARINQ THE DOOM OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. 

"TTTE have traced the course of the wicked, 
VV by the light of the Scriptures, to tlie- 
resurrection and the judgment. They hear the^ 
voice of the Son of God, and come forth from 
their graves ; they appear in company with the 
righteous, before the judgment-seat, to receive- 
their sentence. 

Now, we find the Scriptures teaching that, 
they shall have certain superhuman companions> 
of their doom, and that the two classes shall 
share the same fate. It will form a strong link 
in the chain of evidence if we can ascertain, 
what is the Scripture doctrine concerning the 
fate of those companions of theirs. 

I. The uf^ust shall share tlie fate of tliefalieit^ 
angels. On this point. Matt. xxv. 41 is de- 
cisive. To the same effect are the statements- 
of Rev. XX. 10, 15. 

The doom of the two parties is thus the same- 
in kind. We might, perhaps, have drawn a 
strong presumptive argument from the fate of 
the iaJlen ancels, to that of lost, men, had there 
been no disclosure on the subject. We might 
have reasoned, that if it appeared that those 
beings, who fell before the fall of our first 
parents, were not, and were not to be, struck 
out of existence, but to be continued under tl)e* 
anger and vengeance of God, so also, most 
likely, it would be with human evil-doers. 
Certainly any rational argument to prove tho* 
extinction of sinners from the universe would 
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1)6 overthrown by finding that Satan and his 
'Companions were to continue in existence. But 
we are not left to inferences. The Word of 
God positively assigns the same final doom to 
^vicked men as to evil spirits. What is that 
doom ? 

11. The fate of the fallen angels is not anni- 
hilation, but conscious existence, and endless 
continuance in suffering. 

No doubt, many things in regard to the con- 
dition and history of the apostate angels remain 
in obscurity. Some things, however, are de- 
finitely revealed and settled. It is certain that 
their fall had taken place before our first 
parents were placed in the garden. It is certain, 
therefore, that Satan (and probably others of 
them) has existed in a state of the most vehe- 
ment sinful activity for several thousand years 
already. It does not appear that any oppor* 
tunity of recovery ever has been, or ever will 
be, offered to them. The contrary appears to 
be declared in 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; and Jude 6. Mean- 
while, by an arrangement and for reasons of 
which we have no explanation in the Bible, a 

Eortion at least of these hopelessly lost beings 
ave been for a time suffered to leave their 
confinement, and mingle in the concerns of this 
world, where they are restlessly, malignantly, 
and powerfully active (Matt. xii. 43 ; 1 Pet. 
V. 8 ; Eph. vi. 12, etc.) We learn, further- 
more, that the time is coming when Satan shall 
be bound *' a thousand years," so that during 
the time "he should deceive the nations no 
more " (Rev. xx. 2, 3) ; and after that, and be- 
fore the judgment, " ne must be loosed a little 
season, and shall again go out to deceive the 
nations" (Rev. xx. 3, 7, 8). The details of 
tliis economy, so as to combine these repre- 
sentations, if we were able to find them, would 
be of no special account for our present purpose. 
It is, however, important to observe, in passing, 
that these beings thus reserved unto juagment, 
though not prisoners of hope, are in full pos- 
session of their activities for thousands of years 
prior to the final overthrow. . 

What, now, is the final doom which the 
Scriptures assign to Satan ? It is, in the 
plainest terms that langu^e can furnish, tor- 
ment^ — endless torment (Rev. xx. 10). The 
passage expressly and unequivocally declares 
three things — suffering, incessant, eternal. 

TheGreek verb " tormented" {fiaxTavuTBrfrovTai) 
occurs twelve times in the New Testament, with 
the unvarying meaning of harassed, pained, or 
tormented ; excepting, for the present, its ap- 
:^lication to the lost (Rev. xii. 2 ; Matt. viii. 6 ; 
ilev. ix. 5 ; 2 Pet. ii. 8 ; Mark vi. 48 ; Rev. 



xi. 10, xiv. 10). In one instance only, it is by 
a strong figure applied to an inanimate object, 
a "ship tossed [tormented] with the waves" 
(Matt. xiv. 24), just as we in like manner 
should describe it as racked by the sea. In 
every other instance it is appli^ to the treat- 
ment of evil spirits, either as threatened by 
God in this instance, or as apprehended by 
themselves (Matt. viii. 29 ; Mark y. 7 ; Luke 
viii. 28). 

Such being the case, the word "torment" 
(Pa(ravC(io) being in every other instance, when 
applied to a living being, expressive of positive 
suffering, it would require a degree of hardihood 
on which all argument is lost to deny that 
meaning when it is found applied to the fate of 
lost spirits. Their fate is suffering. 

Incessant suffering : " Shall be tormented 
day and night." The phrase *' day and night " 
requires no explanation. It asserts that the 
suffering is not a momentary pang, once felt 
and ended, but a constant, continuous woe. 
We need hardly sustain this meaning of the 
phrase by such references as 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
iii. 10, or remind the reader that it is employed 
(Rev. vii. 15) to describe the ceaselessness of 
the service of the ransomed martyrs in heaven. 

Endless suffering : " For ever and ever," 
literally to the ages of the ages (cts tovs alwvaq 
Tiov atwvwv). On this phrase little need be said. 
It is the strongest form in which the idea of 
eternity is conveyed in the Bible. It is the 
most emphatic mode in which the duration of 
the life and glory of the righteous is expressed 
(Rev. xxii. 5), in which the continuance of 
God's glory is prayed for (GaL i. 5, Eph. iii. 21, 
Phil. iv. 20, 1 Tim. L 17, 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb. 
xiii. 21, &c.), and in which the duration of 
God's or of Christ's own existence is asserted 
(Rev. i. 18, iv. 9, 10, x. 6, xv. 7). 

It is thus the Scripture doctrine, that Satan 
(in company with the evil spirits) shall expe- 
rience eternal punishment, and that that 
punishment consists in suffering. It is the 
bcripture teaching also, that, at the last day, 
all the wicked shall experience the doom pre- 
pared for " the devil and his angels." 

Chapter VI. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEACHINGS CONTINUED. — DIRECT 
DECLARATIONS. — ^FUTURE PUNISHMENT CONSISTS 

IN SUFFERING. 

THUS far we have traced in the New Tes- 
tament teachings a continuous history of 
the soul after death. It passes at once to a 
state of conscious joy or sorrow. At the closing 
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of this remedial dispensation, it is joined by the statement be found, that God's great and 



body, now roused from the sleep of ages, and, in 
Company with the whole human race, simul- 
taneously clothed with flesh again by a miracle 
of inconceivable grandeur and extent, is sum- 
moned before God in preparation for a sentence 
still more formal and complete. The sentence 
assigns to the one class the eternal companion- 
^llip of God and all holy beings ; to the other, 
the society and the doom of the devil and his 
angels — a doom elsewhere described as a per- 
petual and miserable existence. 

But the New Testament does not leave the 
subject thus. It teaches in very express forms 
that the final doom of sin is, not insensibility 
and non-existence, but positive suffering, and 
that protracted and eternal. The attempt is 
continually made by annihilationists to fore- 
stall and rule out all this testimony by accu- 
mulated quotations concerning "death," " des- 
truction," " perishing,'* and the like. But, as 
we Iiavc seen, these latter expressions have no 
such force. There is no collision between the 
two modes of statement : the one is only ex- 
planatory of the other. The passages which we 
are about to quote simply show what the 
Scriptures mean by death, perishing, and des- 
truction. As, in the Bible, life is more than 
existence, so is death more than non-existence, 
and yet less. As, in this world, men often 
witness the ruin of a living man, which, as they 
say, is worse than death; so, in the other 
world, there is a destniction, which, by the con- 
fession of annihilationists themselves, is more 
terrible than extinction. 

It is one of the commonest and simplest 
principles of interpretation, in secular as well 
3S in sacred writmgs, to explain the briefer 
phraseology by the fuller descriptions of the 
same writers. To be saved by the grace of God, 
we find elsewhere includes the specific human 
acts of repentance and faith. To be justified 
by faith, without the works of the law, we iextn 
does nevertheless comprise those very exercises 
of holy living which might at first seem to be 
excluded. The real meaning of the divine 
names applied to Christ is made absolutely 
certain by the fuller ascription of divine at- 
tributes, works, and worship. It is therefore 
both legitimate and indispensable to learn the 
force of the briefer terms of the Bible by the 
fuller statements which unfold them. Now, 

TTHE ScRIFrURES, WHENEVEE THEY SPEAK IN 
DETAIL UNDER A VARIET7 OF FORMS, INVARIABLY 
DESCRIBE FUTURE PUNISHMENT AS CONSISTING IN 
•THE INFLICTION OF SUFFERING, AND NOT IN THE 

ARREST AND CESSATION OF IT. Nowhcre Can the 



ultimate vengeance upon the sinner will consist 
in the final annulment of the woes that his sin 
has wrought. Everywhere, on the other Iiaud, 
it is both implied and asserted that the penalty 
of sin is the letting^loose of woe upon the trans- 

Sressor's head. "There is no peace, saith my 
od, to the wicked." 

Let the reader clearly mark the issue. Does 
themain stress and crowning stroke of divine 
punishment consist in the final extinction of the 
wicked, or in the tremendous pressure of 
suffering and anguish ujpou the sinning soul ? 
The annihilationists maintain the former ; the 
Scriptures, most abundantly and unequivocally, 
the latter. 

1. This doctrine is contained in the assertion, 
that there are grades 0/ punishment. The New 
Testament plainly declares that there shall be 
different degrees of penalty inflicted at the 
final judgment (Matt. x. 15, xi. 22, 24 ; Luke 
xii. 47, 48 ; Matt, xxiii. 14). In these and 
other passages, the Saviour clearly affirms 
diverse degrees of severity of punishment pro* 
portioned to the aggravation of guilt. 

This teaching is entirely incompatible with 
the theory that extinction is the doom of sin. 
There are no degrees of extinction. 

Annihilationists have felt the force of the 
difficulty. To Mr. Dobney " it aj^pears one of 
the very strongest of all objections" to his 
doctrine. The reply he makes is the following 
suggestion : " It is quite conceivable that the 
length of time which shall elapse ere the wicked 
utterly cease to be, and the aegree of sufiering 
by wmch the final dissolution shall be preceded 
and accompanied, may be exactly proportioned 
to their various deserts." 

Perhaps this is the best reply that the case 
admits. But, specious as it may at first sight 
appear, it is thoroughly suicidal. For (1), in 
supposing a protraction of suffering (and there- 
fore of existence) in proportion to the aggrava- 
tion of the guilt, the writer contradicts his own 
first principle by ascribing to sin the power to 
prolong existence. A degree of guilt immense 
and Satanic might thus Iiave mo power to 
extend the existence bevond all conceivable 
limits. And as the sinful state continues even 
during the act of punishment, wh^, on the 
same principle, should not the successive degrees 
of iU-desert continue to protract the existence 
beyond each present infliction, till it becomes 
literally endless ? (2) This reply abandons the 
fundamental principle of the system ; namely, 
that the one grand penalty of sin is extinction. 
This is the one thing into which every form of 
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Scripture threat is finally resolved ; eveiything 
means extinction. Much of the arguing of 
these writers requires, too, a rapid extinction. 
The whole analogy on which it turns fails 
them, except it be so understood. Thus all 
those phrases like "grinding to powder/' 
" tearing in pieces," " cutting asunder," 
"burned up like chaff," if they could be 
validly used at all in the material sense in 
which annihilationists choose to take them, 
equally denote an instantaneous extinction. So 
these writers elsewhere speak. 

If there be any speciality in the system at 
all, it consists in the pertinacious position, that 
extinction is the doom of sin. But here we 
Ihave a sudden abandonment of the position, 
and a recourse to the common view, which 
locates punishment in suffering, — an abandon- 
ment so complete, that the cxtinctioir is but 
an incidental feature of the case, while the 
suffering inflicted is the chief thing ; " the 
degree of suffering" being "exactly propor- 
tioned to their various deserts." Such is the 
dilemma in which annihilationists are involved 
in reply to the difliculty. 

In truth, the Scriptures in this respect make 
the punishment of the wicked correspond to 
^the happiness of the righteous. The righteous 
are represented as entering on a state of 
blessedne&s, varying in degree with their 
Christian fidelity and attainments, and differ- 
ing as " one star differeth from another star 
in glory." The wicked enter on a state where 
their diverse degrees of guilt shall be met by 
diverse degrees of suffering. 

2. The New Testament uTiters in direct 
terms y constantly and chiefly represent the final 
doom of sin as a state of great suffering. 
This is the great emphatic fact whicli they 
put forth, the fore-front of their representa- 
tion. It is described as a doom, terrific not 
merely in general, but specially terrific for its 
anguish. The utterances oh this point are 
varied and abundant. 

Thus the writer to the Hebrews describes it 
as far more terrible than that natural death 
wliich many annihilationists declare to be 
itself the only doom. THeb. x. 28, 29, 31). 

In Rom. ii. 5-9, Paul still more specifically 
defines the n.ature of that doom which makes 
it a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God, and informs us how the " wrath " 
treasured up " against the day of wrath " will 
express itself in the infliction of intense suf- 
fering: God will render "indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
80ul of man that doeth evil. In a subsequent 



verse (12th), he uses the word " perish " as the 
brief equivalent of these specific statements ; 
just as in a previous verse the words " glory," 
" honour," " incorruptibility " (a^a/ao-wi), find 
their synonome in the phrase " eternal life." 

In 2 Thess. i. 6, again, he calls it " tribula- 
tion." This tribulation is the same thing 
which in verse 8 he phrases " in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that know not 
God ; " and, in verse 9, being "punished with 
everlasting destniction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power."" 
In the last quotation, the expression "from 
the presence of the Lord," is understood by 
Alfora, Lunemann, and others, as meaning 
" apart from " or " away from " the presence 
of the Lord. But, &s the point is disputed^ 
we need not insist upon it. 

So our Saviour, after having pronounced 
His blessings (Luke vi. 21-23) on thase tliat 
hunger now and weep now, and are hated 
and reproached, because they shall be filled 
and shall laugh, and whose "reward is great 
in heaven," proceeds to pronounce a woe 
upon those whose only portion is in this life,, 
because of the disconsolateness, destitution,, 
mourning, and weeping hereafter (verses 24, 25). 

In the same strain, James (v. 1-6) antici- 
pating the "miseries" of the ungodly rich in 
the " last days," at " the coming of the Lord " 
(verse 7), bids them weep and howl in the 
prosj^ect, and warns them that those ill-gotten 
riches shall then prove a torture to tliem ;. 
" shall e^t your flesh, as it were fire ; " where 
the reader will observe that fire is spokeu of 
clearly as the agent of suffering. 

It is remarkable how, under whatever image 
future punishment is set forth in the New 
Testament, the suffering of the state is almost 
invariably thrust forth as the grand feature of 
the case; sometimes even at the expense of 
perfect congruity in the representation. Is it 
a place of darkness, a furnace of fire, a debtor's- 
prison, a banishment from the feast, a cutting 
asunder, a lake of fire ? The perpetual com- 
ment and incessant burden of the strain is the 
resultant woe. Let us look at the subject ia 
detail. 

In three several instances (Matt. viii. 11, 12, 
xxii. 13, XXV. 30), our Saviour calls the state 
or abode of those who are finally excluded from 
the kingdom of heaven " the outer darkness." Ia 
each instance he adds the one fearful and em- 
phatic description of that abode, that " there 
shall be weeping, and gnashing of teeth." Such 
was our Saviour's sole and fearful comment oa 
" the outer darkness." 
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Twice the Saviour tenns the condition of the 
lost a, or rather the, " famace of fire '' (Matt, 
xiii. 40, 42', 49, 50). But though the image is 
Just the opposite of the preceding, He describes 
the nature of the abode each time by the same 
sole and solemn characteristic, and in the same 
words : *' There shall be wailing, and gnashing 
of teeth." Certainly it requires some exegetical 
bolcbess to treat this repeated, deliberate, and 
solemn description — ^the sole summing-up of 
the whole state and condition — ^as a mere tran- 
sient incident in the case. But we have not 
^one with these expressions. 

In Matt. xxiv. 50, 51, the Saviour describes 
their doom as having their '" portion with the 
hypocrites," and adds the same sole character- 
ising remark : " The lord of that servant shall 
-come in a day when he looketh not for him, 
•and in an hour that he is not aware of, and 
«hall cut him asunder [Sixorofitjo-eu, cut him in 
two], and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites ; there (e«c€t, in that place) sliall be 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth. ' Here '' the 
hypocrites" have a portion — of which the one 
characteristic is that it is a doom of suffering — 
to which, in conjunction with them, the un- 
faithful servant is consigned, qfter an infliction 
("cutting asunder") which, according to an 
4tnnihilationist interpretation, would be extinc- 
tion. 

Yet once more (Luke xiii. 28) our Lord 
describes the condition of those who are ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven by the same 
terse and solitary comment. 

In another place, the Saviour represents the 
^oom of the wicked under the form of an im- 
prisonment in suffering, a delivering to " the 
tormentors" (Matt, xviii. 34, 35). The word 
translated " tormentors " (fiaa-avtaraU) is cor- 
rectly rendered. It designated torturers, offi- 
•cers who inflicted or superintended the process 
of bodily torture. The word, it is believed, has 
no other known use. Some commentators, 
And with them Robinson's Lexicon, have 
endeavoured to soften the term to a simple 
«ynonyme for prison-keeper, but without any 
Authority.^ 

* On this whole subject of torture, see the article 
pOLO-oLvos in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. The 
writer sets out with the word pacavos which he defines 
as ** the (general term among the Athenians for the appli- 
cation of torture." It was sometimes employed in punish- 
ment, and was invariably used in examining slaves. " The 
parties interested either superintended the torture theift- 
selves, or chose certain persons for this purpose ; hence 
called PoKraftarai," Olshansen is constrained to admit 
the meaning of the word, though endeavouring to break 
its force. He renders it " the tormentors," and proceeds 



In like manner, as we have already seen pre- 
viously, the lake of fire in which all classes of 
evildoers shall Imve their part (Rev. xxi. 8) is 
the place of "torment for ever and ever" 
(Rev. XX. 10). 

In Rev. xiv. 9-11, the general statement of 
experiencing God's wrath becomes particularised 
into the definite infliction of terrific and end- 
less suffering, and this made still more distinct 
by the statement tlmt it is a suflering from 
which there is no interval of rest. 

Messrs. Dobney, Ellis, and Hudson adopt the 
bold expedient of denying that this threat has 
any reference to the future world ; the last- 
mentioned writer aiding himself by citing, in 
his " Debt and Grace," only the last one of the 
three verses, and in his '* Christ our life," the 
last two. The passage, he remarks, '' refers to 
the scenes of time, and not to the final judg- 
ment" 

It would certainly be far easier to show that 
the Saviour's threat (Luke xii. 9), '' He tliat 
denieth Me before men shall be denied before 
the angels of God," refers to the scenes of time. 
No doubt the scenes and circumstances in which 
the ofience is committed are, as in all cases 
of sin threatened with future penalties, among 
the scenes of time. The punishment bears every 
mark of being the great final punishment i"^ 
1. When we consider the character of the 
ofiiBnce, one of the greatest description. The 
beast is now general^ conceded to be the per- 
secuting sacerdotal power, the fiercest form of 
antagonism to Christianity. To worship him, 
or to receive his mark, is, therefore, devoted 
adhesion to this fierce opposition. It is not 
merely to deny Christ before men, but to per- 

to say, " The &*v*uffr%l torturers are, according to the 
connection, the guardians of the prison, who also were 
certainly employed to inflict torture. There were, how- 
ever, no special racks or tortures provided for the debtors." 
Yes ; buthere was a malignant debtor, punished not for his 
debt, which would have been remitted, but for his 
malignity. Our Lord is representing a moral offence, — 
an offence against God ; and, as usual, He moulds the 
customs of men into such shapes as will express His 
higher principles. It was characteristic enough f<nr 
Kuinoel, but unworthy of a commentator like Olshausen, 
to evade the acknowledged meaning of the language by 
such a remark. He might as weU object to the teaching 
of the same parable concerning God's willingness to for- 
give, that there was no such custom among the Jews^ 
Greeks, or Romans, as freely remitting a debt of ten 
thousand talents, — in truth, no such debts owed by ser- 
vants to their masters; or, in the parable of the labourers 
hired for a penny a day, that there was no such usage as 
paying men equally for one hour as for a day*s work. It 
is a paltry objection. Accordingly, Bengel, Meyer, 
Alf ord, adhere to the only known meaning of the word 
** tormentors,'* or torturers. 
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secute Him/ It is an ofifence committed, not 
by symbolical personages, but by individual 
onenaers. Is there anything in such an offence 
to justify or require our restraining the terrific 
language of the threat from its full, tremendous 
sweep ? 2. In the terms employed to describe 
the punishment, (a) it is eternal in duration, — 
" for ever and ever ;" and that the eternity is 
one of continuing suffering^ is proved by the 
subsequent statement, " they have no rest day 
nor night." (6) The words "tormented with 
fire and brimstone" manifestly refer to the 
same thing as having their '' part in the lake 
which bumeth with fire and brimstone, which 
is the second death." {c) The accumulation 
of the intensest expressions in four-fold mode, 
commencing with " the wine of the wrath of 
God, poured out without mixture into the cup 
of His indignation," is such as is nowhere sur- 
passed, if equalled, in the Bible descriptions of 
tuture punishment, {d) The punisnment is 
also clearly carried into the other world by the 
statement that it is "in the presence of the 
holy angels and of the Lamb." 3. In the 
marked correspondence of the passage to nu- 
merous others which evidently refer to the 
other world. Besides those which have been 
mentioned, we are at once reminded of such 
passages as (Rev. iii. 5 ; Matt. xvi. 27 ; Luke 
xii. 8, 9 ; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8). In the intensity of 
its expressions concerning God's wrath, the 
passage also stands closely associated with those 
other passages concerning "the wrath to come," 
" the day of wrath," " the great day of His 
wrath," "the vessels of wrath : ' those assertions, 
that " the wrath of God abideth on " those 
who do not believe in the Son ; that He will 
render " indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish," in the day when He shall judge the 
world ; that "for these things the wrath of God 
Cometh on the children of disobedience," and 
the like. In short, if this passage does not 
refer to the punishment of the future world, 
it would be hard to find one that can be shown 
to have that reference. 

All these utterances are uneouivocal : they 
depend on no inferences from ambiguous terms ; 
but, in the most direct and emphatic manner, 
they set forth the final doom of sin under the 
one great aspect of suffering, woe. In the 

^ It makes no difference whether we understand this 
Booerdotal power as both heathen and Christian (with 
Alford and Anberlen) or as simply heathen (with (De 
Wette, Hengstenbcrg, Dusterdieck, Stuart, and others). 
Tlie force of the argument wiU not be destroyed, even 
were we to adopt Mr. Hudson's exphuuition, that tiie sin 
is " the conduct of idolatrous people^" though the inter- 
pretation is of the thinnest. 



present connection, we cite but one more pas- 
sage, somewhat explicit in word, and yet equally 
clear and significant in fact. 

Mark ix. 42-48 : "And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe on me, it 
is better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. 
And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off : 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than, having two hands, to go [depart aircA^civJ 
into hell [yccwav], into the fire that never 
shall be quenched [ao- jScorov unquenchable] 
(where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched). And if thy foot offend thee, 
cut it off : it is better for thee to enter halt 
into life, than, having two feet, to be cast into 
hell (into the fire that never shall be quenched; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched). And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out : it is better for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one eye, than, 
having two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire ; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched." 

To avoid all complication with any doubtful 
reading, we have marked with parentheses^ and 
propose not to make use of, certain portions of 
this passage which are wanting in some four or 
five out of seventeen uncial manuscripts, and 
which are dropped from the text by Tischendorf, 
though retaine^i by Lachmann and Alford.^ 

Here, again, no evasion can hide from the 
reader the fact, that the grand representation 
involved is the horribleness of the condition 
into which the wicked must depart. First is 
the solemn warning, that it were far better to 
be drowned in the sea before committing the 
sin of misleading Christ's little ones. Then 
comes the admonition to sacrifice, at whatever 
cost of pain and loss, rather than encounter the 
doom in question. And, finally, we have an 
accumulation of images of woe and terror con- 
nected with the doom itself ; it is gehenna, the 
gehenna of fire, the fire unquenchable, the 
deathless worm, and the fire that is not quenched. 

The parallel passage in Matt, xviii. 8 has 
also "everlasting fire." Let now the reader 

^ Alford insists on retaining the text as in our version^ 
and characterises the omisHions as corrections by the 
copyists easily accounted for. The authorities are as 
follows :- for retaining, uncial manuscripts A, D, £, F, 
G, H, K, M, S, U. V, X, T, most cursive manuscripts (a 
large number), most of the Latin versions, before Jerome, • 
tiie Vulgate, Gothic, Ethiopic, both Syriac versions, anil 
others, Augustine, Irenses ; against it are only B, C, 
L, /^^ with cursives 1, 28, 118, 251, 255, 2 pe, one Latin 
version (out of some seventeen), the Coptic and Armenian, 
to which must now be added the Codex Sinaiticus. 
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1)ear in mind the Scripture's own corresponding 
phraseology, " tormented in this flame, " tor- 
mented witn fire and brimstone for ever and 
ever," " shall eat your flesh as it were fire ;" 
1 let him observe the stress which is laid upon 
f the interminableness here asserted in at least 
four different forms — ^unquenchable, that is not 
quenched, everlasting, that never dies ; let him 
note the horror of the images employed in 
themselves, and their incompatibility except as 
they are images of horror — ^unquenchable fire 
and undying worm ; let him observe how this 
accumulated terror is addressed in solemn 
warning to the individual sinner, as a doom 
which he is not only to behold, but to experi- 
ence — and he* can not doubt the aim of the 
passage as a declaration of dreadful woe in the 
other world. 

We cite one other passage, Matt. xxv. 46 : 
*'And these shall go away into everlasting 

{lunishment : but the righteous into life eternal 
n connection with this must be taken the pre- 
vious verse (41st) : " Then shall He say iJso 
unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels." That the punishment 
(icoXaa-19 aiuiVLoq) is suffering, not extinction, 
will appear in several ways. 1. We might 
properly appeal to the very idea of punishment. 
It IS in some way, always, the infliction of 
suffering. Deprivation is suffering, while there 
is a living being to feel that suffering. Death 
is suffering, not alone in the pangs of decease, 
but in the extreme terror that it brings to the 
living in view both of those pains and of the 
dread scenes that are to follow. Even extinc- 
tion, in so far as it would be punishment at all, 
would be so only in so far as the expectation of 
it, and the process, would be productive of 
suffering. 2. Classic usage sustains this funda- 
mental idea. The verb to punish (fcoXa^co) is 
used throughout the classics in conjunction 
with the agencies of suffering. Thus, Passow 
gives instances of onlv these connections : to 
punish with words, with blows, with death, with 
the severest vengeance (rt/ioiptats) to be punished 
by one's sins. And the noun KoXacrts in rlutarch 
. is sjmonymous with rifmpia — ^the two words 
■ being tlie two common words, if not the only 
ones, used to expreas the infliction of suffering 
for wrong-doing. 3. New Testament usage 
favours the meaning. The only other use of 
the noun koAcutis occurs in 1 John ix. 18 ; " Be- 
cause fear hath torment," Kokaa-Lv} Ko\d(ofmi 
is found only in Acts iv. 21 and 2 Pet. ii. 9 ; 



^ For a further examination of xoXoca-if, eee Note C. 



and in both cases has, by universal admission 
of commentators it is believed, the sense of 
"punish." In both instances, very clearly in 
the former, it bears the aspect of the infliction 
of suffering. 4. The connected phraseology 
employed is decisive. It is everlasting fire, 
ev^^o^/;}^ punishment. Instantaneous punish- 
ment, overwhelming fire, might be consistent 
with, annihilation ; but the reiterated statement, 
that the process is eternal, agrees only with a 
punishment which consists in some form of suf- 
fering. The only mode of escape is in the hardi- 
hood which vacates the word "everlasting," in 
both instances,' of its legitimate meaning(a^ in aU 
otlier cases of the kind), and makes itsignify some- 
thing else, as final, irreversible. The strength of 
the case is increased by the additional fact, that 
precisely the same pli^eology is used in the 
same breath to denote the duration of the hap- 
piness of the righteous; it is in both cases 
atwi'109. Furthermore, both fates are alike 
described as states or permanent conditions 
" into " which the respective classes shall " de- 
part " or " go away," — ^they shall go away into 
everlasting punishment ; but the righteous, 
into life eternal. So verse 41, "Depart into 
everlasting fire." So also Mark ix. 43 : " It is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than, 
having two hands, to go \a7r€\d€i.v go awayj 
into hell." 5. An additional consideration^ 
absolutely conclusive, is the explanation which 
verse 41 furnishes. This everlastiDg punish- 
ment is " the everlasting fire [to irvp to atwvtoi/] 
prepared for the devil and his angels." But 
that everlasting fire, as we have already seen in 
our remarks on Rev. xx. 10, and Luke viii. 28, 
31, is the " abyss," or bottomless pit, the place 
of " torment," the " lake of fire " where " they 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and 
ever." To a Universalist, or annihilationist, 
this passage may offer no difficulty ; but to 
most men it is final. 

Perhaps it may be advisable to attend briefly 
to certain counter considerations alleged by the 
advocates of annihilation. 

Some of them (e.g., Storrs, Blain, and 
Hastings^ have endeavoured to maintain that 
the word k6\mti^ itself means annihilation ; 
derived, as they suggest, from icoXafw, which 
has for a primary meaning to prune, curtail, 
dock ; hence they say cutting off, or abscission, 
in their peculiar sense of extinction.^ These 
widely circulated books are the foundation of 
the faith of a large portion of the anuihila- 
tionists ; but, iinfortunately for them, the word 



^ Storr'fl Six Sermons, p. 59 ; Hastings's l*»uline 
Theology, p. 59 ; Blain's Death not Life, p. 79. 
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.lias no such meaning anywhere in the Greek 
language, as extinction, annihilation, or ahscis- 
fiion in any such sense. Mr. Dobney and Mr. 
Hudson are wise enough to avoid the gross 
error. The latter shrewdly remarks, that, " in 
pruning, the tree is not cut off, only the 
branches ; " and expressly admits that there is 
110 proof that the word has the meaning claimed 
by his associates.^ 

The latter writer, however, claims that non- 
existence is a state, and therefore may be 
'* everlasting " (Christ our Life, n. 148). But 
this is only a play upon words. We may care- 
lessly, and for want of language to talk about 
Slothing, call non-existence a state ; but it is in 
fact neither state, attribute, nor condition. It 
is blank nothingness, — a no-state, a no-condi- 
tion. Of what would it be the state or con- 
dition ? of the being who is non-existent ? But 
the state of a nothing is what ? Nothing — no 
state at all. If non-existence is actually a 
st^te, then nothing has become something. 
How can we, except as we impose on ourselves, 
speak seriously of non-existence as actually an 
everlasting something ; as having any duration 
iit all, any measure. The lapse of titne after 
an extinction may be longer or shorter ; but 
non-existence is neither longer nor shorter. 
"There is no such thing as half nothing or twice 
nothing, or any multiple or extension of it. An- 
nihilation is not an everlasting punishment : it 
is a transient punishment, having no duration 
beyond the instant of infliction ; although it 
may not previously weigh upon the mind with 
-dread. 

But we are met with the same argument in 
Another form ; viz., that privation is punish- 
ment, and annihilation is eternal privation, and, 
therefore, eternal punishment. But there is 
no privation except as there is some person to 
l^e deprived, and no eternal privation except as 
there is eternally some being deprived. We 
•deem it important to remark, in passing, tiiat 
the punishment even of privation is a positive 
thing : it consists in the pain, mental, or bodily, 
'which that privation is fitted to produce and 
does produce. It is punishment because there 
is an exiarting person who feels it. The baffling 
of desires and hopes may be the keenest 
anguish. The privation exerts a positive and 
continuous effect. It is a punishment only on 
the condition and during the time that there is 
a conscious being to feel or to dread it. The 
souls which are not yet created are undergoing 
no punisliment in not now possessing the plea- 
sures of life. The soul that has ceased to be, 

* Debt and Grace, p. 190. 



afterward suffers no punishment in not possess- 
ing those pleasures. All the punishment there 
is takes place while there is some one in ex- 
istence to be punished. There is no punishinp^ 
further. To state the case clearly is to prove 
it. The punishment of annihilation considered 
as a privation is therefore transient: it 
continues so long as there is a person to feel or 
to shrink from that privation, and no Jonger. 
To call the punishment of annihilation eternal 
is to impose on one's self with words. Annihila- 
tion is the end of punishment. 

But it is thought by annihilationists to help 
their argument by insisting strongly that death 
is punishment. True, death is suffering, both 
in the process usually, and always in the 
anticipation. And the terrors felt by anticipa- 
tion are not alone or cliiefiy the pains of tlie 
dying hour; but, as Shakespeare savs, it is 
*' the dread of something after death ' which 
" makes us rather bear those ills we have, than 
fly to others that we know not of." Death is 
thus the most terrific of punishments ; in this 
life, and all through life, it presses with great 
power upon the souL Ana beyond this life 
it introduces, as we believe the Scripture 
teaches, to still sorer sufifering, and becomes an 
''everlasting punishment;" otherwise it would 
be strictly a transient punishment. So annihi- 
lation, we grant, might be reckoned a punish- 
ment so far and so long as it causes pain and 
dread in the person who anticipates and should 
experience it, and no longer. But since there 
is strictly no such thing as eternal annihilation, 
that is, a non-existence that has an actual and 
eternal existence ; since the annihilated being 
experiences no suffering beyond the moment of 
extinction, there is nothing in any of these 
suggestions to break the force of the Saviour's 
words, or to diminish the proof that the 
punishment here spoken of was a state of 
positive suffering. 

Other passages, equally significant, should 
not be forgotten. Such are Matt. xxvi. 24, 
Mark xiv. 21 : " Woe unto that man by whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed ! it had been good 
for that man if he had not been born.*' So 
terrible is the doom awaiting him, that ho had 
better never have been born than encounter it. 
But annihilation would simply restore things 
as they were before he was born. " Be not 
afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do. But I 
will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: Fear 
Him which after He hath killed hath power to 
cast into hell" (Luke xii. 4, 5). Physical death, 
then, is not worthy of consideration in com- 
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parison with the doom after death. *' Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the 80ul: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy [not now " kill "] both soul and 
body ill hell ;' the ruin of both soul and body 
in hell being so fearful a fate that physical 
death is not to be dreaded in the comparison. 
The same fearfulness of its suffering lies as the 
substratum of that gradation of penalties con- 
tained in Matt. v. 22, " Shall be in danger of 
the judgment — of the council — of hell-fire."* 
Tne future punishment sj)oken of in the 
Scriptures clearly consists in intensity of 
suffering. 

Nora C. — THB MXAiriNG or niKao'ts, 
The verb xoX«^ar, and the derivative noun wstais^ 
when applied to tne treatment of offenders, convey the 
broad but simple notion of punishment, or the infliction 
of harm and suffering, in whatever way, upon body or 
mind, by blows, words, or outward condition. This is the 
signification which a careful analysis of the classic and 
the Alexandrian Greek alike sustains. 

The word is said by lexicographers to have designated 
at first a pruning of trees, — examples being cited only 
from Theophrastus. (So also, pain, and puniiA, accoro- 
ing to them, came through tiie Latin from the Greek 

vo/fn, qaU^maney; and vengtam^ from vindico, vin<Lico to 
atteri a daim in law. 

From this primitive, meaning some annihilationists have 
endeavoured to draw the signification *'cutting-off,'* 
"exdsion," that is, annihilation. Two difficulties lie in 
the way ; (1) In no instance does the word seem to have 
acquired that meaning ; (2) it could not easUy acquire it, 
since, as Mr. Hudson well remarks, " in pruning, the tree 
Is not * cut off,' only the branches." 

The meaning of rettraiiU is alleged as one of its signi- 
fications, occasionally occurring. Here, however, this 
meaning wiU not help the cause of annihilation ; nor 
indeed, is this neaning sustained in connection with the 
treatment of offenders, in regard to whom it constantly 
signifies, as Mr. Hudson seems to admit, *' punisbment." 

Is there a difference between KoXaats and rifMffia t So 
■ays Aristotle (Bhet i. 10, 17) : the former is for the 
improvement of the offender, the latter for the vindica- 
tion of law and justice. But this distinction evidently 
disappeared from common usaga It certainly is not 

■ In this passage, all these grades of condemnation are 
clearly to be understood not as temporal penalties, but as 
transactions under the kingdom of Christ. The penalty 

in the previous verse (n u^iatt, the judgment), is of course 
literaUy, that of the lowest Jewish court. But in the 
next verse the Saviour proceeds to say how different it 

shaU be in his kingdom, and tranrfen the ttflo'ts and 

avttiptw to represent processes of ocndemnation in that 
kingdom. This is the due to the interpretation. And 
the Saviour so puts it as to begin where the conmion 
standard ended, attaching to the slightest shade of sinful 
anger as heavy a condemnation as the Jew did to mur- 
der ; so rising from severity to severity, and crowning 
the whole with hell-fire, as out-stripping all that was con- 
ceivable, and having no parallel in human tribunals. 
The word gthennaf whatever its origin, so far as we can 
learn by careful examination, had in the Saviour's time 
no Uhw meaning than hill. See Note D. 



kept up even in classic Greek, and does not appear in the 
Septuagint. The word noKao'ts Is often made synony- 
mous with ri/juifta, often includes it, as we shaU inddeB- 
taUy show. Nor would the distinction avail anything for 
annihilationism. 

Mr. Hudson accepts the meaning "punishment,* as he 
must ; but he adds, " The word by no means determines 
the^ kind of punishment." Certainly not the method, 
which may be various ; but the nature of puniihment, as 
infliction of pain, suffering or harm, is constantly im- 
plied, and often directly expressed. 

Thus, to take a specimen of classic Greek, the writer 
of whidi was bom in apostolic times, Plutarch De cera 
numinii vindiela, we find that (1) xoXa^ot and its deriva- 
tives are the prevalent terms that express the sufferings 
of the wicked, occurring some forty or fifty times or 
more ; (2) xoXaatt is continuaUy used interchangeably 
with rtfMffta^ often in the same sentence (sections 9, 10, 
11, 19, 24, 25) ; (8) its meaning is unfolded in such 
phrases as ** undergoing terrible sufferings, and shameful 
and painful inflictions of vengeance, nyMfleLs" (sect. 
25), "bearing his own cross" (sect. 9) "having many 
fears, and hard experiences, and incessant cares and 
troubles," (ib.) being exercised "with sufferings and 
fears and apprehensions and anxieties'* (sect 10), 
"shameful and distressing" (sect. 18), taking place 
through both " the person and condition " (sect. 24), and 
many other aUusions to various forms of suffering : and 
(4) it Is deliberately argued (sect 11), that, if deatii were 
the end of sufferings it would be the end of punishment, 
rifxttfia ; which is not the case. 

If we turn back to the Septuagint, we find the same 
idea of inflicted suffering in whatever form. Thus, 

1 Esdr. viiL 24 (a passage confounded by Mr. Hudson 
with Ezra viL 26), the disobedient are to be punished, 
xoXAO'Siff'oyrdM, whether by death or other infliction, 
rtiM/fiett or penalty of money, or imprisonment. In re- 
peated instances, noXa^u is interchanged with fiaa-xn^tt* 
Thus Wis. xvi 1 : " Therefore they were punished 
{indXAo'^iia'af) worthily, and by the multitude of beasts 
tormented " {iSao'etvla^no'eif), The writer follows with 
the specification of various bodily and mental tortures. 
In Wis. xix. 4, niXacif is interchanged with 0a^afots ; 
apparently iii. 1-4 ; clearly xi. 9, 10. In other passages, 
the word includes bodily and mental sufferings, such as 
thirst, tortures and terrors from wild beasts (Wis. iii 11), 
injuries inflicted on enemies (1 Mac. vii. 7), and the woes 
visited upon the house of Israel for disobedience (Ezek. 

xviiL 80, " so iniquity shall not be your ruin," KoX^o'iy ; 
see also xliv. 12). This last thought is taken up by the 
Septuagint in such wise, that when the Hebrews term 

their idols stumbling-blocks (blQ^lpQ) as the cause of sin 
and woe (RotenmUlUr), the Septuagint translates by 
iuXaais (Ezek. xiv. 8, 4, 7). 

The reader who may wish to examine aU the passages 
in which the word occurs will find the following : Ezek. 
xiv. 3, 4, 7 ; xviiL 30 ; xliu. 12 ; xUv. 12 ; 1 Esdr. viti 
24; Wis. SoL iii 4; XL 5, 9, 14, 17 ; xii 15, 27 ; xiv. 10; 
xvi 1, 2, 9, 24 ; xvii 11, 22 ; xix. 4 ; 1 Maa vii 7 ; 

2 Mac. vi 14 ; iv. 38 ; 3 Mac. i 3 ; vi 3. 

But says Mr. Hudson, " The word by no means deter- 
mines the kind of punishment It may be torment, or 
it mav put an end to torment (Wis. xix. 4). It may be 
banishment, confiscation of goods, or imprisonment (8 
Esdr. vii. 27). In most of the passages it is death. In 
one (Wis. iii 1-4), it is the loss of immortality, or utter 
destruction, which seems also to be regarded as a ' tor^ 
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meni ;' and in another the destrnction of an idol made of 
wood, in token of Grod's displeasure, is called punishment 
(Wis. xiv. 8-10). To say nothing of these remarkable in- 
stances, those in which the punishment designated is death 
show that the word does not necessarily denote torment." ^ 

Here is the old juggle upon end, destruction, death, — 
all of which are assumed to be extinction. The passage 
Wis. six. 4, does not pronounce the xoXao-<f to be a ter- 
mination of torment, but its consummation or goal, " the 
fulfilling " of what " was waiiting to their torments." The 
passage, Wis. iii. 1-4, does not declare the KoXxa-tf to be 
"loss of immortality, or utter .destruction, t.e. extinction. 
It simply says that, in the eyes of men, the death of the 
pious seemed to be a calamity or misery {KUKua-ts), and 
ruin (ovvr^;/i,/xa) ; whereas they are ** in peace," and 
'* no torment shall touch them.*' And both the passages 
thus cited seem clearly to imply that death itself only 
continues and completes the sufferings or ** torments " of 
the wicked. 

If we turn to the apostolic fathers, the same notion of 
suffering inflicted seems always to attach itself to the 

word jioXafftf, The word we believe does not occur in the 
epistle of Barnabas, but we have the phrase o^of ^afcirov 
aio^tw /xf ra riyMq'iott, the path of eternal death with 
vengeance (sect, xx. ed. Dressel). 

Clement (2d. ep. ad Corinth, sect vi) makes eutntw 
iMkavtus the antithesis of awwjvn, rest^ and (sect 
viii) declares that none can deliver those appointed to 
be cast into the furnace of fire, and that, "after we have 
departed from this world, no longer can we then confess 
or repent" When he unfolds the future destiny of the 
righteous and the disobedient (sect x., xi), he declares 
that peace shall follow the one, while the other shall be 
wretched, vaKatvw^ot ; and that men do not know 
" what torment (ffeia'awv) the pleasure of this world has, 
and what delight the coming promisa" 

Ignatius (ad. Romanes, sect v.) enumerates as the 
auffannys (xoXaoii; ) inflicted by the devil, " fire and the 
cross, conflicts with wild beast lacerations, fractures, dis- 
locations of bones, amputation of limbs, and contiisions 
of the whole body." It is fhe only instance in which we 
have found the word in his letters. 

In the " Martyrium Ignatii " (written probably by his 
surviving companions), there occurs (sect vii.) the phrase, 
" immortal (or deathless) death," ^avirf d^xveiru. In 
" Martyrium Polycarpi," we are told that the martyred 
followers of Christ, " despising the torments of thbi 
world (&a9iiuf\ by one hour's endurance escaped the 
eternal punishment, vw aiuntov MXaKrtf* And the fire 
of their fierce tormentors seemed cool to them ; for they 
had before their eyes the fire that is eternal, and never 
extinguished. ... In like manner they endured terrible 
sufferings {wXants), being condemned to wild beasts, 
and bound upon spiny shell-fish {muriea), and buffeted 
with various other tortures (peto'dfott), that, if possible, 
the tyrant might, by incessant suffering {xoXdaivs), bring 
them to a denial of Christ.'* And again (sect, xi.) : 
Polycarp is represented as replying, '* You threaten me 
with the fire that bums for a season, and is soon 
extinguished ; for you are ignorant of the fire 
of the future judgment, and of eternal punishment 
(iLoXacnoits), reserved for the wicked. 

It is very evident that the writers of the classic, the 
Alexandrian, and patristic Greek were ignorant of any 
iu?iamt that excluded the idea of suffering. 
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NoTB D.— Gehenna. 

After all that has been written upon the Greek word 

ytivva (the later Jewish ^^H?), there exists a very com- 
mon misconception regarding it, — the supposition that 
this composite word in the time of Christ had two mean- 
ingt, a primary and usual meaning as the name of a 
valley south of Jerusalem, and an imusual and secondary 
or figurative meaning, denoting the place of future pun- 
ishment. Thus Mr. Barnes on Matt v. 22 : " The word 
gehenna, commonly translated * hell,' is made up of two 
Hebrew words, and signifies the Valley of Hinnom. . . . 
It was called ' the gehenna of fire ;' and was the image 
our Saviour often employed to denote the future punish- 
ment of the wicked." And even Lange writes, " Origi- 
nally Dian^JI, the Valley of Hinnom. . . . King Josiah 
converted it into a place of abomination where dead 
bodies were throini out and burnt (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 14) . 
Hence U served as a symbol of condemnation, and of the 
abode of lost spirits." 

From the statement of Mr. Barnes, the reader might 
infer that this use of the term to denote hell was a pecu- 
liarity of our Saviour ; and from that of Lange, that it 
was not the proper meaning of the word, but rather a 
poetic conception. 

But, first, this word was abundantly employed by ike 
Jews to denote the place of future punishment Says 
Lightfoot (Horae Hebr. Works, vol ii. p. 141), "The 
Jews do very usually express hell, or the place of the 
damned, by the wora Dpn^I, which might be shown by 

infinite examples." To the same effect Winer, BWB, 
vol. i. p. 492 ; Gesenius's Thesaurus, p. 281, etc. Even 
Alger (" Doctrine of a Future Life," p. 828) is obliged to 
write thus : " In some of the Targums of Chaldee para- 
phrases of the Hebrew Scriptures, especially in the 
Targum of Jonathan Ben XJzziel, we meet repeated appli- 
cations of the word gehenna to signify a punishment by 
fire in tho future state. This is a fact about which there 
can he no question. And to the documents showing such 
a usage of the word, the best scholars are pretty well 
agreed in assigning a date as early as the days of Christ. 
l%e evidence afforded by these Targums, tc^ether with 
the marked application of the term by Jesus Himself, 
and the singxilar general use of it immediately after, both 
by Christians and Jews, render it not improbable that 
gehenna was known to the contemporaries of the Saviour 
as the metaphorical name of heU." The word in this 
sense belongs, then, to the Targums as much as to the 
New Testament; is actually found in the Talmud as well 
as in the Church fathers ; and was employed by the 
Rabbins no less than by the Saviour. 

And, secondly, evidence is entirely wanting, so far aa 
we can ascertain, that, at the time of Christ, the one word 
Xtina C3n2 was ever used in any other sense than to 
denote the place of future punishment. The change that 
had passed upon it was greater than that which transferred 
vafec^ita-oSf from designating a garden (Gen. u. 8, seq.) or 
a park (Neh. ii. 8), to signify heaven (Luke xxiii. 43) : 
for in the latter case the word remained unchanged in 
form, and its old meaning can still be found in Josephua 
(Antiq., vii., 14, 4 ; viii 7, 3) ; but in the former case a 
change passes upon the form of the words, and the old 
meaning ceases to appear. 

The Greek form ytinai is not found in the Septuagint : 
the nearest and only approach to it is yatwa in Josh* 
xviii. 16. Twice it is yt Bivt¥f6tJi, (2 Chron. xxviii. 3 ; 
xxxiii. 6). In Jer. xix. 2, 6, the Hebrew is translated 
TO vXovav^ftov vtov Evvofb and voXvdv^ptov vtiv VMf ri jcvart 

ivruf (the sepulchre of the son of Hinnom^ the aepulohre 
of tho Miui 01 their children) | ftnd in all oth«r 
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Ipapaiyi *EffifJk Valley of Htnnom (Josh. xv. 8, twice) or 
more commonly pifxy^ vidv EtfCfA Valley of the son of 
Hinnom (2 Kings xyiiL 10 ; Jer. vii. 31, 82 ; xzxii. 35). 
And the Hebrew to vfhich it corresponds is the phrase 
C3n"15 SnD op 13, Valley of the son of Hinnom (Jer. 
vii. 32 ; xix. 2, 6 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 3 ; xxxiii. 6 ; Josh. 
XV. 8 ; xviiL 16, twice) ; C3n 135 13 Valley of the sons 

of Hinnom (2 Elings xxiii. 10), and in two instances 
can ^21 Valley of Hinnom (Neh« xi 30 ; Josh. xv. 8). 

Thus it appears from the date of Joahna to that of 
Chronicles to have been cnstomaiy with the Jews to de- 
signate the locality in question, not by a word, but by a 
phrase, and with the Septuagint translators to represent 
that Hebrew phrase by a variety of phrases, but in no 
instance by the precise word ythfa, though in one case 
nearly approximating to it. The phnse or the word does 
not appear in the Apocrypha. But we learn from the 
later portions of the Old Testament that the locality 
itself had been invested with associations of the utmost 
abhorrence ; and, some hundreds of years later, a single 
word appears unquestionably derived from that phrase, 
yet differing from it in form, and employed by Taigumist, 
Rabbin, the great Redeemer, and the Christian fathers 
alike, to designate the place of future punishment, with 
no cited instance in uniieh it clearly bears any other 
meaning. We find Jerome designating the valley by the 
full phnse vaiUs fiiorum Ennom (Hier. in Jer. vii. 22), 
and Eusebius in the " Onomastioon " 9^f ay| rZn vitn 

'Efwfji., while the Arabs from the twelfth century to the 
present time call it by ti^e full name, Wady (or valley) 
Jehennam, 

We may accordingly accept the statement of Gresenius 
as a fair hbtory of the word. He first describes the ori- 
ginal locality itself under its full title, as *' a valley on 
tiie south and east of Jerusalem, through which ran the 
southern boundary of the tribe of Benjamin, and the 
northern of Judah, famous for its human sacrifices offered 
to Moloch (2 Kings xxilL 10 ; Jer. vii 32 ; xix. 2, 6) ; 
also called Tophet, and by special distinction KH^ri (the 
valley, Jer. ii 23), Sept if rf nroKuan^fim, ie^ in the 
place of sepulchres ; for such was the Valley of Hinnom. 
After these horrid sacrifices were abolished, the name of 
this valley, eontracted and changed (Chald. blpn|, 6r. in 

New Test yi§na), began to he employed concerning hell 
and Ut tormm^— -in my judgment, as though the chief 
abode of idolatry, ie. of evil demons" (Thesaurus, pu 280, 
281). It is, therefore, in strict accordance with the facts 
of the case that Paasow, Ia defining ytina simply says, 
** A word borrowed from the Hebrew, hell (New Test 
Ch. Fathers, Orac. Sib.**) Winer also states the case 
substantially in the same manner. After describing the 
Ifjcality frt>m which the name was derived as a place 
" where, at various early periods, the ungodly Israelites 
offered their children to Moloch," he adds, " therefore 
was this place abhorred as profane, and, among the later 
Jews, with reference to the fires of Moloch, it served as 
a sjrmbol of hell« the place of everlasting condemnation, 

which, therefore, was called ytinm, Chaldee Cpni^*" 

It has been often asserted that fires were kept con- 
stantly burning in the Valley of Hinnom to consume the 
filth and offal that were cast there. But Dr. Robinson 
denies that there is " evidence of any other iires having 
kept up in the valley than the original fires of Moloch 

(New Test. Lexicon, ytivfa. Bib. Res., voL i. 404). Btill 
more destitute of foundation is the assertion by Barnes 
and othen, that "this valley was called thegeJienna of fire. 
Few terms have been the subject of mora loose state- 

snents than this word >tiiv«. 



I am happy to confirm these statements by the full 
concurrence of my friend. Professor F. P. Barrows, of 
Andover. He writes — 
. " Two things appear to me certain. 

"First, that the Chaldee word CSIH^, the Greek 

yunet, represents, so far as mere derivation is concerned, 
the Hebrew S^n 13 (Josh. xv. 8), which is a compen- 
dium for the full expression CSnni; 13, that occurs in 
the same verse. A connecting link between the two 
occurs in Jonathan's Taigum, Isa. IxvL 24, in the form 

C|nn5. 
'* Secondly, that in our Lord's day, the (Thaldee CSH'^^y 

and the Greek yUna, had come in well-established 
theological usage — probably long before the beginning of 
the Christian era — to signify hell, ie, the place of 
torment for thetoidted; and that this was the only sense 
of the word. The Taigum of Jonathan, which employs 
the word cannji, (lea. Ixvl 24) to denote the place of 
punishment of the wicked, uses the words C3n 1^ n b^H 
as the equivalent of C^ri'i;; Sn3| (Jer. xix. 2 ; xxxii. 85 ; 
Josh. XV. 8 ; 3 Kings xxiii. 10) ; and for CSH 13^ Josh. 
XV. 8) he uses, in like manner, Z3n H vin. I have 
not access to the Targum on Chronicles, and therefore 
cannot speak of 2 Chron. xxviiL 3 ; xxxiii. 6. 

How the word came to be thus employed is a question 
about which there is room for different opinions . . . 
But, theory as to the manner of transfer aside, the 
transfer itself is certain. And it had become as com- 
plete in our Lord's day, as that of the word pagan that 
is " villager," is in our day. As well might one say, 
that, when we use the word " pagan " we mean the 
inhabitant of a village, as when the New Testament, in 
conformity with all we know of the usage ef the age, 
uses the word yiina, it refers to the pretended fires 
kept burning in the valley south of Jerusalem. I know 
of mo passage in the Rabbinical writings where the word 
Cjn^ means anything else but the place where the 
wicked are punished. They tell us in one of their 
legends, puerile enough it is true, but pertinent to the 
point in question, that Cpn^l was made on the second 

day, which is the reason why it is not said of that 
day, ** God saw that it was good.'* — See in Buxtorf s 
Lexicon. But we know that the Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom was made on the third day, when the dry land 
was separated from the water." 

Chapter VII. 

NEW TESTAMENT TBAQHINGS CONTINtTED. — SUP- 
PEBINQ PROTRACTED AND ENDLESS. 

TTTE have seen that the New Testament 
W asserts future punishment to consist 
in suffering, and not in the cessation of suffering. 
Whenerer it particularises in regard to the 
doom of the wicked, it dwells with great and 
even exclusive emphasis on the terror and 
suffering of that doom. When, now, we fur- 
thermore find that punishment described as 
not onl^ protracted, but endless and eternal, 
proceeding simultaneously with the blessedness 
of the righteous and co-eternal with it, nothing 
would seem to be lacking to the completeness 
of the proo£ Such is the fact of the case. 
The declaration ia made in various iorms. 
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1, There are passages which involve the 
perpetuity of the infliction, although without 
the use of the word everlasting and the like. 
Tims the admouition (Matt. v. 25) given irf 
allegoric form to become reconciled to the 
offending party, in order, as Meyer expresses it, 
" not to be cast into hell by God the Judge," 
closes with the solemn assurance, "Verily I say 
unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost far- 
thing." In this is contained, the same com- 
mentator well remarks, the endlessness of the 
state of punishment, since the removal of the 
sin of him who is in this <^vXaxi7, or prison, is 
au impossibility. 

The same thought is conveyed at the close 
of the palpable of the merciless debtor (Matt. 
xviii. 34, 35) : " And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors till he should 
]my all that was due iinto him. So likewise 
shall my heavenly Father do also unto you," 
etc. As the payment of such a debt, whether 
the literal ten thousand talents of the parable, 
or the sinner's debt to God, is impossible, the 
delivering to the tormentors^ till he should pay 
all, is an endless confinement in suffering. The 
comment is as old as Chrysostom, who says, 
" That is, perpetually \ for he will never repay : " 
and it is perfectly obvious to the plainest reader. 

Equally emphatic is the statement in Matt, 
xii. 31, 32 : " The blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. . . . 
Whosoever speaketh a word against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come." The 
world to come requires no special explanation. 
Interpreters understand it in the obvious 
meaning : it designates the state of things 
after the coming of Christ and the judgment, 
onward. The two phrases, " this world" and 
' ,^the world to come," cover the whole present 
and future. The Saviotlr not onlv first denies 
all future forgiveness to this kind of sin : He 
expands and explains His statement. By that 
expansion He assigns, by any fair interpretation 
of His words, a continued existence in the 
world to come as much as in this world, and 
declares that in that world, as in this, the 
sinner shall remain under the displeasure of 
God, never forgiven. De Wette admits, against 
his inclination, that the phrase o ai6v 6 iitXktav 
unquestionably covers eternity. He adds : 

■ Ou thlB word ffao'xvta'TaitSt Meyer explains '*the 
torturert to torturo Mm, nut merely to confine him. 
So Fritzache and most commentators. The idea of 
^oLvxft^tn is essential as an image of the future ^aavot 
%d gc/ienna.** So Alford, Bengel, etc. 



" That, however, the eternity of hell-pnnish- 
roents is asserted in our text will be admitted 
by us only when we are compelled to take the 
declaration of Jesus with verbal exactness.'* 
Meyer says, ** The eternity of the punishment 
here taught is not to be explained away." 

2. There are passages which in set terms 
describe this punishment as endless, eternal, 
lasting for ever, or for ever and ever. Some of 
them have been alluded to already for another 
purpose. It is well, however, to see them 
together, in order to appreciate the boldness 
with which the annihilationists, like the XJui- 
versalists, deprive them of their established 
meaning, in cUl cases when they rrfer topunisk- 
ment 

In Matt. iii. 12, is described the searching 
work of Christ : " Whose fan is in His hand, 
and He will thoroughly purge His floor, and 
gather His wheat into the garner ; but He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire." 
Here the perpetual vigour and force of the 
instrument is unmeaning except as describing 
the perpetuity of the punitive agency it exerts.^ 

In the pa&sage quoted in the previous chapter 
(Mark ix. 43-48), we have at least a threefold 
reiteration of the same mode of expression 
(after caucelling those portions of the passage 
which some contend to be unsupported) : " the 
unquenchable fire," "their worm dieth not,'* 
" their fire is not quenched." The reader will 
observe it is their worm that is deathless, indi- 
cating that not the general horror of the scene, 
but the special relation of these horrors to the 
occupants of geltenna, is in his mind when be 
describes it as endless. 

In Matt. XXV. 41, the same fire is described 
as " everlasting ; " and in verse 46 of the same 
chapter, the punishment again is " everlasting." 

In Matt, xviii. 8, the same doom which in 
the following verse is called " hell fire," is desig- 
nated as the " everlasting fire." 

The same phrase, " eternal fire," with the 
same signification, is found, Jude 7 : " Even as 
Sodom and Oomorrha, and the cities about 
them, in like manner, giving themselves over to 
fornication, and going after strange flesh, are 
set forth for an example, sufiering the vengeance 
of eternal fire." 

Some of the annihilationists have, however, 
adopted the position of the Universalists, that 
the fire here spoken of had no reference to 
future punishment, but was simply the fire that 
destroyed those cities on earth. To the con- 
trary are (1), The usage of the phrase. In 

> See the fuller examination of this phraae^ '^ unquench- 
able iire,'* elsewhere. 
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every other instance in the New Testament, 
the " eternal fire/' *' unquenchable fire," the 
*' fire that bums for ever and ever," unquestion- 
ably refers to future i)unishment. Rampf well 
remarks that this designation is characteristic. 
(2), The connection. The last statement pre- 
vious (verse 6) is concerning the sinning angels 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness ; 
and that statement is connected with this as a 
similar transaction, '' even as," etc. The subee- 

S^uent verses also (verse 14) bring to view the 
uture punishment of transgressors, " wandering 
stars to whom isreserved the blacknessof darkness 
for ever." The representation of final punish- 
ment alone meets the writer's scope. (3) The 
most scholarly interpreters, even though differ- 
ing in details, are agreed on this feature, that 
a fire outlasting the sudden destruction of those 
cities, an eternal fire, is meant. They under- 
stand that there is an allusion to the natural 
phenomena around the Dead Sea as still bear- 
ing witness to (" setting forth ") the continued 
vengeance of God on those cities, whose very 
mode of temporal overthrow — " fire and brim- 
stone" — became one of the images or tvpes 
under which the eternal punishment of tnose 
wicked people is represented in God's Word. 
Tliere is a slight difference in the connection to 
which they refer the words "eternal fire." 
Some (as De Wette, Alford, BrOckner) connect 
as in our translation. De Wette, who takes 
the lowest view, understands a reference to the 
belief expressed, for instance, bv Philo Judseus 
(ii. 21, 142^ that the fire in which those cities 
were overtnrown, still continues to bum under 
the earth, etemally, and that they still suffer 
a "punishment of eternal fire." Bruckner 
maintains a double sense in wvp^ aUavtov, in- 
cluding in one expression " the duration and 
type, or figure of tne punishment" Otheis (as 
Bengel, Huther, Bampf, connect thus: "are 
set forth suffering vengeance, an example 
[rather J^rpe or typical example] of eternal 
fire." The Greek admits this reading perhaps 
more easily than the other. The translation 
sufficiently indicates the view of its advocates, 
which is very ably maintained by Rampf, one 
of the latest and most exhaustive commentators 
on this epistle.^ But, whatever the mode of 

^ '^ In repreienting the pimUmient Itwlf and its lig- 
nificance, Jiide admirably ofaoae vfoMtrrmt instead of 
simple iicL In the Dead Sea 2iet, 'is set forth/ the 
punishment of those cities before our eyes. At a sight of 
that Salt Sea, the fearful picture of the punishment which 
those cities underwent rises anew, living, as it were, before 
the human spirit. He views it as present. Suffering 
now, as they ctid, so terrible a punishment in fire-rain, 
)/aiiv Mx^waeu, they are htyiJM wvflt aiA^/of . This 



minor interpretation, these eminent expositors 
are agreed that the text refers unquestionablv 
to the fire that is strictly eternal, of which 
that earthly fire is here regarded as a s3rmboL 

To Bloomfield's similar exposition, that this 
doom was a faint type of the punishment in- 
flicted by Gpd in the next world, Mr. Hudson 
rejoins : " Very tme ; a fire that utterly con- 
sumes is a ' faint type ' of a destraction ever 
going on and ever incomplete."^ 

The sneer is pointless. That fire utterly con- 
sumed (annihilated, he means) nothing. The 
sinners themselves were but hurried to another 
severer doom ; while the annihilationist cannot 
have the poor satisfiiction of saying, that even 
the material scenes in which they lived, though 
ruined and transformed, ceased absolutely to 
exist The appropriateness of the type consists 
in the irresistiole, terrific, and agonizmg nature 
of the punishment, and its supernatural cha- 
racter as a direct and visible chastisement 
"from the Lord out of heaven ;" and in the 
permanence of its marks. (4) The symbolic 
use of that scene to represent the punishment 
of the lost is clearly sustained by various pas- 
sages in Revelation ; the lake of fire (xx. 14) ; 
the lake of fire buming with brimstone 
(xxi. d) ; fire came down from God out of 
heaven ; the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
they shall be tormented for ever and ever (xx. 
9, 10) ; perhaps also xiv. 10, 11, and xix. 3. 
The connection of the phraseology in these 
passages with the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is not only admitted but maintained 
by Mr. Hudson.' 

The passage, then, refers distinctly to the 
future punishment of sinners, which is here 
termed eternal. 

In 2 Thess. i.^ 9, the punishment inflicted by 
the Lord Jesus, in flaming fire taking vengeance, 
is called an " everlasting destmction." 

In Jude 6, certain fulen angels are declared 
to be reserved in everlasting chains unto the 
jud^ent of the great day. The word " ever- 
lastmg" here employed (a^iSiois) is used but 
once besides in the New Testament (Rom. i. 
20), and is there applied to the power of God, — 
" me etemal power and Godhead." As wicked 
men are to snare the doom of Satan and his 

picture of the impure dtles overwhelmed with fire is a 
uving typi<»l reference (Hinweis, index) to that otiier 
mysterious fire, which by the designation alansov (Matt, 
xviii. 8, xxT. 41) or aiv&trrw (Mark ix. 43).. is thoroughly 
characterised as that of hell.'* — Bampf s Brief Jnds m 
loeo, 

^ Chiist our Life, p. 110. 

* Debt and Grace, pp. 212, 248. 
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angels, this designation equally applies to their 
term of punishment — as lasting as the attributes 
ofGtod. 

Mark iii. 29 expresses the fact in a 
two-fold form, with reiteration: "But he 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness [literaUy hath not 
forgiveness to eternity cfe t6v atoiva], but is in 
danger of [subject to] eternal condemnation ; 
i.e., the condemnation of God will rest upon 
him eternally ; he will be for ever in the state 
of condemnation, in which indeed, the wicked 
already are (see John iii. 18). Such is the 
meaning according to the received text. But 
modem critics adopt a different reading of 
the Greek. Instead of condemnation (xp^^*^) 
they read sin (dfAaprrffjMTos) ; " shall be subject 
to eternal sin," and its attendant guilt. The 
passage so amended contains the remarkable 
statement, that the wicked shall remain for 
ever sinful and for ever unforgiven. The manu- 
script authority on which this reading rests is 
such that Griesbach favoured it, Lachmann and 
Tischendorf adopt it in their critical editions, 
and Alford and Meyer unhesitatingly accept it* 

Heb. vi. 1, 2 : " Not laying again the foun- 
dation of repentance from dead works, and of 
faith toward God, of tlie doctrine of baptisms 
and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection 
of the dead, and of eternal judgment" 

[xptfuxros aiiaviovy eternal retribution]. The 
iast phrase has, by some commentators, been 
held to be the x/^*/«i of the wicked only ; but 
the majority of good commentators are now 
agreed to take it as referring to the just and 
unjust alike, guided rather by the scope than by 
the more common application of Xpi/ia. Either 
interpretation bears on our argument, the 
latter even more decidedly than the former ; 
for in one case the reward of the wicked is 
called eternal, in the other it is spoken of as 
co-etemal witi that of the righteous.* 

^ The authoritieB for it are nuurascripts B, L, A, Cod. 
Sin. 28, 33, 2 pe ; for ayMfrias (ein) C, D, 13, 69, 346, 
AthanasiiiB, Paeudo-Athanaaias, ^e Latin versions (de- 
licti, tin, except f). Vulgate, Coptic, Crothic, Armenian, 
Saxon versions, Cyprian and Augustine. For x^latusy 
A, C«, E, F, G, H, K, M, S, IT, V T, the cursives gene- 
rally, both Sjrriac versions and others ; while three cursive 
manuscripts read xoXaWa;;, with the Arabic versions. 
Thus it appears that, of the five oldest manuscripts, four, 
comprising the very oldest and best of all, read " sin " 
(ifAMpTniAMros or a/x<z^T/«f), supported by nearly all the 
Ider vensions. Tregelles coincides with Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. 

• The words Kfiais and xfifAM by derivation would 
primarily denote, one the judicial process, the other the 
judicial sentence. They should apply indifferently to a 
favourable or an unfavourable case. But^ as the judging 



In Jude 13, certain evil doers are spoken 
of as wandering stars, to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness for ever" €is almva. 
The reader will remember "the outer dark- 
ness" (Matt. viii. 12, etc.,) where is weeping, 
aud guashing of teeth. 

The same expression is found in 2 Pet. ii. 17, 
though with a change of the preceding figure : 
"These are wells without water, clouds that 
are carried about with a tempest, to whom 
the mist of darkness is reserved for ever/' 



cis aecDi^a. 



In Rev. xiv. 11, the duration is expressed 
by the accumulated expression for ever and 
ever : The smoke of their torment ascendeth 
up for ever and ever, cis ai(avas aicuvoiv. 

The last-mentioned expression occurs also in 
Rev. xix. 3 : " And her smoke rose up prises, 
up, dva^atvct] for ever and ever, €ts tows atwvas 
Ttav aiwviav. It is objected, however, that this, 
being uttered concerning Babylon, is merely a 
statement of its entire final demolition ; and 
hence the eternity is merely an eternity of 
effect, — finality. But the reader will remember 
it is not a literal city, but spiritual Babylon 
([perhaps Pagan and chieflv Papal Rome), which 
is here described under this figure, and in the 
previous chapter as a woman ; the two repre- 
sentations being identified in xvii. 18. '' If the 
woman," says Alford, [and we add if the city], 
*' represents merely the stone walls and houses 
of the city, what need is there of * mystery * 
on her brow ? what appropriateness in the use 
of all the Scriptural imagery, long familiar to 
God's people, of spiritual fornication ? " The 
city, in its essential meaning, cannot be even 
an abstraction, but the actual persons on whom 
God charged (xviii. 24) the " blood of prophets 
and of saints." This mingling of the under- 
lying meaning with the figure of the represen- 
tation appears not only m the circumstances 
alluded to, but also in the very description of 
the overthrow (verses 9, 10) ; where her 
" burning " is, in the same breath, identified 
with her " torment," thus : " Shall see the 
smoke of her burning, standing afar off 
for fear of her torment ' (fiaxravur/jLov^, The 
smoke was therefore the same which is else- 
where called "the smoke of torment,'' the 

of a sinful race is chiefly a condemning, the words are 
more commonly used in the adverse sense. In the New 
Testament also, not only is the distinctive use of the two 
terms frequently overlooked, but each of them often in- 
cludes, together with the judicial process or sentence, the 
award itself. See instances in Bobinson's New Testament 
Lexicon, under the words. Such is undoubtedly the case 
here. It is here almost precisely like our word " retri- 
bution.*' 
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mark of suffering ; and it rises up for ever 
and ever. Observe that the phrase " of her 
buniing" is omitted in this closing state- 
ment, as though purposely to drop all connec- 
tion with a literal conflagration, and to make 
the expression broad enough to be, in the words 
of Alford, a designation " of hell in general."* 
In Rev. XX. 10, the punisliment of the devil, 
the beast, and the false prophet, is described as 
eternal suffering: "They shall be tormented 
day and night for ever and ever," ei$ tov9 



al(ava% rCiv aliDVWV. 



Thus it will seem that the endless duration 
of that punishment is asserted (1) in very 
numerous instances ; (2) by all the forms of 
phraseology by which eternity is expressed in 
the Greek language ; (3) by the same terms, 
equally varied and equally strong, by which the 
duration of the existence, attributes, glory, and 
worship of God are described. One of the 
terms, indeed (atSws), is used but twice in the 
New Testament : in one case it is applied to 
the punishment of the wicked, in the other to 
the nature of God. 

Now, the terms which are translated " ever- 
lasting," " eternal," " for ever," " for ever and 
ever," and the other forms of expression by 
which this thought is expressed, are just as 
direct and simple in the Greek as in the English 
language. They signify precisely the same 
thing, and are used in precisely tJie same way, 
in these two languages. Much parade of learn- 
ing hais been made in regard to these terms. 
The unquestionable fact is, that they mean the 
same in the Bible that they do in common life, 
and are used in the same way ; for the Bible 
uses the language and idioms of common life. 
Now, in common life these terms are occasionally 
employed, no doubt, with some latitude ; and yet 
every one knows that the real meaning of those 
terms is endless duration, and that meaning is not 
abrogated by occasional instances of careless use. 

^ Ab this is not a material but a spiritual city, and the 
overthrow must of course, be in keeping; tiie whole 
representation, though borrowed from material trans- 
actions of the Old Testament, is raised into an entirely 
different plane, like the paradise, Zion, temple, sacrifice, 
etc, of the New Testament. Appeals, therefore, to such 
descriptions as Isa. xxxiv. 9, 10, do not settle the mean- 
ing of this. No doubt the language there employed to 
describe the overthrow of Idumea is the basis, and only 
the basis, of the present prophecy, — as the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom furnished the earthly image, and there- 
fore one designation of helL Many commentators, how- 
ever, have really missed the fnU force of the original 
passage in Isaiah, which describes, not merely a complete 
and final overthrow, but one whose marks and fearful 
tokens shaU exist and display themselves through the ages 
— therefore a fitting image of a ruin whose continuance is 
eternal ; as much so as the nature of the case admits. 



The attempt is made to set aside tfaier 
testimony in two modes. First, certain writers 
endeavour to embarrass the question in the 
same mode with the Universalists, by alleging 
that these terms are often used for limited 
duration. Thus the Aaronitic priesthood is 
appointed to be an everlasting priesthood (Ex. 
xl. 15) ; the covenant with Abraham was an 
everlasting covenant, and the land of Canaan 
was an everlasting inheritance (Gen. xvii. 7, 8, 
etc.); certain servants were to serve their mas- 
ters for ever (Ex. xxi. 6); Joshua directed that 
twelve stones from the Jordan should be a 
memorial for ever (Josh. iv. 7); arid we read 
of the everlasting mountains (Hab. iii. 6), and 
the everlasting doors of Zion (Ps. xxiv. 7).^ 

This whole matter is easily disposed of to 
the perfect satisfaction of every man who is 
willing to be satisfied, or who will, in this 
matter, abide by the same principles that 
unhesitatingly govern him in til other inter- 
pretations. 

1. The general and essential meaning and use 
of the woros and phrases in question is clear. 
They mean eternity,— the same in English as 
in Greek and Hebrew. The fact is not affected 
by occasional instances in either language where 
impassioned utterance or popular phraseology 
may apply them without rigid exactness; where 
a speaker may call that eternal of which he can 
see no end, confounding the indefinite with the 
infinite ; or where no termination is contem- 
plated, even though as matter of fact it may 
speedily come. The meaning of the terms 
remains the same, notwithstanding the over- 
strained and careless use ; and, in calm and 
well-considered utterances, not the slightest 
doubt attaches to the meanings. Thus 
men speak popularly of an etemid disgrace, 
an everlasting strife, and endless conflict ; and 
every deed of real estate, though the sober 
language of a law-form, conveys the property 
to the purchaser, " his heirs and assigns for 
ewr** The disgrace may be forgotten, the 
strife may cease, and the estate, for want of 
heirs or testament, may soon escheat to the 
state, without impairing the well-settled and 

' In the eagemesB to find mch passages, some singular 
errors are committed. Hastings and EUis and Head 
cite, as their first instance, Jona^ ii. 6, " The earth with 
her bars was about me for ever." This " for ever," say 
the hitter writers, only embraced a period of three days 
and three nights. A total misapprehension. The passage 
is a part of what Jonah thought and said of himtelfwt^ 
in the beUy of the monster, which then seemed to him 
the sure passage to death ; or as he expresses it, the 
** belly of theoV* The translation of Henderson better 
brings out the sense : "As for the earth her ban art 
shut upon ine for ev^r." 
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legitiroato meaning of those words in the English 
language. Precisely so in the Greek and Hebrew. 
2. A careful analysis will show that many of 
the alleged deviations are more apparent tnan 
real ; that the language employed has, in the 
intent of him who employs it, the usual signi- 
fication ; but he deliberately overlooks certain 
limitations, or suppresses certain implied con- 
ditions, or does not contemplate certain factSy 
which interfere with that intent. The Hebrew 
poet, with the same flight of imagination with 
which he endows the mountains with life and 
motion, also prolongs their age from an indefinite 
to an infinite duration. The gate of Zion, as 
the house of the eternal God, he chooses also to 
invest with eternity by a poetic licence.* The 
monument of stones was, in Joshua's actual 
intent, probably, a memorial for ever : he con- 
templated no removal or destruction of it. As 
matter of fact it was destroyed, we know not 
when ; but for that removal he made no pro- 
vision, either in his plan or in his language. He 
did not prophesy that it would remain for ever, 
but directea that, so far as he and they could 
effect it, it should be perpetual. Precisely so 
do we understand the modern law conveyance 
to him, "his heirs and assigns for ever; " it 
indicates the intent of the grantor, a perpetual 
grant, never by him to be resumed but for 
aught of his interference, and so far as he can 
make it, to continue for ever. This condition 
is suppresBed in the utterance ; but, as soon as 
it is supplied, the language appears in its usual 
meaning, whatever may be the resulting fact. 
The same is the meaning of the legislation, 
" He shall be a servant for ever." The party 
renounces his right ever in all coming time to 
claim his freedom, and, if his earthly life were 
to last so long, remains a servant for ever. The 
condition is suppressed, which makes the lan- 
guage seem to have a limited meaning ; whereas 
it is only an intensive way of making a command 
or a prohibition. It is a perpetual ordinance. 
Even so modem and so precise a document as 
the constitution of the United States, in one 
instance of special emphasis, rises from the 
level of a simple prohibition to incorporate the 
language of perpetuity : " No religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 

^ Let us be tmdentood. When the Pealmist declares 
that Lebanon and Hermon skip like a young unicoili, 
that deep calleth unto deep, that the sea saw and fled, 
etc., we are not to maintain that the words " skip," " call," 
" sea," have lost their usual meaning, but simply that the 
poet, by a vivid and obvious stroke of imagination, chooses 
to attribute to those objects these living acts. So with 
the everlasting mountains. There were no such thing as 
poetic imagination if this principle were ruled out. 



office or public trust under the United States." 
Now, suppose the Constitution were changed 
by a three-fourths vote of the States, or even 
violated in practice, would that affect the 
meaning of the original language as it came 
from the pen of Jefferson ? Not at alL To 
this same intensive utterance of legislation and 
legal conveyance which naturally sweeps on 
without any limitation whatever, we might 
refer the appointment of an everlasting priest- 
hood, the everlasting covenant, and the. inheri- 
tance for ever ; or perhaps we are to view this 
class of arrangements and appointments as 
called everlasting, because they are the germ 
of what became perpetual in the Gospel dispen- 
sation, being in the New Testament directly or 
typically identified with its own perpetual 
arrangements, e.g,, the promise to Abraham.^ 
These instances, therefore, when carefully con- 
sidered, prove mostly, if not wholly, to be no 
exceptions in the intent of the speaker and the 
meaning of the language : the expressions are 
actually, and we may say deliberately, broader 
than the literal fact ; (1) by a poetic embellish- 
ment, capable of no misunderstanding ; (2^ by the 
onward sweep of legislation, purposely intensi- 
fying into an everlasting bona ; (3) by the de- 
signed and foretold absorption oi a temporary, 
symbolic, or representative arrangement into an 
eternal economy, — ^as the Abrahamic covenant, 
the Aaronitic priesthood, the kingdom of David. 

^ This last view is not peculiar to English theologians 
and expositors. Von Grerlach remarks wus on Gren. zvii. 
7, 8 : " God makes with Abraham and his posterity an 
everlasting covenant ; since this covenant of grace was 
the first germ of the new covenant in Jesus Christ. . . . 
The eternal possession stands in the first instance in con- 
trast to the present temporary abode of Abraham in 
Canaan. Yet at the same time in this land, which God 
promised as an inheritance to Abraham and his aeed, the 
visible pledge, the germ and prophetic type, of the new 
world which belongs to the Chtu^ of the Lord ; it ia 
therefore called emphatically ' an eternal possesion.' The 
same holds good of aU the divine ordinances, which, in the 
Old Testament, are declared to be everlasting ordinances ; 
and yet, in the New Testament, are in the letter abrogated, 
while in the spirit they have been fulfiUed. So it is with 
circumcision, the passover, the priesthood, etc" Delitasch 
says of the covenant of circumcision, " The circumcised 
man was to know himself as a member of a race-and- 
people union, with whom God has formed an everlasting 
covenant on the basis of promises which have the salvation 
of man for their contents, and whose offspring form a 
genealogical chain extending forth to Jesus Christ, the 
salvation of the world." In the same strain, Hengsten* 
berg writes (" The Jews and the Christian Chuich ") : 
" According to the constant teachings of the Old and New 
Testaments, there is but one church of God, one Israel, 
one house under two administrations from the days of 
Abraham tiU the end of the world.'* Commentators are 
somewhat agreed that the everlasting kingdom of David 
became everlasting only in the reign of the Great 
Anointed of whom he was the type and precursor. 
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3. Tbe alleged exceptional instances are all 
of thcin from the Old Testament, with its more 
highly poetic style and symbolic utterances. 
Not an instance is alleged from tlie New Tes- 
tament. With these it is attempted to over- 
throw the deliberate and repeated declarations 
of Christ. 

4. The alleged ezcd^tions are adduced, not 
to show occasional exceptions in the absolute 
range of the words, but to destroy that meaning 
in one entire class of cases singled out for the 
purpose ; and in that alone, — a proceeding, as 
matter of criticism and argument, quite in- 
tolerable. 

5. The class of cases which it is thus proposed 
to isolate and exterminate is (1) numerous and 
Taried in phraseology ; (2) it comprises all the 
ordinary forms of designating eternity known 
to the New Testament or to the Greek language ; 
(3) it embraces all the terms which designate 
the eternity of God, of His attributes and 
dory,— one term (atScos) which is used in the 
New Testament elsewhere of God only ; (4) it 
includes the same terms which — as will presently 
appear— designate the eternity of future hap- 
pmess ; (5) it in some cases, in the same text, 
applies the term alike to both . retributions, so 
that the objectors are driven to the monstrous 
inconsistency of arbitrarily assigning two in- 
finitely different meanings to the same word in 
the same sentence, uttered in precisely the 
same way on the same general subject ; and (6) 
it is supported, besides, by other modes of 
speech into which these terms do not enter. 

Accordingly, the more intelligent advocates 
of annihilation deliberately abandon this defence 
as untenable, although previously calling at- 
tention to it for the sake of such effect as it 
may produce on some minds. Thus Mr. Dob- 
ney, after devoting three pages to show that 
these terms are often used in a limited sense, 
doses by declaring : " It is by no means or 
in any degree on the forgoing remarks that I 
would rest the answer to tne argument derived 
from our present text (Matt. xxv. 46). I con- 
sent, with all my heart, to waive them here : 
I do waive them altogether, and rest the case 
entirely, so far as this text is concerned, on 
my next repljr, to which I rather invite at- 
tention. Let it be cheerfully granted, then, 
that the word everlasting must, in each part 
of this text, be understood in its largest, 
widest sense, as denoting absolute eternity. '^ 

Mr. Hudson, though repeatedly and some- 
what prominently protruding this amiment of 
a limited meaning of the terms (Christ our 

> Future Punishment, p. 312. 



Life, pp. 120, 123, 132 ; Debt and Grace, pp. 
210, 188), vet expressly disclaims his reliance 
upon it as his fundamental position, and even 
complains of one reviewer for failing to re- 
cognize the fact.^ 

Well they may do so. For however desirous 
to gain, as usual, the benefit of such suggestions 
in minds where they would have weight, they 
are too well aware of the impossibility of main- 
taining the position, and especially of its entire 
incompatibility with the objection on which 
they cnoose to stake the issua A man cannot 
well say much of the limited meaning of "eter- 
nal," etc., when his main position is, tnat it does 
mean eternity of effect. Still these writers 
certainly take all possible advantage of both 
the two opposite defences, while they professedly 
abandon tne former. 

The second evasion, and the one on which 
annihilationism chooses to stake its attempt to 
turn these Scripture declarations, is this : the 
words do signify eternity absolute, finality, ir- 
reversibleness ; or, as they choose to term it, 
eternity, not of process, but of effect. Punish- 
ment, they say, may consist in suffering, or it 
may consist in extinction. Extinction may be 
called ^^tfriia/ punishment, because it is a pun- 
ishment of which the effect continues for ever; 
that is, it is a final or irreversible extinction. 
Ixk this mode they would dispose of the most 
troublesome passages, such as Matt, xviii. 8 ; 
xxv. 41, 46 ; 2 Thess. i. 9 ; Jude 13 ; 2 Pet ii. 
17, etc. 

The question at issue, then, is this : Do the 
words " eternal," and the like, when applied to 
the punishment of the wicked, entirely lose 
their fundamental meaning of duration (infinite, 
or at least indefinite), and convey only the 
notion o{ finality t This is, in substance, the 
proposition of the annihilationists.' It is the 
only real question. For the phrase " eternity 
of effect," as we shall presently see, is merely a 
disguising of the question, and actualljr dis- 
appears from the interpretation. Annihilation 
has, from the nature of the case, no duration 
beyond the moment when it takes place, neither 
has it any ^ect of which duration can be pre- 
dicated; for its effect is non-existence, nothing. 
It is simply final ; and such is the prevailing 
phrase by which, in Mr. Hudson's argument, it 

^ Baviewen Beviewed, p. 12, and pMuges- there 
dted from Chrut our Life, pp. 4, 122, and Debt and 
Grace, p. IGO. 

' ** These are examples in which the word 'eternal' 
denoieB Jitudity, rather than the endless continuanoe of 
iho subject to which it Is applied.'* Christ our Life, 
p. 118. 
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is expressed. Now, have these words, expres- 
sive of eternal duration, so completely changed 
as to lose the very notion of duration ? 

(1) The attempt to break down, in reference 
to one entire subject, and that only, the well- 
settled and fundamental meaning of a class of 
words, by citing a few alleged exceptions out of 
several hundred instances in which the phrases 
occur, is itself a strange procedure. It would 
be natural, and in accordance both with com- 
mon and Scriptural use, that a set of words 
employed in the New Testament more than a 
hundred times, and in the Old Testament about 
four hundred, should be occasionally used with 
some latitude.* Still, if there is one idea that 
is fundamental in this whole class of cases, it is 
that of protracted duration, infinite, or at least 
indefinite.' Now this phraseology is that which 
is used to describe the duration of God's ex- 
istence, glory, attributes, word, and worship ; of 
Christ, His kingdom, His priesthood. His praise ; 
it is applied to the future condition of the 
saints, and to the future condition of the 
wicked. Out of all these classes of topics, 
the last is singled out for an earnest endeavour 
to set aside the fundamental meaning of the 
terms : a few alleged exceptions are cited, and 
their whole force concentrated upon this one 
topic. 

(2.) The looseness of the criticism is equally 
noticeable. The words aiwvio?, etc., in these 
critics' hands, seem capable of any meaning at 
pleasure ; and the last remnants of the original 
meaning, and indeed of any settled meaning, 
disappear under their manipulations. Thus 
they commence with attempts to prove the 
meaning, " eternity of eflFect ; " in other words, 
** eternal," when applied to any process, does 
not describe the duration of that process to 
which the term is applied, but of something 
else, viz., its effect. But, as the process of 
annihilation actually leaves no existing result 
or effect, it becomes too palpably absurd to des- 
cribe the resulting nothing as eternal. Thus it 
became necessary to substitute the word " final " 

^ In the New Testament, the adjective attnior ocoon 
sixty-six times, and the phrase tlo" alaivaif or its equi- 
valent^ some fifty-eight. In the Septua^t, aUtos 
is found ninaty-two times ; and the noun alw, in some of 
its forms, three hundred and eight times. 

> Bo essential is this meaning, that the notion of dura- 
tion, of the onflow of time, seems inseparable from the 
root-word atdn, and appears prominent in all instances of 
its use in the New Testament besides the particular 
phrases above referred to. Thus says Ellicott (Eph. i. 
21) : " With regard to the meaning of attJn, it may be ob- 
served, that, in all passages where it occurs, a temporal 
notion is more or less apparent. 



for eternal. Again, it is " irreversible ; and 
irreversible judgment (Heb.vi. 2). And, again, it 
is " critical or decisive." An " eternal victory " 
(a phrase cited from Wetstein) " plainly means 
a decisive victory," says Mr. Hudson. Now the 
word is further metamorphosed into " mortal, 
fatal." For, in the next sentence, the same 
writer proceeds : " In Mark iii. 29, the guilt ia 
aptly called altavtov because decisive of one's 
destiny, mortal, fatal." Two pages later 
we are informed that the phrase "eternal 
chains" (Sco-ftois cLl'S/ots, Jude 6) is^ equi- 
valent to the phrase Sea-fioi apprixrot, " chains 
that cannot be broken."* Is this criti- 
cism and interpretation ? Or is it inexcusably 
loose and random babbling ? What cannot be 
proved by such a style of argument, abandon- 
ing, as it does, every vestige of the legitimate 
meaning of words, until " eternal " becomes 
successively " final," " irreversible," " decisive," 
" mortal," " fatal," and equivalent to the phrase 
" that cannot be broken.'^ 

(3.) The alleged meaning entirely lacks 
support from New Testament usage. No 
instance can be adduced from the New Testa- 
ment Greek in which these terms have lost 
their proper idea of protracted duration, and 
acquired that of mere "finality," or even 
" eternity of effect." Every instance can be 
most legitimately explained in accordance with 
the common meaning of the terms. 

The cases cited or alluded to by Mr. Hudson 
as proof passages, are Heb. v. 9, vi. 2, ix. 12, 
xiii. 20 ; Philem. 15 ; Rev. xvi. 6. 

Following these texts in order, we read (Heb. 
V. 9), " And being made perfect. He became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all that obey 
Him." It is claimed that eternal must here 
lose its ordinary meaning "if the word 
' salvation ' be taken in its strict sense of 
deliverance," i.e., a transient act of deliver- 
ance. But this is not the necessary nor 
ordinary use of the word, which is a very broad 
word, and designates, in the widest sense, the 
whole remedial work of Christ, from its incep- 
tion (Luke xix. 10) to its fullest consummation 
in glory (1 Pet. i. 9), as may be seen by glancing 
over an English Concordance. The word 
" eternal" applies to it in its simple, ordinary 
sense. So De Wette : " eternal salvation, by 

* The above quotation may be found on pp. 116, 118, 
120, of Christ our Life. 

^ These processea are the necestary result of the exi- 
gency. It would not answer to render Mark iii. 29 final 
sin, nor Jude 6 final chains ; for even that rendering 
would involve eternity. So final must give place t* 
" mortal " and et^fyinrot. 
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all means is it so, continuing on in eternity, see 
Heb. vii. 25." Bengel : "it flows on for ever." 

The phrase "eternal judgment" xpt/uiros 
aioivtbv, (Heb. vi. 2) is claimed as a proof text ; 
and Tholuck, with two or three others, is 
quoted as explaining it to be that " of which 
the consequences continue for ever." K this 
idea lay in the word " eternal/' in this instance, 
it certainly would not go far to sustain its 
application where there are no consequences to 
continue, as in case of annihilation. But it is 
sheer confusion to force into the word eternal a 
meaning which is lodged only in the other word 
(xpifia), judgment, retribution. This word 
"judgment" (xpcfux) is quite often used in the 
New Testament so as to include with the 
sentence the punishment which it involves. It 
cannot be otherwise understood in Mark xii. 40 : 
"These shall receive greater damnation" 
(xptfta), that is, clearly, condemnation to a 
severer punishment. This signification of the 
word is not only manifest in itself ^t is assigned 
to the word in Bobinson's New Testament 
Lexicon, as a frequent meaning, of which, among 
others, the following are manifest instances: 
Luke zx. 47, xxiii. 40, zxiv. 20 ; Jas. iii. 1 ; 
Bev. xvii. 1, zviiL 20.^ Thus in Mark xii. 40, 
Alexander properly translates xp^im " righteous 
retribution,' which, "in this case, of course, 
means condemnation, judgment, or execution." 
Alford translates the same word, in Bom. xiii. 2, 
"punishment." Olshausen and Riickert on 
Gal. v. 10, both defend this meaning as a 
frequent one. Bloomfield renders it " punish- 
ment " in the same passage. In the present 
passage, therefore, there is not the sBghtest 
evidence of any other meaning in the word 
eu<tfVios than eternal. Whether the xP^fM, or 
ludgment, include the sentence and award of 
both the righteous and the wicked, or only of 
the latter, it is simply an " eternal retribution." 

The phrase " eternal redemption " (Heb. ix. 
12) does not offer support to any deflection of 
the word eternal from its ordinary meaning. 
Redemption (kyrpwrus) is defined in Robinson s 
Lexicon as " deliverance from sin and its conse- 
quences." This deliverance is, in the strictest 
sense, eternal. The grace of God, through 
Christ, will keep the believer for ever holy and 
for ever exempt from the punishment he 
deserves. 

The case is similar with the phrase, "the 

.^ Bobinson cites eight other inBtftnces, not quite bo 
indtibitable. Tet the careful EUicott, while not accept- 
ing the meaning of punishment or condemnation as found 
in the word itself in some of these latter instances, adds 
(on Gal. V. 10), " The idea of punishment or condemna- 
tion is conveyed by ftnd to be deduced from the context,'* 



blood of the everlasting covenant" (Heb. 
xiii* 20). The writers who adduce this as an 
instance of finality or eternity of effect would 
have us conceive of the " covenant " as com- 
prising only a momentary or transient trans- 
action, the mere act of arrangement ; whereas, 
by a mental process as constant as human 
speech, it comprises rather the contents of that 
covenant than the outward form of making it. 
We constantly say that such a treaty or com- 
promise or truce lasted so many years or days ; 
meaning, of course, not the process of making 
it, but the things involved in it — the peace or 
other terms covenanted by it. Precisely so 
here. The covenant is eternal ; that is, the 
obligations (tfnd blessings) included are never to 
be terminated or superseded. 

Another cited instance is Philem. 15 : " For 
perhaps he therefore departed for a season that 
thou shouldest receive him for ever " (aiioviov). 
All appearance of mere finality vanishes from 
the word when the English translation is con- 
formed to the Greek, viz., " that thou shouldest 
have or possess him fully for ever."* Here the 
transient and uncertain ownership of a slave is 
contrasted with the eternal possession and en- 
joyment of " a brother beloved." 

One other New Testament phrase remains : 
^*The everlasting gospel" (Rev. xiv. 6). It 
" certainly is not to be for ever preached," says 
Mr. Hudson. No ; nor does the passage speak 
of the everlasting preaching of the gospel, but 
of the gospel itself — ^its principles and trutlis. 

Not a passage in the If ew Testament sustains 
the attempt to convert eternal into final. 
Equally unsuccessful is the appeal to "equi- 
valent * instances in the Old Testament ; that 
is, to cases where the adverb for ever ('^^??9) is 
emplpyed in connection with a verb. Some of 
the instances at first seem plausible ; but a 
closer examination shows that they are made 
up either of cases where there is an implied 
state or condition of things which is eternal, or 
of cases in which the finality is directly stated 
in the verb or noun, not in the word eternal. 
Instances of the first class are these : '' Thou 
prevailest for ever against him, t.^., with a su- 
periority that lasts for ever." " Cast us not off 
for ever," i.e,, with a perpetual separation firom 
Thee." " Is His mercy clean gone for ever ? 
doth His promise fail for evermore ?" an ever- 
lasting witholding of mercy from the suffering. 
" So shall [should] I be delivered for ever from 
my judge ;" a state of perpetual exemption 



' ** Have him for good," is Bobinson's translation of 
avi^fif. ** Possess him fuUy, entirely." Alford. The 
latter is the phraseology of Wiesinger, De Wette, Meyer. 
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from further inflictions of judgment. Instances 
of the second class : " Destructions are come to 
a perpetual end" [Hebrew, "to an end for 
ever"];* "It ceaseth for ever." Here the 
finality is contained and explicitly asserted in 
the words " end " and " ceaseth ; ' and the con- 
dition in which certain subjects are thereby 
placed is pronounced perpetual, viz., in the one 
case a perpetual powerlessness to destroy (ac- 
cording to the most obvious interpretation) ; 
in the other, the soul's eternal inability of re- 
demption. The dullest intellect cannot fail to 
see the difference between an "everkuting" 
punishment, and a punishment " that comes to 
a perpetual end,' or a punishment "that 
ceasetn for ever." Tet it is the aim of Mr. Hud- 
son's laborious attempts to show that these 
utterly different expressions mean the same 
thing ! 

Several other passages are quoted : e,g., (Job. 
iv. 20, etc. ; Ps. ix. 5 ; Ps. iii. 5). In these 
and other similar passages, the evident reference 
(as indicated in the context) is to a removal 
from this earth and its scenes. Thus in the 
last quoted passage, " God shall likewise des- 
troy thee for ever : He shall take thee awav and 
pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, and root 
thee out of the land of the living." In all 
these instances, there is an expressed or implied 
allusion to the continuance of the scenes them- 
selves, from which the party is to be eternally 
separated and separate ; the same thought 
which is elsewhere often expressed (Ps. ciii. 16, 
etc.), "The place thereof shall know it no 
more." The idea of duration still lies in the 
word : it actually involves the continuance of 
one, if not both, of the objects thus related to 
each other. 

It is true, an arrangement that is eternal is 
also final, decisive, critical, apprjxros : yes, and 
it is solemn and momentous too, and must be' 
loyous or sad, and a good many other things ; 
but the word "eternal" does not mean all 
these. And the result of all the cases cited is, 
that no instance can be produced which cannot 
be explained by the ordinary meaning of eternal, 
or which requires us to deprive the word of its 
fundamental notion of duration, infinite or in- 
definite. 

4. Again : the attempt to change the meaning 
of eternal, so as to remove its ordinary signifi- 
cation of duration from all threat of punishment, 
breaks down on individual passages. In several 
instances, both forms of evasion, whether called 



^ We waive any question of the true translation of 
this doubtful passage (Ps. ix. 6), and for the ai^gument 
^flonime the English yeraion to be right. 



finality or eternity of effect, are cut off as com- 
pletely as is possible by the specification of &pro^ 
cess, not of a result, and by statements that the 
process goes on consecutively for ever. In the pas- 
sage already quoted (Rev. xiv. 11), the punish- 
ment is " torment for ever and ever," ana " they 
have no rest day nor night." So also, in the same 
lake of fire in which all the wicked have their 
part, the devil, the beast, and the false prophet, 
are " tormented day and night for ever and 
ever " (Rev. xx. 10). No finality or eternity 
of effect can cover these statements. In Jude 
6, the sinning angels are in perpetual imprison-' 
ment, "reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the great day ; " 
and, in verse 13, the same " blackness of dark- 
ness," apparently, is the doom of wicked men. 
In Mark iii. 29 (according to the amended 
reading), it is a state of eternal sin. Some- 
times the endless duration of the infliction is 
described by language in which the word 
" eternal " does not occur. Thus in Matt ▼. 
25, 26, it is an imprisonment from which there 
is no deliverance till the utmost farthing is 

I)aid ; and in Matt, xviii. 34, it is being " de- 
ivered to the tormentors till he should pay all 
that was due." And, again, in Mark ix. 48, it 
is the fire that is not quenched, and the worm 
that never dies.^ Many if not all these forms 
of statements are wholly incomjiatible with any 
other than the ordinary application of the words 
denoting eternity. 

(5.) This attempt to find only finality in the 
terms describing future punishment is disproved 
by the nature of that punishment. As we have 
already shown at large, the New Testament 
constantly insists upon the woe of the doom, 
the anguish endured. As the punishment con- 
sists in suffering, there is not only no necessity, 
but no excuse, for the attempt to disturb the 
well-settled meaning of the language which 
ascribes to it positive duration m the same 
terms and connection in which eternal duration 
is ascribed to the blessedness of the righteous. 

We may add, that this and all other attempts 
to evade the doctrine of eternal punishment 
by tampering with particular words and phrases 
is cut off by the consideration we are about to 
mention. 
3. That the suffering of the wicked is eternal, 

' Blain sagely remarks (and Hastings advanoea tiie 
same view), with small capitals : " It is the fire, not the 
sinner or his woe, that is said to be everlasting.'* So w^ 
suppose we are to understand that it is the ** chains," and 
not the prisoner, who is to be everlasting (Jude 6) ; and 
in much the same way Mr. Hudson would teach that the 
" punishments " may be everUttUng, but not the culprit. 
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18 proved by the repeated declarations which 
describe it as co-existent and co-eternal with 
the blessedness of the righteous. 

(1.) It is described in general, as going on 
simultaneously. In Luke xiii. 24-30, the 
Saviour warns His hearers to " Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate/' with the assurance that 
many will seek to enter in, and will not be able. 
He represents the master of the house as at 
length rising up, shutting the door, refusing 
them admittance. " They begin to stand with- 
out and to knock," and He bids '' depart from 
me, aU ye workers of iniquity." Christ then 
proceeds to describe them as still viewing with 
anguish the joys of heaven from which they 
are excluded. "There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in 
the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
out." 

The same representation, somewhat less 
minute, occurs m Matt. viii. 11, 12. An 
important aspect of this threat is obscured in 
the common version by so slight an emission as 
that of the article " the " in " the outer dark- 
ness." Both in this passage and in chap. xxii. 
13y and xxv. 30, the original Greek designates 
it as " the outer darkness.'^ Now, the shorter 
expression ** outer darkness," would resist the 
attempt to convert '' darkness " into annihila- 
tion ; inasmuch as it is darkness outer, or out- 
side of the kingdom of heaven. But when it 
is rooken of as " the outer darkness," or the 
darkness without (rh a-xoro^ to c^diTcpov), it can 
signify nothing else than the state of darkness 
and gloom wmch exists outside of that region 
of hofy blessedness ; and this meaning is further 
made certain by the explanation, in each of 
these passages " there " [in that place] shall be 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth." Here, again, 
the sittmg-down with Abraham in the kingdom, 
and the weeping, and gnashing of teeth, in the 
state of outer cUtrkness, are simultaneous ; just 
as, in Luke xvi. 20, 25, the happiness in Abra- 
ham's bosom and the torment in hell are 
described as contemporaneous. 

In one of the passages just alluded to Htfatt. 
xxv. 80), the representation is similar. When 
the lord of the kingdom reckons with his ser- 
vants, the two faithful ones are welcomed with 
the invitation, " Enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord ; " and the unprofitable servant is " cast 
into the outer darkness ; there shall be weeping, 
and gnashing of teeth." The joy and the 
sorrow are clearly spoken of as co-existent con- 
ditions, in which the two parties were to dwell 
simultaneously ; while the one enters into the 



joy of his lord, the other is in the outer 
darkness, where is weeping, and gnashing of 
teeth. 

Perfectly clear and coincident with these 
texts is Rev. xxii. 14, 15. Here the final con- 
dition of the impure and wicked is described as 
their bein;^ without, or outside of the heavenly 
city, withm which the holy are admitted. It 
is the same state of exclusion from the heavenly 
kingdom which is elsewhere described as the 
outer darkness. 

The same idea of exclusion is contained in 
the parable of the wise and the foolish virgins. 

Equally in point is Christ's representation 
(Matt. vii. 21-23) that the two alternatives, 
" in that day," are an entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven, or a separation from the 
presence of Christ 

In Matt. xxiv. 48-51, this separation is de- 
scribed as a companionship with hypocrites, 
and a participation in their woeful lot 

The companionship in the state of exclusion 
and woe is still further indicated in Rev. xxi. 
7,8. 

The Scripture thus plainly describes a condi- 
tion of separation hereafter from Christ and the 
holy, of exclusion from the joys of heaven, and 
companionship with the wicked in their woes, 
which.exists and continues while the holy are 
in heaven. 

(2.) The punishment of the wicked is de- 
scribed as co-eternal with the well-being of the 
righteous. 

In Matt. XXV., the co-eternity of the two 
destinies is twice implied or asserted. First, in 
His address, the Judge (verses 34, 41) says to 
the righteous, '' Come» ye bleffied of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world, — that kingdom which 
is everywhere described as an ''everlasting king- 
dom," — and to the wioked, " Depart firom me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels." The two parties enter 
at the same time on two opposite destinies,-^ 
the one of which is universally declared eternal 
(though here it is only implied) ; and the other, 
the punishment of the wickeid, is, in express 
terms, pronounced "everlasting." Secondly, 
in the conclusion of the narrative, both destinies 
are alike described as states or conditions on 
which the two parties simultaneously enter, 
and both are alike pronounced eternal : '' And 
these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal." Let 
three points in this passage be noted : (1) that 
no more in the one case than in the otner is 
the retribution a transient act or process to 
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which (irpds) the parties go, but a something 
into which (els) they both enter cUike ; ^ (2) that 
no more in the one case than in the other have 
we a right to depart from tlie true meaning of 
eternal (atwvtoi^), as designating everlasting con- 
tinuance ; (3) that the repeated application of 
the term, in the same connection, to the punish- 
ment of the wicked, as well as its use side by 
side with its application to the happiness of the 
righteous, gives it an emphasis which no 
sophistry can evade. 

Dan. xii. 2 also describes in the same utter- 
ance the "life" of the righteous and the 

shame " of the wicked, by the same epithet 

everlasting." It cannot without violence be 
understood otherwise than as declaring them to 
be equally, and in the same sense, everlasting. 

The passage, 2 Thess. i, 7-11, involves the 
same view. Here the genend statement (vei*ses 
6, 7), that God will recompense to the one class 
"tribulation," and to the other "rest," is 
followed by the particular assertion (verse 7), 
that this shall take place when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from Heaven with His mighty 
angels ; at which time the one class "shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
[away from] the presence of God and the glory 
of His power," and at the same time He shall 
" be glorified in His saints." Some have indeed 
held that the word " from " {a.v6) simply de- 
notes the source from which the punishment 
S proceeds. But this thought has already been 
uUy set forth in verses 7 and 8 : "The Lord 
Jesus revealed in flaming fire taking vengeance ;" 
and, on this interpretation, the 9 th verse would 
be a mere repetition without the slightest addi- 
tion, except the eternity of the punishment. 
In any case, the eternity of the punishment is 
strongly set forth as a retribution commencing 
side by side with the rest and glory of the 
righteous. 

Chapter VIII. 

TENDENCIES AND AFFINITIES OF THE SYSTEM OF 

ANNIHILATION. 

• 

WE have now considered the system which 
teaches the annihilation of the wicked, 
and, we trust, have refuted it. We have shown 
negatively that its arguments are baseless, and 
positively that the Scriptures abundantly con- 
tradict it. 

Light is often cast upon a system by observ- 
ing its effect upon its adherents. The present 
system is too recent, and too limited in its 

' "Go away into," says Blain, innocently, p. 77, "adds 
dttrkaeM to the text.** Ue would read " go away tOt* 



acceptation, to show its full moral bearing. 
Many of its advocates, moreover, are professedly 
religious men, who have been led to its adop- 
tion, no doubt, by their shrinking from the 
severity of the Scripture doctrine. In such 
hands, the moral drift of the doctrine may be 
slow in showing itself. So was it with Uni- 
versalism in the hands of John Murray ; so 
with Unitarianism in the days of Chanuiug 
and Worcester ; but both these systems have 
their history. 

Let the present system find its way into 
general acceptance, let bad men but have tho 
additional encouragement of a doctrine that 
closes their responsibility, and the result is not 
difficult to foresee. Bad men have always had 
a hankering after the doctrine. When they 
could not persuade themselves of the future 
happiness of the wicked, they have most 
earnestly coveted annihilation as the next best 

fift. It is well known what use the ancient 
Ipicureans made of their denial of immortality. 
Ede, lude; bibe, was the maxim, — "eat, drink, 
and be merry." We know also how those 
reckless men who once filled Paris with de- 
bauchery and blood inscribed over the entrance 
of all the public cemeteries, " Death is an 
eternal sleep." We have Paul's own commen- 
tary on the moral . result of a denial of the 
resurrection : " If the dead rise not, let us eat 
and drink ; for to-morrow we die." * 

We might well hope that, in the midst of a 
Christian community, these results of open 
vice would be slow to show themselves ; perhaps 
would never appear ; but there are certain 
tendencies and affinities of the whole system 
which do very distinctly betray themselves thus 
early in the writings of its advocates. 

1. Rationalism : a tendency to disparage 
the authority and override the teachings of 
God's Word. 

Mr. Hudson has himself borne important 
testimony to the determined mode in which 
many of his coadjutors ride over the Scriptures. 
In speaking of those annihilationists who deny 
that the spirit is an immaterial substance, he 
admits that their theory involves the difficulty 
of making the wicked wholly die twice, and of 
teaching a second execution of the penalty of 
the law. And he adds, " This difficulty, with 
another to be named hereafter. Acts led many 
to deny that the * resurrection of the unjust ' 
signifies their being made cUive" ' 

* 1 Cor. zv. 32 : " This connection of the dansee is 
the one maintained by Bengel, Meyer, De Wette^ Alford, 
and others. 

' Debt and Graoe» p. 2i7* 
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Ellis and Read are still more outspoken. " We 
have elsewhere shown that the Scnptures teach 
plainly, unequivocally, repeatedly, and in the 
most forcible and varied language, that the 
fearful doom of the impenitent sinner is death, 
in the sense of privation of life, extinction of 
being ; and therefore there is no amount of the 
clearest testimony which could possibly teach the 
opposite doctrine. It might indeed teach, were 
it to be found, that all the testimony was 
contradictory and unworthy of credit ; and 
teaching yea and nay of the same doctrine, we 
might he fully justified in rending our Bibles 
to pieces, and scattering them to the winds of 
heaven, as unworthy of the slightest regard. 
But blessed be God, the Scriptures do not 
teach yea and nay of the same doctrine." ^ The 
spirit and meaning of the above remarks (the 
first portion of the italics being so indicated by 
the author) are not mitigated by the assump- 
tion of the last sentence. 

Mr. Blain is not behind his compeers : 
When all other reasons fail to make this 
doctrine look consistent, it is said, ' We must 
believe what we cannot comprehend.' This 
argument is consistent where God's moral 
character is not involved, as in the belief of 
His omnipresence, creating power, etc. ; but 
it is sin to believe a doctrine which impeac/ies 
Bis attributes. While some other revealed 
doctrines are above our reason, none contradict 
it, notie injure His moral c/iaracter, but this,'* ' 
It is unnecessary to take advantage of the 
inadvertant admission that this is a revealed 
doctrine. Enough that the writer precludes all 
testimony on the subject by the distinct asser- 
tion that this doctrine is so repugnant to God's 
moral character, that it would be a sin to 
believe it. 

Mr. Hastings is equally decided: "The 
doctrine of eternal anguish and torture of the 
lost is in itself so utterly opposed to our natural 
conceptions of God, as revealed in the Bible, 
that it staggers the faith of the most devout ; 
how, then, can it be received by the un- 
believing f"* 

Mr. Bumham remarks, in terms worthy of 
Theodore Parker, "The doctrine of eternal 
torment represents our loving God as an im- 
placable tyrant." Again : after an enumera- 
tion of particulars which he declares to be 
involved in the doctrine, he inquires : " Is it 
possible that any human being can practically 
uelieve such a horrible collection of revolting 
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absurdities to be the truth sent us by a loving 
and merciful God?"' 

The tendency of these and many more like 
utterances is plain. The question is a question 
of fact : What will God do with the wicked ? 
These writers declare the doctrine to be so 
incredible, that a communication purporting to 
come from God Himself cannot prove it. 
Indeed, as already intimated, a very consider-' 
able portion of the sect have taken- the advance 
step of denying any resurrection of the wicked, 
in direct contradiction of Christ and of Paul 

2. A second tendency of these writers is a 
marked sympathy with and concession to the 
Universalist and the infidel. 

(1.) General methods of argument employed 
by the two classes are substantially the same. 
There is the same dogged and invincible repudi- 
ation of a teaching which certainly lies on the 
face of the Bible, loading it with epithets of 
scorn and malignity. 

(2.) Not less significant are the numerous 
direct concessions to the Universalist and the 
infidel which abound in the advocates of anni- 
hilation. They constantly admit that Univer- 
salists and infidels have tne advantage on this 
subject, and are not blameworthy for rejecting 
such a doctrine at whatever cost. 

3. Another affinity of the system already 
rapidly developing is materialism. We might 
have anticipated that a disposition, so strongly 
marked, to materialise the utterances of the 
Bible, would naturally issue in a doctrine of 
materialisuL But it is not necessary to draw 
inferences. Facts are already at hand. 

Mr. Storrs openly repudiates not merely 
the fact, but the conceivableness, of spiritual 
existence as distinct from matter : "If it is 
said [of the soul] it is a spiritual substance, I 
ask wnat kind of substance is that, if it is not 
matter ? / cannot conceive, and I do not see 
how it is possible to conceive, of substance with- 
out matter in some form ; it may be exceed- 
ingly refined. I regard the phrase ' immaterial' 
as one which properly belongs to things which 
are not ; a sound without sense or meaning ; a 
mere cloak to hide the nakedness of the theory 
of an immortal soul in man."' 

Ellis and Read are very copious in the same 
direction. 

Mr. Hudson is constrained to admit that 
" the prevalence of a materialist philosophy has 
frequently attended the doctrine" which he 
maintains; and, while he distinctly disavows 
and opposes that view, he also deems it necessary 
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to make the following quasi apology for it: 
" We freely grant, nay, in behalf of materialists 
whose piety and devoutness is unquestionable, 
we insist, that speculative materialism is not to 
be for itself condemned." Perhaps not : what 
is there to be condemned " 0/ itself" except 
the intents of the heart ? But is not a practical 
materialism so openly gross as we have indi- 
cated above to be condemned both for its causes 
and its pernicious tendencies ? When religious 
teachers professingChristianitypublicly proclaim 
that a man differs from a brute only in " his 
superior organisation/' and that the end 
of a man and the end of a brute are 
precisely alike, is there nothing to be con- 
demned in such a doctrine ? When men deny 
the conceivableness of "substance without 
matter," and even go so far as to aver that 
when the Scripture says, " God is a Spirit," and 
the like expressions, " the nature of God is not 
clearlv determined by any of these expres- 
sions ' ^ is there nothing to be condemned in 
it? and when, pushed by the emergencies of 
their own system, they go so far as deliberately 
to deny the resurrection of the unjust, what 
are the merit and meaning and influence of 
such a system ? 

4. A fourth tendency of this system is to 
sensualism. We have not had opportunity to 
gather up, nor has there been time to develop, 
the fruits of this tendency : too many adherents 
of the system were trained among the sanctities 
of evangelical truth and life. But what is there 
to prevent a doctrine of rewards as gross as that 
of punishments ? Why should they who talk 
of a literal grinding to powder and burning to 
ashes, and recognise no other soul or spirit than 
the life of the body, stop short of a kind of 
Mohammedan paradise? Why are they not in 
a state of readiness to receive a heavenly city 
of literal gold and precious stones, with streams 
and trees and luscious fruits, and feasting with 
Abraham, and drinking new wine with the 
Saviour in His kingdom ? Why not even ex- 
tract the doctrine of *' free love " in heaven out 
of Matt. xxii. 30, especially as Mr. Hudson 
could easily furnish many German and some 
English opinions to prove that a literal fornica- 
tion between the angels and human females is 
taught in Gen. vi. 2, and Jude 6, 7 ? 

Accordingly, we learn that already this in- 
fluence is unfolding itself. A writer in the 
Independent of Aug. 10, 1865 (Rev. Pharcellus 
Church, D.D.) informs us that he has en- 
countered the doctrine in this gross form, 
except the " free-love " element : " In a remote 
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settlement of the West" (in the State of 
Michigan) he found a body of men who hold 
that '* the wicked are annihilated, their bodies 
being literally burnt up in the fires of the final 
conflagration, and becoming ashes under the 
feet of the righteous." They have gone back- 
ward so far in their Judaizing and materializing 
as to take Saturday for the sacred day. Their 
religion *' is wholly materialistic," and " heaven 
is reduced to a scene of material delights. 
These people have their camp-meetings, con- 
tinuing them for days or weeks ; and the fervour 
with which they sing, pray, exhort, and preach, 
about the trees, brooks, animals, and various 
delectations of their material heaven, and of 
the conflagration and resurrection with which 
it is to be introduced, is most inspiring and 
seductive to an imaginative auditory." 

All this is a legitimate result, and will 
only show itself more openly and abundantly 
as it spreads, if it does spread, among the 
masses. 

'' By their fruit ye shall know them." Men 
of practical sense and clear intelligence — the 
common mind — will judge of such influences as 
these. They may be puzzled on questions of 
interpretation; possibly they may, by artful 
sophistry, become befogged on some very plain 
passages of the Bible ; but they can read the 
significance of such facts as they have been 
presented in this chapter. When religionists 
openly assail certain doctrines or statements of 
fact as too horrible to be believed, nay, so in- 
credible that men are justified in discarding 
the Bible if they be found there ; when they 
openly range themselves in this discussion on 
the side of the Universalist and the infidel, not 
only employing their favourite arguments, but 
expressing sympathy with them as much-abused 
classes of individuals, and even siding with 
them as having clearly the best of the argument 
as against orthodoxy; when a great oody of 
them push their interpretation down to the 
grossest form of materialism, deny to man any 
other spirit than the breath of the body, declare 
that he differs from the brute only in having 
a superior organisation, and that he dies, and 
tunis to dust, just like the brute, — plain men 
can read the fruit and the character of such a 
S3rstem. 

And, if such be the tendencies so speedily 
developed, what shall be the results m due 
time? Hitherto the doctrine has been advo- 
cated chiefly by men of Christian education and 
evangelical sympathies, — men who will never 
lose the power of those early influencea Let 
it pass slowly but surely into other hands ; let 
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it pervade any considerable l>odj of men and 
women, removed from all aurronnding restraints; 
and we venture to say, sustained by the history 
of Epicureanism and of French Revolutionism, 
as well as by the apostolic warning (1 Cor. 
XV. d2) and the whole drift of corrupt humanity, 



that there will at last be found m that com- 
munity such a fountain of materialism and 
sensualism as will carry large numbers, if not 
the mass, down to the habits of the beasts 
whose destinies they claim: <<Let us eat and 
drink; for to-morrow we die," 



CANON FARRAR^IS HE INOENUOUSf 

BT RSV. THOa & MO'UK>D. 



IN a letter to the Guardian, Canon Farrar pro- 
tests " against the many complete misrepre- 
sentations of the language and purport of his 
sermon in Westminster Abbey." He asserts that 
he expressly repudiates Universalism as a dogma, 
as he also repudiates the dogma of puigatory 
and condition^ immortality. Let us see. 

In his sermon delivered in Westminster Abbey 
on the 11th of November last, he used the fol- 
lowing language : " But those whose faith must 
have a broader basLs than hollow representation 
— thaa the ambiguousness of opposing texts, 
those who grieve over the niark shadows flung by 
human theologians over God's light, etc., etc., 
they will declare their trust that,«ven after death, 
through the infinite mercy of the loving Father, 
the dead shall be alive again, and muUiludes, at 
any rate, of the lost be found." But why not all ) 
I suppose he cannot be sure of the very repro- 
bate, and the Canon would not be horrified if 
these should be finally excluded from the bliss 
of heaven. But hear what he says of even the 
reprobates : '* If you ask me whether I must 
not believe in endless torments for these repro- 
bates of earth, I answer, Aye, for them, and for 
thee, and for me too, until we have learned with 
all our hearts to love good and not evil" '' The 
Good Shepherd Himself has told us (and must 
we not believe His words 1) that He will not cease 
to search for these, the lost sheep, until He find 
theml" (Sermon preached on the 18th of 
NoTcmber). 

He says in another place, '' What I do believe 
is this : That for every wilful sin which we com- 
mit, unless it be repented of, we shall hereafter, 
as we do now, feel the heavy and the merciful 
wrnth of God until He hath purged the vile dross 
from us and made us as the fine gold for Himself." 

Again he says, '' Be 8ur9 tlmt the course of 



Christ, and Chrises plenteous redemption, and 
Christ's infinite atonement, must in some way, 
though we know not how, mean — or at any rate 
we must suppose it to mean — that the evil of 
this world shall be transformed into its good, 
and that earth's sinners — far off it may be — 
shall be transformed, fax off, yet at last, into 
God's saints." 

Surely this is'enough to satisfy even the moat 
hopeful Universalism, and Canon Farrai's letter 
repudiating the dogma of the Universalists is a 
piece of sheer hypocrisy. 

That Dr. Farrar is not over-scrupulous, may 
be seen from the treatment of His text in the 
introductory part of the sermon alluded ta The 
text is, '^Lonl, are there few that be saved 1 
And He said unto them, Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate." He who takes it upon hun to 
berate others for misrepresenting, misinterpret- 
ing, mistranslating, perverting Soripturo, perpe- 
trates here not a blunder, but a most wilfal 
outrage. For in the very first sentence of the 
sermon he deliberately affirms that this text 
" gives us the very essence of our Lord's teach- 
ing respecting the present and the future." The 
Canon would have his hearers believe that, inas- 
much as the reply of our Saviour was not some 
*' glaring deluge of fire and brimstone for billions 
of yean^" and because it contained nothing con- 
cerning an *' irreversible doom to material 
torment," therefore the Church should recon- 
struct her theology and eliminate from her creed 
the doctrine of the endless punishment of the 
wicked. An unprejudiced and impartial reader 
would see m the passage a plain exhortation to 
present duty. And noUiing save a preconceived 
notion could urge him to squeese another 
meaning out of it But Dr. Farrar makesit throw 
light on the future as well as the present, and 
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has no doubt but if the doom of the peniteut is 
to be irreversible and eternal, this was the time 
and place for our Lord to speak out. 

This, however, is but one of the many instances 
in which the preacher commits the sin which he 
condemns in others. We accuse the Canon of 
want of candour, of unfairness, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1. He confounds popular teaching with Biblical 
truth. His logic is after this fashion : Such and 
such views have been held, such and such repre- 
sentations have been current among the people 
for centuries. These representations are gross, 
often misleading, and every way repugnant to 
the feelings, the reason, the' conscience of a more 
enlightened age, therefore the doctrine to which 
such representations have attached themselves 
cannot be true. In discussing the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment, instead of coming up 
squarely and manfully to meet the issue, he 
wanders ofif among the dry bones of medieevalism, 
or back to the sepulchres of the Fathers, and 
harangues the gross and materialistic conceptions 
current in those days. 

The Canon is not ignorant of the fietct, that 
whatever may !iave been the belief of the Early 
Church concerning infant damnation, no Evan- 
gelical Church to-day holds such monstrous 
absurdity as that there are ^ infants in hell not 
a span long." The Canon knows, perfectly well, 
that whatever may have been the views current 
in the Early Church, or in the Church of a later 
date concerning the nature or intensity of suffer- 
ing in the other world, he has no right to saddle 
such views on the present Church, and bear down 
upon us with a trip-hammer denunciation for 
believing in a threatening with a literal fire and 
a literal worm, and a literal bottomless pit. 
The question at issue is, whether or not the sinner 
deserves and must suffer eternal banishment from 
God and all good. Let the preacher meet it, if 
he can, and not shelter himself behind an entrench- 
ment constructed out of the effete misconceptions 
of an ignorant age. The question is, not what 
were the popular notions, but what are the 
declarations of Scripture. 

2. Canon Farrar makes God's will responsible 
to God's power. His language is : '' God's Spirit 
has nowhere taught that He who gave, cannot 
give back; that He who once made them innocent 
children, cannot restore their innocence again ; 
that He who created them — He who wills them 
to be saved — cannot recreate them in His own 
image, cannot obliterate all their vileness in the 
blood of Christ, and uncreate their sins." Now, 
who has ever asserted that God cannot do this 1 
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Surely, the preacher must have an OTorplna of 
energy, who thus endeavours to prove what all 
are ready to admit. But the question is, Will 
he do it 1 Will God recreate the sinner and un- 
create sin 1 Omnipotence could have prevented 
the sin, and all the suffering which have cursed 
the race since the Fall, but, in His Divine wisdom. 
He permitted them. God has the power to 
arrest the law of gravitation when life and limb 
are imperilled. The stermy wind fulfiUeth His 
word, and He could, if it pleased Him, check the 
fury of the hurricane which brings disaster by 
sea and by land. He could, if it pleased Him, 
raise to life and health again that innocent babe 
over whose couch the poor mother is bending in 
an agony of grief. Ah ! let not man say to 
God, *' Thou must because Thou canst," but, in 
the spirit of meekness, let him say, " Even so, 
Father, for so it seemeth good in Thy sight** 

3. The Canon permits himself to &11 into 
the error of arraigning the Infinite before the 
bar of the finite. Little man's infinitesimal speck 
of perverted morality is in no way competent to 
sit in judgment, and say what it is right and 
what it is wrong for God to do. Shall the wax 
taper sit in judgment on the sun at high noon f 
Is the infant of days competent to pronounce on 
the conduct of the full-grown man f And what 
is man, with his blurred vision, his perverted 
instincts, his distorted judgment, his puny in- 
tellect, his depraved heart ; what is man, with 
his sinfulness, his prejudices, his ignorance, his 
weakness ; what is man, that he should under- 
take to say what would be right and what wrong 
in God f Shall his conception of justice interpret 
God's conception of justice 1 There may come 
a time when man — freed from his present 
environments, from the power of debasing 
passion, frx)m the enervating power of sin, from 
the thousand influences which are at work to 
blunt his moral perceptions ; when, disenthralled 
of the miserable encumbrances which fetter his 
nobler faculties, he shall see as he is seen, and 
know as he is known, aud be able to comprehend 
the divine character and workings of the 
Almighty. But not now. Let him wait until 
the little light that is in him becomes full-orbed, 
aod the flickering lamp by which he would 
spell out the purpose of God, be exchanged for 
that ineffable light which encircles the uni- 
verse. 

4. Canon Farrar confounds chastisement and 
punishment The end of punishment, accord- 
ing to him, is to prove, to pun;e, to purify. God 
pimishes the sinner because He pities him. And 
in support of this position he quotes the Scripture, 
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'^ God af&ioteth not willingly^ but for our profit, 
that we may be partaken of His holiDess." 

We are amased at such trickery. The preach- 
ing referring to the wicked perversion of Scrip- 
ture by the orthodox, assures us that the '' Devil 
can quote Scripture for his purpose." Is not 
the Canon sometimes unwittingly in league with 
the &ther of lies 1 

He knew very well when he introduced this 
precious passage in support of his theory that 
there is no comfort in it for the impenitent. 
The Apostle was addressing Christians, heUeven. 
God chasteneth His children, because he loveth 
them. But He is angry with the wicked. '' He 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the toraih of God abideth on him." " For the 
wrath of Ood is revealed from heaven against all 
imgodliness and imrighteousness of men." Men 
shall be cast into the *' winepress of the vn'oth 
of God." God dealeth with us as with children, 
but I defy the Canon to find, in the whole range 
of the Bible, one passage which affords the 
slightest encouragement to hope that punish- 
ment in the other world will be disciplinary. 
'* Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire,** 
''These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
merU** "The wicked shall come forth to the 
resurrection of damnation/* 

Will any sane man introduce into these 
passages, which are not a tithe of those which 
might be quoted, the idea of purgation, purifica- 



tion I Sin is its own punishment. Can sin 
uncreate sint Is it possible to conceive how the 
soul, cut off from all restraint, and having all 
its capacities intensified, can be recreated in a 
world where is the blackness of darkness 
for ever and everl Where is thp hope for 
the soul which has resisted the tender love 
and earnest appeals of the Gospel, the warnings, 
entreaties, threiEitenings of Providence and grace 
in this life! Beyond the pale of the Church, 
beyond the pleadings of the Gospel, beyond the 
reach of the means of grace, there is, there can 
be, no hope. 

5. Canon Farrar would make salvation a debt 
and not a grace. When the prisoner has worked 
out his time he is free, and no thanks to the 
State. The only salvation we know anything 
of is that which has been purchased by the blood 
of Christ. There is no other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we can be 
saved. But according to this theory, the sinner 
is punished into submission, whipped into purity, 
burned out of hell into heaven. Heaven will be 
his, but not through the grace and blood of 
Christ He will have no part in the song, 
'' Worthy the Lamb that was slain.*' Having 
suffered so long, he enters into his reward, but 
his heart will not turn devoutly to Him whd 
stands in the midst of the throne—'' A Lamb aa 
it had been slain." 
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ProfMwr Tholnek of HaUe said he had started with 
the idea that eU the pMMges in the New Testament re- 
lating to fotore retrihntion might he made to harmonise 
with the idea of a fatnre restoration ; bnt the passages 
relating to the sin agsinst the Holy Ghost oonldnot 
possihly be bended to tibis theory. These passsges finally 
determined his oonviotion and teaching as to the eternity 
of dlTine retribntion^-^Zton's Herald, 

It is objected that so great an evil as eternal punish- 
ment is inconsistent with the character of a benevolent 
Gkxl ; for either he \b not infinite, and therefore cannot 
prevent the evil, or else he is not benevolent^ and wiU 
not. Either God is not infinite, or He is not good. The 
answer is very simple and complete. For there is the 
same objection to the sin and evil of this world. Either 
God is not infinite sad cannot prevent the evil of this 
world, or else He will not^ sad therefore is not good. 
Bnt evil has existed from the beginning of the world, 



power aad goodness. If the infinite God can pennttaiTfl 
to eome into His nniverse, then there is no roaeon why 
He cannot aUow it to continne. Eternal pnnishment is 
simply the oontinnaace of what exists. Thepresnmp- 
tion is always in favour of what already is. The fact of 
evil is presumptive evidence that it wiU always continue. 
Hence the presumption of the objection is driven to the 
winds by ezistiag facts.— iZeo. IT. C. Bogsn, Dwight, 

Oanon Vtam asks the question: << Where would be 
the popular teachings about heU if we calmly and de- 
liberately erase from our English Bible the three words, 
< damnation,' *heU' and < everlasting'?" Should I be 
permitted to answer him, I would reply : The popular 
teachings would be just where they were before Oanon 
Farrar should do so worthless and foolish a thing. As 
weU might a man ask where would be the law of gravi- 
tation if he should Jump oil the Brookl|ii bridge Into the 



yet BO one pretends to deny bat that God is infinite in ' East Biver f With all due respect we shouUi say the 
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Iftw wonld b0 w^n it wm Mora. The m«n imporUnt 

SoMtioA for the msn to Mk is, aot where would be the 
iw of gntTitation, bat where would he be ? A man 
might as well attempt to blot oat the Ban by the ehadow 
of hie hand, or chain the seasons, and deep winter from 
obaoging into spring by a wisp of straw, as to attempt 
to blot oat the words "hell/* ** damnation '* and ^ ever- 
lasting '* frotai Ood*s Bible. Man did not make the Bible ; 
man oannot control it The Word of God endareth for 
ever, and man or men are bat as the dnst of the balance. 
^^Msv. J. D, Fulton, D.D. 

The exaot natnre of the safiFerlngs of the lost are not 
mvealed to as. It Is important that we ehonld know 
that the lostf state is a state of saffering, bat not important 
that we shonld know jast how the lost snffor. That 
there may be a physical element in the saffering seems 
probable. And as onr bodies now sufFer much beeaase 
of violated law— as the penalty of sin — we sboald expect 
that tile more highly organissd spiritaal bodies wovid 
suffer also in the world of the lost. Bat physical 
■nffering Is not the main element of woe ; nor is it the 
eaose of the woe of the lost It Is the sool that 
nffbrs, and soffers the natural and inoTitable results o( 
iin. And the worst punishment conoeiTable for a sinner, 
for one who makes a deliberate choice of sin, is to leave 
him to his sin ; place him where no saving influences 
■re about him, and then let him follow Uie sin of his 
heart on to its inevitable results. The terrors of such a 
lost state have powerfully iinpressed even soeptfei>, and 
nnbeUevere in tha Bible.^&n. H, M. Tenney, Steuben- 
tiOe, 0. 

Oriat bat the azliteaoe «f menMry as an indestmstibie 
part of th9 mental etrooture, and there Is sufficient sin 
In a&y life, ne matter what has been the history, to make 
a ImU for any man, provided there be an adequate 
prompter to awaken recollection to vivid life and action. 
to spread before the sonl the oomplete record, and to 
ooBwel recognition of evezy item. That prompting, in- 
tannfying power, all the facts of life prove, comes as 
we approach eternity, and will, mayhap^ be inconceivably 
aetive when the veil of the flesh is removed, and the 
tool itself enters the vivid experienoes of the after life. 
— Av. L. 3£. Col/elt, Phitade^ia. 

Design of flfnuatiTe speeoh by the Lord was toeonvey 
God*s meaning. He is of an inflnite mhid, we of finite, 
and oonseqnently we ean take only a little bit of his 
fhanght. 4U Hw toigsfy of the Bible is oertainly de- 
signed to make us tiunk of something to be feared 
b^nd. If God is infinite^ he must have known the end 
frnn the beginning. So he eomes right down to us in 
language that we can understand, and teUs us what w» 
may ezpeot if we do not do His will. Is it not meroifnj. 



and would It not be the hif^st eraelty to keep vs ia 
ignoranee 7— IT. M. PanonB, Bujfido, 

The parable of the rich man and Lasarus was not 
spoken by a prophet^ nor by an apostle, bat by Jesua. 
Is is true it & only a pioture of the future state of tbe 
righteeue and the wicked ; but if this be only a rept»- 
sentation, what must be the reality f If this be but the 
shadow, wliat most be the substance? And instead of 
blaming the blameless Saviour for preachiog this sala- 
tary dootriae, we ought rather to bless His holy name. If 
fthm be suofa a place as hell, is Ik not better that we skodd 
know it? Is it not better tiiat we should be reminded of 
it. lert we should walk ignorantly and unawares into that 
plaoe of torment ** where l&eir worm dieth not and the 
firo is not quenched "f (Mark ix. 44.) 8haU the pit bo 
covered like the ^' snare of the fowler P" God forbid. 
"For Tbphet is ordained of old$ yea for the king it is pro- 
pared; for he hath made it deep and large; the pile 
thereof is fire and much wood ; tne breath of the Lord 
like astresm of brimstone dotii kindle it** (Isa. xxx. 88). 

And next to Jesus himself and that heaven which He 
has gone to prepare for us, there is nothing for which wo 
should be BO tbankf al as His revelation of hell ; for were 
it not for the fear .of eternal punishment, thonsands more 
would have travelled thither. And even now, with all 
onr light and knowledge, if the beUef of this doctrine 
could be blotted out of men*^ mindi) everywhere, there 
would be no need of future puniphment or a ptice of 
future punishment^ because me world itself would bo a 
perfect nell in two or three generations, and they that 
dwell therein would become the angels of ihe devlL 
"The wrath of the Lamb" is therefore the next best 
thing to *'the blood of the Lamb."— ^/exanifisr Dickson 
in *' AU AiMmt Jenu." 

Another pointy moreover, should be borne in mind. 
There are men who seem to think tbat because their 
Christian friends believe that there is such a thing as 
eternal punishment, they are the originators of this 
misery. . . . Men's opinions cannot affect facts. If 
there is such a thing as future eternal punishment, the 
whole world might meet in a vast convention, argue for 
a year, and pass a unanimous opinion that there was not, 
and could not be, any such thing, and it would haTo no 
more effect upon the fact» or the truth as such, than it 
would for ten thousand blind men to resolve that the san 
gives no light, or ten million liars to vote that there was 
no such thhig as truth. — Bev. J, G. MerriU, Davenport^ 
Iowa, 

1 will undertake to explain to any one the final oon- 
deomation of the wicked if he wiU explain the existenoe 
of the wicked.— .drcA&MAop Whatele^, 
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